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PREFACE. 



How many of us glide thoughtlessly, smoothly 
and gaily down the stream of life, enjoying the 
deep blue sky above our heads, admiring the smiling 
landscape on the one side, contemplating the rugged 
rock and castellated ruin on the other, and speculat- 
ing upon the sunny scenes which the next turn of 
the bright river will develope to our view ; but how 
few turn their gaze downward and cast their pene- 
trating glance into the depths of the waters on which 
they sail so peacefully and so happily. 

How few study the Undercurrents of Society or 
pause to wonder what is going on in that unseen 
world which lies beneath the surface. 

The surface with all that appears above it, naturally 
occupies our attention : it is our world, it interests 
us, so to speak, by the very nature of the circum- 
stances ; we are in the midst of it, and unless by 
an effort which we are not likely to make, we 
cannot escape its influences, we cannot disengage 
ourselves from its trammels. It may be true that 
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the waters we navigate are not always calm and 
serene to all of us ; often they are turbid, and menace 
to engulph us, and sometimes the violence of the 
storm may drive us a worthless wreck on the one coast 
or the other. Still, our attention, our interest, our 
preoccupation, is above : we are concerned about that 
alone which touches ourselves personally — the visible, 
tangible, sensible objects immediately within our 
consciousness are those which alarm or encourage 
us, we build all our schemes on them, and seldom 
dive into things unseen. 

More of us have ascended a mountain than burrowed 
into a mine ; the one exploit seems to be the gratifica- 
tion of a natural impulse, the other the indulgence 
of an unusual research. As, therefore, with physical, 
so with moral objects of pursuit ; it does not occur to 
the majority of persons to search out the mysteries 
of human life and fathom the substrata of society. 

In this sophisticated age, how fair is the external 
appearance of all that meets our view, how smooth, 
and often how deceptive is the superficies ; we will 
not suspect the cheat, we had often rather not know 
it ; and, from various motives, we rest content with 
the idea that all that surrounds us, is as it seems and 
as it should be. 

Alas ! how far are we from being justified in sucli 
a conclusion. As well might we contemplate the 
apples of the Dead Sea, and believe them ripe and 
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wholesome fruit ; society is not less enticing on the 
surface, nor more rotten at the core. 

Let us turn our investigations in any direction 
and fix upon any phase of life — let us examine 
any class, or enquire into the arcana of any institu- 
tion, always, or nearly always, shall we find ourselves 
surprised at the result, and disappointed when we 
look beneath the surface. The most splendid theory 
will leave a very difl^erent impression, when we have 
looked into it and taken notes of its practical de- 
tails and results. 

We hope to illustrate this our view fully, and satis- 
factorily in the following pages, and have, to that 
end, selected some of those subjects which form, or 
ought to form matter for deep meditation with all 
patriotic and reflecting minds. We can scarcely tell 
how our readers have been accustomed to consider 
them; all we can do is to describe them as they 
are. 

Many abuses will be recognized and admitted by 
those who read of them ; would we could hope some 
would be removed. 

Let us then begin by taking a general glance at the 
condition of the lower classes, and at the moral and 
physical influences and peculiarities of their position. 
We shall thus be enabled to form our estimate of 
their character by a survey of tlie habits they acquire, 
and the propensities in which they indulge when left 
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to themselves^ and lastly we will enquire into the 
dealings of those appointed to discover and relieve 
their moral and physical necessities^ and to work out 
improvements to their condition. 

We may, with advantage, call attention to an 
official enquiry made by Mr. NicoU, under the 
direction of a Committee of the House of Commons 
in the beginning of 1818, with a view to improve 
the condition of the lower orders. It is as eminently 
useful to consider, as it is curious to observe 
passages in this report— now near half a century 
old, and while marking its retrospective comparisons 
and lucubrations, to note its speculative ratiocinations 
on existing grievances, its proposed remedies for their 
removal and its sanguine prognostics of success. 
Having reverted to the state of society at that period, 
as thus laid before us, it is melancholy to contemplate 
its actual quality, and to find that notwithstanding the 
adoption of the ''infallible cures'* projected therein, 
and in the very teeth of the most confident prophecies, 
we are so nearly in the same position at this hour, that 
a third person listening to the statements of this 
musty document would certainly think we were read- 
ing from yesterday's ' Times.' 

We think it useful in due time and place, to make 
allusion to the circumstances brought to light by the 
compiler of this report in question, relating to the 
several similar social positions we have had to pass 
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in review — ^the abandonment^ ignorance^ vagrancy 
and criminality of the then rising population^ now 
the parents of children who precisely resemble them^ 
except that in proportion with the rapidity of the law 
of progress, they are so mnch more vicious— the 
shamelessness and profligacy of a certain class of 
women, who in proportion with the increase of popu- 
lation are now considerably more numerous— of the 
idleness, brutality, drunkenness and infidelity of the 
lower classes generally which are only so much more 
flagrant as might be anticipated from the increased 
number of beer-shops, gin-palaces, lecture-halls and 
infamous places of amusement and corruption— 
the general disregard of religion and open violation 
of the Sunday rest, which are so much more unre- 
strained, as must be expected from the laxity of regu- 
lations, and the facility with which they can be 
violated ; for it is notorious that buying and selling 
are winked at^ that beer-shops and public-houses are 
encouraged, and that low entertainments are ignored, 
— provided they are kept out of sight. 

The moral we propose to draw jfrom the com- 
parison between 1819 and 1859 lies in this deplor- 
able fact that, although during the interval which 
the juxtaposition of those two dates suggest, much 
has been attempted, it is impossible to believe 
anything important has been effected. 

Ample time has elapsed for a fair trial of schemes 
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and experiments; and^ indeed^ an entire subversion 
of one system and a complete substitution of 
another have taken place^ while the reform in the 
various departments of our social economy is re- 
presented as radical. Yet^ when we look about 
us^ we find^ to our disappointment and perplexity^ 
that we are surrounded by the same miseries^ 
embarrassed by the same difficulties^ and discouraged 
by the same criminality. Nay, we take too lenient 
a view ; we fear that all the social disabilities of 
those days exist in a more intense degree, for^ as 
the law of progress is universal, evil has advanced 
with the rest. 

The measures which have been resorted to, have 
signally failed, and the only conclusion at which 
we can arrive, is, that there is still some maladminis- 
tration which demands investigation and reorganiza- 
tion. 

It would be tedious in a preface to go through 
the whole catalogue of public wrongs, and shew 
that they are as disastrous in their action, and 
as portentous in their consequences as they were 
in the days of our fathers. We will instance one 
of the most apalling ; startling, unhappily, not only 
to ourselves, but to foreigners, and which seems 
to call more imperatively for redress, perhaps more 
than any other. We mean deaths by starvation. 
The contemplation is awful; but we do not 
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know if their frequency does not justify us in 
including events of this nature within the cata- 
logue of characteristics stamping the social condition 
of our country and our age. Of our country 
undoubtedly, because as we have elsewhere quoted 
facts which place the sad truth beyond contra 
diction, as regards their occurrence here, we have 
never been able to discover, much less to prove, 
that one such disaster has come to pass among 
our continental neighbours. 

Whether strictly characteristic of our ' age' is not so 
clear, for, sad to say, it is an ancient, no less than an 
existing grievance. Half a century ago, we shall 
6nd the following observations were deemed neces- 
sary to censure parochial mismanagement : 

''Hence those shocking instances of persons 
dropping down from sheer inanition in the streets, 
or crawling to brick-kilns to die there— cases which 
make us shudder when we read of them— which 
can hardly be regarded otherwise than as a national 
disgrace, and a national sin whenever they take 
place, and which could not happen in a country 
where so many laws have been enacted, and such 
heavy imposts are raised for the relief of poverty, 
unless there were something radically erroneous in 
the system of administering that relief ; something 
that increases the very evil it was intended to 
remove. Human beings could not thus expire from 



mere want in the streets of the most populous, the 
most wealthy, and (it may be added) the most 
charitable citj in the world, if a proper svstem 
had been established for the suppression of mendicity. 
This evil is completely within reach of a well regu- 
lated police, and if impostors were deterred from 
the trade of begging, by the certainty of a due 
allotment of hard work and low diet as a corrective^ 
they who deserved compassion would, by the same 
system, be assured of finding inquiry and relief/' 

This was imder the old Poor-law svstem, and 
this was the theory of those days. The idea has 
been adopted, it has been tried, and we have the 
advantage of being able to judge of its practical 
application. We are now, and have been for the last 
quarter of a century under the new laws. Can we be 
said, in a social point of view, especially, to be in a bet- 
ter state ? Is there less misery ? Is there less crime ? 
Have we done away with the frightful "national 
sin " of death by starvation ? Is there not therefore 
still something " radically erroneous '' in the system 
of administration of relief? It must be that; for 
it can scarcely be in the amount, look at the sum of 
our poor-rates — seven millions per annum ! and 
add to that the aggregate of private charity. Is 
there no one responsible for the proper disbursement 
of these masses of money ? no one to whom we can 
turii, and, pointing to the crowds of famished and 
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suffering poor, to the swarms of children corrupting 
in the atmosphere of ignorance and crime, to the 
emaciated corpses of those who have perished by 
hunger, and say — " Give an account of thy steward- 
ship/^ 



Decemberi 1859. 
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UNDER-CURRENTS OVERLOOKED. 



CHAPTER I. 

SOCIAL CONDITION OP THE LOWER CLASSES. 

'* Yonder are two apple-women scolding, and jast ready to un- 
coif one another." — Arbuthnot. 

Although we are glad to believe that among 
the lower— perhaps we ought to say — lowest orders 
in London^ there exists a great deal of kindly feeling, 
— of readiness to help a neighbour in times of trouble 
and distress — of mutual accommodation in their small 
way^ and of individual sympathy for each other, yet 
are we forced to confess, however severe the assertion 
may seem^ that notwithstanding the refinements of 
nineteenth century education, there is also observable 
in the general character of these classes a degree of 
vicious indulgence of coarseness, of ruffianism, and 
even of barbarity, which leads us to enquire whether 
they have not been undergoing a social deterioration, 
at the same time that in the upper ranks of life there 
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has certainlj, on the whole, takea place a vast 
moral improvement. 

We have bat to resort to the Police Courts, to 
learn to what extent the mass of offenders aboond, 
and in what way thej transgress. We have bnt 
to visit those hannts they have made peculiarly their 
own, to witness at how early an age they have b^nn 
to exhibit the deplorable propensites which, whether by 
habit, or by imitation of the bad examples with which 
they are surrounded, have become a part of their nature. 

When we have examined and watched these 
beginnings, we are not unprepared for the appalling 
evidences which follow; and in these we include, 
besides those made public, the nomerous other in- 
stances of which the world never hears. 

It is now no secret that wife-beating, wife-murder, 
bigamy, and desertion of wife and family, ill-usage 
and assassination of children, cold-blooded infanticide, 
brawls, drunken frays, audacious outrages, and mur- 
derous squabbles, open-day robberies with violence 
in the public streets have become common occur- 
rences, and bid fair to distinguish the social spirit 
of the English people with unenviable notoriety in 
the eyes of European nations. 

We were, one day, induced by a foreign acquain- 
tance of the Montalembert School— and therefore a 
professed Anglomane-^io take a minute survey of 
the streets of Whitechapel, whither he had expressed 
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a desire to be conducted for the purpose of proving 
the errors of M. Leon Tfaucher's observations on that 
part of Loudon. It is, however, our duty to record 
that he returned from this visit miserably crest-fallen, 
being compelled to admit that London was not quite 
the " El Dorado '* his visions had pictured it. One 
carious feature that we observed, and for which we 
were not prepared, deserves mention, for it is emi- 
nently suggestive. It was, the aggressive and op- 
pressive bearing of little children towards one another, 
the older and stronger losing no opportunity of 
attacking and tyrannizing over the younger and 
weaker. This alone, we think, exhibits a state of 
intuitive viciousness which speaks volumes. 

We saw an infant of scarce two years old seated 
against a wall, where it had been left by the scarce 
older children who had the charge of it, in order 
that they might go and play. Our attention was 
attracted to this forlorn, half clad, pallid little object 
by the patient endurance with which it bore its 
neglected solitude, and we were wondering who could 
have been so heartless as to forsake it thus, when 
we saw a boy of six years old who was passing, 
deliberately turn out of his way to administer to 
this unoffending creature, whose very defencelessness 
should have been its protection, a heavy kick which 
extended it on the pavement, its head striking the 
stones. At the sound of its cries, the child under 
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whose care it was— a boy of perhaps seven— came 
running up, and seeing the offender, who stood by,' 
repeating his blows on the prostrate infant, proceeded 
to punish him in a way which proved him both to have 
observed and to have practised '' de English box/' At 
last he seized him literally by the nose with one 
hand, at the same time thumping him on the head 
with all the force of his double fist. 

The second boy, being much the bi^er of the 
two, soon got the better of his adversary, and leaving 
him bleeding and crying, walked off leading away his 
little charge, the innocent cause of the fray. After 
a few minutes, however, the vanquished combatant 
recovered himself, and his ejes flashing vengeance, 
he dried his tear^, and following stealthily behind, con- 
trived to reach the pair without being overheard, he 
then again raised his foot, and gratified his rage by a 
second time kicking the luckless baby, and a second 
time sending him sprawling ou the ground, scampering 
off with incredible rapidity to avoid a further castiga* 
tion. This scene would certainly have collected a 
crowd in any other part of London : here, no one 
but ourselves even perceived it, and we not only saw 
this one, but a repetition of similar occurrences at 
almost every step. 

Another instance which we happen to remember 
was that of a poor little ragged fellow about six 
years old, and who was crying bitterly; he was 
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running along by the side of a girl in tattered garb 
and of rough exterior, but who was blind. On our 
pressing to know the cause of the child's tears, 
another young woman volunteered to inform us 
that, '^ That there big girl/' meaning the blind one, 
** had a shocking habit of biting,'' and that, '^ she 
had been a biting of the poor boy, because a gentle- 
man had guv him a cake of which she would not 
believe she had had a fair half." We insisted on 
seeing the child's hand, which she held concealed 
under her shawl, and its bruised and bleeding con- 
dition sufficiently verified this revolting statement. 

What, however, can we expect of children who 
labour under so many disadvantages as to parentage, 
education, and earliest associations ? If we have a 
file of Police Reports at hand, we need only take up 
the very first that comes in our way. Here is one 
dated the 30th August, and in it we find a case 
which we give to such of our readers as feel disposed 
to look into the revolting details ; our version of it 
they might be tempted to doubt, we therefore place 
it before them as it went out to the whole world. 

'' ClerkenwelL — A woman, who gave the name of 
Mary Ingliss, aged 40, residing at 52, Tummill 
Street, Smithfield, was placed at the bar before 
Mr. Tyrwhitt, charged with violently assaulting her 
daughter, Mary Ingliss, and thereby causing her death. 

*' The deceased had been dying for some time, and aU 
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though the doctor who had been attending her, informed 
the prisoner her daughter could survive only a few days, 
she had been drunk every day and in the constant habit 
of ill-using the deceased. The prisoner's husband is re- 
presented as a sober, respectable man, but quite heart- 
broken through the disgraceful conduct of his wife. 

" Mrs. Sarah Eutherford said, — That morning she 
heard some children crying and saying that their mo- 
ther was murdering their sister. She went up-stairs, 
and in a dirty room she saw the prisoner who was 
abusing the deceased, and making use of very disgust- 
ing language. She saw the prisoner draw the deceased 
by the breast out of bed, and pull her by the hair about 
the room. Before this, the prisoner had pulled the 
deceased half out of the bed. There could be no 
doubt about the defendant being the worse for 
liquor. She was informed that the deceased was 
served the same on the previous night by the mo- 
ther. She had never seen the prisoner or the de- 
ceased until that morning. The deceased died a few 
minutes afterwards. The prisoner said 'that her 
daughter should never die upon the bed ; if she did, 
she (prisoner) would be .^ 

"Mrs. Anna Higgs said — She was sitting at her door 
that morning when she was called to the deceased. 
She went upstairs and found the prisoner pinching 
the face of the deceased. The prisoner was pulling 
the deceased's hair, and said if she did not get out 
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of bed she would " dash'' her down on the floor. 
The deceased asked witness to lift her out of bed^ so 
that she might die upon the floor; and when she 
was lifting the deceased out^ the prisoner came be- 
hind witness and assaulted her. From her violence, 
witness hurt her back^ and felt the effects of it now. 
The prisoner made use of the most frightful impre- 
cations against both the deceased and witness. The 
deceased said that, die when she would, her mother 
had killed her, and wished her dead then. The pri- 
soner was a very dissipated woman, and left her chil- 
dren for weeks to look after themselves, and appeared 
to have been drinking in the morning. 

*' The prisoner here made a great noise, and said, 
that her '' dear husband'' could prove otherwise, and 
that " the poor dear child" she had always loved and 
looked after in the most affectionate manner. 

'' Serjeant Wotton, 401 A, in answer to Mr. Tyr- 
whitt, as to whether the prisoner was perfectly sober 
at the present time, said, that she had been the same 
ever since she was locked up. She was a very dissi- 
pated woman, and he was informed that she had not 
been properly sober for years. 

^' Mrs. Higgs added that the deceased died about 
ten minutes after the prisoner's violence. The room 
and bed were in such a state that she would not have 
put a dog in it. All the time she was attending to 
the deceased, the prisoner was abusing her. 

B 8 
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'^ Mrs. Mary Ann Peak said, — She went up to the 
prisoner's room that morning, and saw the prisoner 
pull the deceased out of bed. The prisoner also 
scratched the deceased^s face and the marks were now 
plainly visible on the corpse. The prisoner who was 
the worse for liquor, said to the deceased, " You shall 
not die upon my bed.'' She then pulled the deceased 
out of bed, and made use of dreadful language. 
Since the prisoner's daughter had been taken ill and 
confined to her bed, the prisoner had often pulled 
her out of bed of a night. The prisoner made the 
deceased go on the streets for a livelihood, and had 
waited for the money of a morning. The prisoner 
was a very wicked woman, and had got drunk upon 
her daughter's prostitution. 

" Mr. Tyrwhitt inquired how long after the pri- 
soner's violence the poor girl expired ? 

" Witness, — It was not more than ten minutes, but 
before she died she said — if she died, her mother was 
the cause of her death. 

"Dr. Goddard said — He had attended the deceased 
for some time, and found her suffering from con- 
sumption. He had advised her to go into the infir- 
mary, but she had refused.* He had told her friends 

* This is worthy of note. Even treatment such as here des- 
cribed, was considered by this wretched girl preferable to the 
parish infirmary. Those who have frequented these * Bastilles' 
wiU not be surprised at the choice. 
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that the deceased would not live long^ and had told 
them to keep her quiet. He was of opinion that the 
violence used by the prisoner upon her daughter 
would accelerate her death. 

"Mr. Tyrwhitt (to the prisoner). — Have you any- 
thing to say in answer to this charge ? If you are 
pretending to be mad^ it will make no impression 
here ; but if you are mad^ your case shall be seen 
into by the proper authorities. 

" The prisoner in the most cool manner^ said^ all 
the witnesses had sworn falsely ; and one of them 
had been drinking with her the night previous. She 
then put her hands together, and said, " Oh I yes, I 
am innocent, and everybody swears false against me.^^ 

" Mr. Tyrwhitt said there might be some difficulty 
in the case. He was willing to suppose that a 
person who, according to the statements before him, 
had been drunk for years, did not know all that they 
were about ; but there was one thing quite clear, 
that when one of the witnesses went to help the girl 
on the night before, she was assaulted. He should 
order the defendant to pay a fine of 3/., or in default 
of payment to be imprisoned in the House of Cor- 
rection for six weeks. Mr. Tyrwhitt then ordered 
the prisoner to be taken away, and said, that a more 
cruel, hateful, and disgraceful case had never come 
before him at that court, in which he was constantly 
hearing and deciding cases of the grossest brutality. 
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He trusted that no one would ever afterwards asso- 
ciate with such a woman-r-a woman who was a per- 
fect disgrace to society/' 

A day or two later, (September 3rd) we meet with 
a similar story at the Lambeth Police OfiSce, it is a 
charge of wilful and barbarous neglect of four chil- 
dren by their unnatural mother ; the particulars are 
similar in kind, though the cruelty is not carried 
quite so far as in that quoted above. 

Alas ! scarce a day — fearful as it may seem to say 
so — ^scarce a day passes that we do not meet with 
one or more cases of child-murder, on children of 
all ages, executed with the most cold-blooded in- 
difference, and often with atrocious cruelty ; but we 
avoid entering into this subject, because there would 
be too much to say upon the frightful increase of 
this most inconceivable of crimes, and we have but 
lately called attention to it, in another work. 

Of recent perpetrations of child-murder, however, 
we mention one which occurred within the last few 
days, because on the occasion of the inquest, the 
coroner (Mr. Wakley), in summing up, made the 
following observations which we think worth quoting. 

He remarked that " there could be no doubt the 
crime of 'infanticide^ — this is the elegant nineteenth- 
century form of expressing the revolting crime of 
child-murder — " was alarmingly increasing. He 
had held inquests on between thirty and forty infant 
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corpses within the last few months! and he was 
bound to say that he thought when a verdict of ' wil- 
ful murder' was recorded in cases so plain as the 
present (where it would be a legal one) it might have 
a wholesome effect in striking terror into the minds 
of those women who might be predisposed to such 
practices of immorality^ and in this case into that of 
the mother^ who had committed the heinous offence, 
if she should happen to read the report of the en- 
quiry. If jurymen treated these cases lightly^ it was 
holding out encouragement to repetitions of the crime/' 

A similar case headed " Revolting Child-Murder/' 
is reported in the very next day^s paper, and at the 
inquest— also held by Mr. Wakley— the verdict of 
" Wilful Harder against some person or persons un- 
known/^ is returned ; but unhappily Mr. Wakley is 
quite right. When the " person or persons^^ are no 
longer unknown, no such verdict is ever returned ; 
juries tvill not convict ; it is an understood thing, as 
we must all have remarked in cases where the evidence 
is as clear as a mathematical demonstration, and where 
" gtiilty of concealment^^ is returned, "not guilty of 
the murder,^^ always accompanies it, even though 
it be an insult to common sense to preteud that one 
could have been committed without the other. 

What can we expect of the morality of a country 
of which a noble Lord, now high in ofiSce, declared 
at a large meeting a few months ago, that " he did 
not think the law ought to affix the punishment of 
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death to the murder of children under a certain age 
— say six months I" lu support of the lenient sys- 
tem^ he adduced the example of a young woman — a 
murderess — ''whose sentence had been commuted, 
and who was now respectably married and doing 
well in Glasgow/^ How has she quieted her con- 
science ? 

On Monday, September 19th, another of these 
melancholy inquests and which occupied several 
hours, revealed a terrible, and we think a porten- 
tous state of society as regards the unprotected 
state of infant life. We quote the report verbatim. 

''The immediate object of this inquiry was to 
ascertain if a child had been born alive or not. The 
surgeon to St. Pancras Workhouse, in giving his 
evidence, said that last week there were in the dead- 
house seven alleged still-born children. He applied 
tests in two cases, and believed they had been born 
alive. The Coroner said he felt bound to expose a 
system with reference to the mode of burial of still- 
born children, which held out a premium to whole- 
sale infanticide.'^ He had not the slightest doubt but 
that the grave-yards of the metropolis teemed with 
hundreds upon hundreds — he might say thousands — 
of murdered children, and that, in consequence of 
infants not having that protection of the law which 

* Doubtless he alludes to the practice of smuggling away the 
little corpses in the coffins of grown persons, and shirking registra- 
tion either of their births or deaths. 
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they onght to have, and which, for the interest of 
society at large, they ought to receive. The Coroner 
added ' here is a pretty state of things, and it is the 
same, I believe, all over the kingdom. There is no 
registration of deaths of still-born children, and 
therefore there is no protection by law for newly- 
born children at all. Their lives depend entirely 
upon the morals of those present at the birth. I 
again say, that I believe there are hundreds and hun- 
dreds of murdered children in the grave-yards of this 
metropolis alone.' A pretty state of things, in- 
deed, for Protestant, enlightened England.^' 

We find it stated as the opinion of a writer in the 
Quarterly, (Vol. X, p. 241) that '' the praises be- 
stowed by travellers on the Italian Hospitals, are 
justly due to such noble institutions,'' and he goes 
on to say, ^' the regulations observed with respect to 
the reception of foundlings, are far better calculated 
to prevent the horrid crime of infanticide, (this was 
in 1814) than those practised in our country ; and 
we sincerely wish," continues the writer, " that the 
Governors of the Foundling Hospital would con- 
descend to borrow a few useful hints from a people, 
who are supposed to have carried their charitable 
establishments to the highest degree of perfection." 

Our readers will remember a case of child-murder 
in its worst form, and without any excuse, perpe- 
trated in September last, by a woman named Wig- 
gins, on her hapless step-child, under circumstances, 
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the heartless cruelty of which, left no room for 
doubt, that Satan does actually possess these mon- 
sters in human form, and instigates them to commit 
horrors which, without his influence, could not surely 
enter into the heart of a woman. 

We are aware our fellow-countrymen do not relish 
being reminded of these " peculiarities,'^ especially 
when facts are being brought home in such a way 
that they cannot be controverted, and we expect to 
be very unpopular for speaking so plainly; unfor- 
tunately this is only another proof of the truth of 
our assertions. 

We know it requires uncommon sense to bear being 
told of faults — whether national or individual — when 
they can ht fairly charged upon us, but no man pos- 
sessed of even common sense, was ever yet aSronted 
at an accusation which was known to be t^nfounded. 

Tn this case, however, we need no argument 
to prove what we advance. We are not preferring 
charges, we are citing the most current reports which 
are in the hands of every one (foreign, unhappily, 
as well as English) and which are open to the in- 
vestigation of all. We are not even repeating them 
in detail, we simply call attention to facts reported 
by others, as they appear in black and white, and 
are circulated in every corner of the world. 

Take up a copy of any other paper at random. 
This is the ' Morning Post,' dated Aug. 31st., 
1859. In its columns for that one day, we peruse, one 
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after another^ cases of " Infanticide ;" " Assaulting /' 
*' Highway Eobbery f •' Murder on the High Seas/' 
and other records of violence in rich profusion, 
varied in this instance by a paragraph^ recording the 
delinquencies of a member of the "clerical pro- 
fession/' the Eev. Jabez Glide (one would have 
thought the name \\sA glided OKki of a novels it sounds 
so smoothly^ and fits so exactly) who is Amply guilty 
of adultery and desertion of his wife and family. 
It is not quite the right example for his eldest 
son (aged twenty); but then he has such a good 
excuse^ to wit, " that his wife was a d — 1 of a 
temper,^' while the angel who now ministers to his 
wants ''is a perfect treasure/' And, after all, the 
£ev« Jabez Glide claims the right of private judg- 
ment, and enjoys that liberty of conscience, which 
justifies every man in interpreting Holy Scripture 
according to his own theory. Now Jabez opens 
his Bible and he reads — " Whosoever put away his 
wife, except it be /or fornication^ and shall marry 
another, &c." He does not choose to give to this 
text the ordinary acceptation, and as this is a free 
country, and Jabez a free man and a parson, he 
glides out of the difficulty without even singeing, 
much less searing his conscience. 

" Then there w one case," says Jabez to himself, 
'* in which a man may put away his wife .... for 
fornication . . . ." he repeats musingly. " If I put 
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away my wife/' he continues, "in order to commit 
fornication, I adopt that course, since I put her 
away for fornication" and accordingly he proceeds 
to act upon this conclusion. We were not present 
at this ingenious soliloquy, but we can explain away 
the Eev. Glide's naughty conduct by no other process. 

Another, and yet more recent case of clerical 
"misconduct,'' being merely the seduction of a 
young lady by a respectable .Vicar, and the "mys- 
terious death " of their infant, (pronounced, by Dr. 
Letheby's evidence, to have been caused by the 
ingenious device of starvation) however, throws the 
o£fence of the Rev. Jabez into the shade. 

But we return from graver to minor misdemeanors, 
illustrative of the tendency to cruelty which marks 
even the younger members of our lower classes. We 
pass over the heartless " tricks" played by school-boys 
upon one another— though we have known these 
more than once terminate in death— we do not even 
allude to the constant occurrence of cruelty to animals 
—of over-driven cab and omnibus horses, of dogs 
stoned, of cats skinned alive, &c., but we come to that 
want of good feeling towards the weak, the aged, and 
the infirm— in fact, towards all known to be unable 
to protect or avenge themselves, which was pro- 
vided against in the details even of Pagan education. 
It was but the other day, we saw a poor old fruit- 
iieller so tormented by a number of rude school-boys 
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just tamed out of class^ that she was crying and 
wringing her hands with vexation. These unfeeling 
imps were amosing themselves at her expense, regard- 
less of her prayers and her tears ; one threw his cap 
over her eyes, while another mixed up her little heaps 
of fruit, and upset her plums into the gutter. We 
know not how long the game had lasted, but shall 
not easily forget the gratitude with which she thanked 
us for delivering her from her unfeeling persecutors. 
Again, what is the conduct of lads such as these 
towards quiet, modest, young girls, steadily executing 
their little errands; do we not constantly see them 
teased, followed, and bullied, and do we not also 
know that it is a constant occurrence for gentlemen^ 
sons if they walk unattended through the streets, 
to be insulted, menaced, and even struck by cowardly 
lads bigger than themselves. If, however, wealthier 
mothers can scarce trust their little sons into the 
streets in open daylight without fear and apprehen- 
sion, what must be the terror of those poorer 
mothers who have neither nursemaids nor governesses, 
tutors nor friends to protect them. Let us consider 
the dangers which await them. We say comparatively 
little about kicks and cuffs, fights and squabbles 
with other boys— Harrovians and Etonians with a 
handle to their name, are liable to these casualties— 
but the poor boy has another danger to dread. In 
an unguarded moment, he may be tempted by fine 
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promises which he is too young to doubt— or he may 
be coaxed by fine words which he is only too ready 
to believe— or he may be laughed out of his hesita- 
tion by taunts^ he knows not how otherwise 
to shake off— or he may be intimidated by threats 
which he fears may be executed .... to do what ? 
.... Willit be believed?— to enlist I— A boy . . . • 
nay a child of fourteen ! This is the way in which 
her Majesty^s Government is compelled to press 
men (?) into the service ! We wonder what our 
military neighbours think of it? But this is a 
secondary consideration^ when we reflect on the afiUc- 
tion of the poor mother. Is this brutality, or is it 
not? Is she not at the mercy of the recruiting 
sergeant ? and what measures can she take to prevent 
her son from being entrapped and stolen from her ? 

But this is not the only mischief to be appre- 
hended in the streets : notwithstanding the sums we 
pay for police, it has been declared before magistrates, 
that in some parts of London it has now become 
unsafe for women and children to venture out after 
dark; elderly gentlemen are liable to be attacked 
and robbed of their watches, purses, and even 
spectacles; and able-bodied persons, especially if 
foreigners, have been garrotted, knocked down, and 
otherwise ill-used, no less in day-light than by 
night, and almost as often in frequented, as in 
deserted thoroughfares. 
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On the 7th October last, we hare one of these 
now Yeij frequent cases, bj which it appears that 
*' Mr. Johan Willmann, a German watchmaker, was 
passing through Montagoe Street, Spitalfields, in 
the middle of the day of the 23rd nit., when three 
men, of whom the prisoner was one, walked boldly 
up to him, and, although it is a much-frequented 
street, two of the men forcibly held him, while the 
third, who so strongly resembled the prisoner that 
he was satisfied he was the same man, took his 
watch out of his waistcoat pocket, lifted his guard- 
chain OYer his head, and walked away with 
both.'' 

It is singular what facilities of every kind are 
afforded to rogues; in thisrery case, "Deeble, the 
officer, complained of a practice which ought in 
the interest of justice to be abolished, as soon as 
possible. He said he knew the prisoner very well, 
and that he had been tried for another watch robbery 
like this, at the Old Bailey on the 3rd of May, 1858, 
when he was sentenced to fifteen months' imprison- 
ment for that offence, but that he had no proofs 
except his evidence, to produce of that conviction. 

'* Mr. Corrie asked him why he had not furnished 
himself with it, as a prisoner was almost certain 
to deny there was any former conviction against 
him, and that was the governing element with courts 
in awarding judgment. 
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Deeble replied, that to get a copy of this convic- 
tion he would have had to pay six-and-eightpence 
out of his own pocket/' 

The very next day, we read of another daring 
robbery committed by three members of what is 
known as the ''Field-Lane gang/* and ''consists 
of the most desperate thieves in the metropolis/' 
But we shoold fill our volume, were we to continue 
giving instances of this striking phase of the age 
we live in. 

To exemplify brutality in another form, what other 
qualification can we give to scenes which occur on every 
occasion of a public execution, where not only men 
and boys, but women and children, rush in anxious 
eagerness to witness the frightful event. Not only 
are the streets throughout the neighbourhood crowded 
with gazers hastening to behold the ghastly spectacle, 
however early may be the hour, or however un- 
seasonable the weather, but every window within 
sight of the gallows, is studded with heads piled 
one above the other, and struggling to obtain a 
view of the wretched culprit as he makes his awful 
exit from the world. 

We talk, and certainly not without reason, of 
the barbarity of Spanish men and women who 
can look on the sickening exhibition of a bull- 
fight — can remain unmoved and fan their faces 
with nonchalance while the noble beast is worried 
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and gashed before them, while horses are gored, and 
matadors are wounded; do we forget the sanguinary 
propensities of our own "fair/' or do we think 
that by thrusting them out of sight, others will 
forget them? Do let us be candid with ourselves 
and say honestly, which of the two is worse— 
the Spanish maid who beholding the ungentle but 
national, and to her, ordinary sport of a bull-fight, 
chats and laughs with the friends who surround her 
as if she were assisting at a common theatrical 
performance, or the English girl who deliberately 
dismembers and then buries, drowns, bums, "sinks 
in a cistern,'' '* packs into a parcel," or " conceals 
in a drawer " the bloody limbs of an innocent babe 
— and that babe her own unbaptized offspring. 

But we forget, further, that bull-fighting, bar- 
barous as it seems, is not so utterly foreign to our 
national notions, as some among us may imagine. 
Surely we are not going to deny that hnW-baiting 
(not so very different a sport) cock-fighting, prize- 
fighting, boxing-matches, (and to a certain extent 
of cruelty, we may add horse-racing) are among the 
amusements which exist, aye, and are witnessed too 
by women and children as well as men, Sunday 
after Sunday in suburban London— that centre of 
decorum and humanity. 

What shall we say to the facts intimated by the 
following account of systematic prize-fighting, 
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shamelessly published with all its disgusting and 
sanguinary incidents, detailed in terms, the techni- 
cality of which, affords significant evidence of the 
national character, of this heathenish sport. It 
is coolly headed. 

"PaGiLisM.— A fight for 400/. to 200/. took 
place on Tuesday in a field a few miles from Tun- 
bridge, between Sayers, the champion of England, 
and Brettle, of Birmingham. // excited much in- 
terest, and a large number of persons were present, 
Sayers was seconded by Macdonald and Brunton, 
and Hodgkiss and Keene acted for Brettle. Only 
six rounds were fought, and the contest terminated 
in a quarter of an hour in favour of Sayers. At the 
commencement of the fight, the first blood was drawn 
by Sayers. In the second round, however, Brettle 
appeared to have the advantage, and there were cries 
of "the first knock-down blow/' but it was not 
allowed. In the fourth round, however, Brettle 
gave Sayers such a tremendous hit that he fell, and 
it was then admitted that the Birmingham man had 
knocked his adversary down. Brettle in the fifth 
round had a fall which dislocated his shoulder, and 
this accident virtually terminated the fight. Brettle, 
however, stood up for a sixth round, but he was so 
powerless from the injury to his shoulder that his 
blows produced no effect upon Sayers. Sayers then 
struck Brettle a tremendous right handed hit upon 
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his left shoulder, and he fell down suddenly with 
great force. His backers and the surgeon then 
decided that Brettle was no longer able to continue the 
fight, and Sayers was therefore the winner in fifteen 
minutes onlj. Both the men had been well trained, 
and were in excellent condition/' 

This is the report precisely as it stands without a 
word of comment ! The Paris papers of September 
24th— about the same date— tell us of a similar event 
at Pantin. Here the combatants were three and three ; 
but there was this difference in the issue^ that all 
were carried off to the Prefecture. 

Again, how shall we characterize the grasping ty- 
ranny of the landlord, who, while exacting the highest 
attainable rent for every miserable den into which 
his dingy tenement is divided, subjects his helpless 
tenants to the baneful influences of an infected at- 
mosphere, by a total disregard of all sanitary measures, 
and callous indifference to what he knows must be, 
and are the consequences of his culpable and selfish 
policy. Had we not penetrated into some of these 
loathsome places, we could not have believed that on 
the one hand, that, physically speaking, human nature 
could have survived such a trial, or morally speak- 
ing that, on the other hand, human nature could have 
inflicted it on fellow-creatures. We have alluded in 
another chapter to the inhuman practice so common 
in England, though so disgraceful to our national 

VOL. I. c 
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character, of the letting out and hiring of children, 
and to the cruel treatment to which they are sub- 
jected, by those who represent themselves as their 
parents, in order to excite the compassion and 
evoke the alms of the benevolent. 

Or again, in what light must we regard the con- 
duct of the husband, or the father, who, greedily 
spending aU his earnings in self-indulgence at the ale- 
house, recklessly abandons his pale wife and ema- 
ciated children to rags and starvation. 

One such we saw but yesterday in the midst of a 
court, in which, doubtless, these scenes are enacted 
every hour. He was vociferating with all the power 
of his lungs ; we thought at first it was a drunken 
soliloquy at which we were assisting, for if his speech 
was answered, it was in accents so faint that we did 
not catch the replies. However, this was unnecessary, 
for although the fellow— as an Irishman would say — 
had all the dialogue to himself, it told its own 
story. 

"Bread! bread indeed!'' he shouted, as he at- 
tempted to reel across the pavement, with uplifted 
fist directed towards the cowering wife and hungry 
children who stood aloof from him: ''why 1 
haven't had no bread myself to-dsLj ; no, nor I don't 
want any, either; why should you have bread, I 
should like to know ?" 

There was apparently a pause, and he fell back 
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against the wall of the hoase^ near which he stood, 
trying to lean against it for support ; but some- 
how, he continued to bend forward as if it were giving 
way. " Oh that's it, is it,*' he continued, apparently 
answering some shadowy observation which did not 
reach our ears ; " Well Fm sick too ; I feel werry 
sick and ill. Tm so ill now, I can't even stand, 
why do you bother me with other people's being ill V* 

"It ain't difficult to see why you're ill," cried 
a neighbour, who seemed to look with compassion 
on the wretched wife. 

" Well, then if you pretends to be a doctor, I 
wish you'd just tell me what's the matter with me, 
or eke keep your tongue to yourself." 

" Matter with you f why, man, ain't you as drunk 
as ever you can hang together ?" 

"Me drunk? I defies you to say that again— no 
/ ain't drunk. I does get drink now and then, I 
daresay, and what if 1 do, why, I ain't the only one. 
How dare you for to go to say that ?" 

And forgetting he was " too ill to stand," the man 
moved forward from the wall towards his interlocutrix 
and attempted to clear the kennel. The effort was be- 
yond his ability just at that moment, and down he came 
upon his face and hands, clean into the turbid stream. 

The ill-used family, of course, rushed to his assis- 
tance, the neighbours came out to see the sight, 
and the melancholy scene wound up with a /a- 

% 
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bleau, which we did not remain to investigate or 
admire.* 

Again^ what is more unfeeling than the practice of 
parents who refuse to suffer their children to attend 
school^ in order to appropriate their little gains^ and 
often to spend them in drink. What more heathen- 
ish and inhuman than the system of burial-clabs, 
with all the moral mischief they engender — or what 
more heartless than the cowardly indifference of the 
man, who ha\ring decoyed a young girl from the 
honest and virtuous path she was pursuing, leaves 
her to endure alone the remorse and ruin he has 
brought upon her, drives her to the commission of a 
desperate crime, and then shaking off all participation 
in her distress, even hesitates not to laugh her to scorn. 

* " Last year/' says the recent report of Judicial Statistics 
'' no fewer than 85|472 persons were ' charged ' with drunken- 
ness, and of these nearly 52,000 were conyicted/' How many 
more, we are tempted to ask, ought to he and are not charged 
with it ? Our readers cannot have failed to remark how much 
more common drunkenness has hecome in women, than formerly. 
We ourselves saw one Monday morning lately, hetween Portman 
Square and St. Marylehone Lane, no fewer than three women so 
intoxicated as to he unahle to walk without aid on either side. 

The Registrar General's report states that there were last year 
15,027 deaths from poisoning. Of these the majority were 
poisoned hy spirituous liquors. Mr. Porter, some years ago, esti- 
mated the amount of heer, spirits, and tohacco, consumed hy the 
working men of the United Kingdom at JG53,41 1,615. Spirits, 
£20,810,208, heer and porter, jS25,383,165, and tohacco and 
snuff, £7,218,242. 
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We talk very glibly and very loudly of the bar- 
barity and cruelty of Spanish brigands, and Roman 
banditti, of the savage insolence and cowardly vio- 
lence of their attacks, we talk also of the moral frailties 
of other nations, of their roguery and chicanery, and 
of many similar vices which we attribute so unsparing 
to them. Has it never occurred to us that all we say 
of them, they may with far more reason affirm of us ? 
Does it never occur to us as we peruse our daily police 
reports, our criminal calendar, and our judicial statis- 
tics, that there is a whole tissue of systematic social 
crime practised in this country, which has never entered 
into the habits of those nations over which we affect a 
moral superiority? Butif we want enlightenment on the 
various forms, in which the character of the lower or- 
ders developes itself, we have only to walk through the 
streets — to frequent those purlieus they have made 
their own, to attend at the Police Courts, and then to 
take note of the various cases as they succeed one an- 
other in grim array. We shall then see in what way the 
ties of nature, the obligations of propriety, and the laws 
of God and man are violated and mocked ; how all the 
restraints of religion and civilization are set aside, and 
uncurbed animal passions reign unchecked, save when 
they clash with one another, and produce a conflict 
and a complication of violence and disorder. 

We translate a curious page from M. Leon 
Faucher^s book on England : if true, it offers at the 
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same time a graphic picture of 19th centarj 
morality in the great Babylon, and a reason for 
much that we must needs notice^ in hopes that others 
may correct. 

After describing the grandeur and luxury^ the 
splendour and ease of the West-end; he continues — 
''Between Bethnal Green and Spitalfields^ upon a 
road which the increasing population has converted 
into a street^ there is held on Monday and Tuesday 
mornings^ between six and seven o^clock^ what may be 
termed a fair or market for children. 

" There is an open space, where children of both 
sexes from the age of seven years and upwards, are col- 
lected to be hired by the week or month, to any one 
needing their services. 

" The father or mother conducts the child to the 
market, it is then 'called^ by them as any vile 
ware, held up to the inspection of bidders, and handed 
over, body and soul, to the man who offers the best 
bargain— no matter for what occupation— at an age 
when its infantine powers are banning to dawn. 
No enquiry is made as to the character of the mas- 
ter, neither is there any guarantee for good example, 
or stipulation for fair, much less for kind, treatment. 

*' The negociation once closed, the owner does what 
he pleases with the child ; it belongs to him exclu- 
sively twelve to fourteen hours a day, for the parents 
have said not a word about education, or even tech- 
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nical instraction, and can expect do lot for it^ but 
that of servitude to an over-reaching and tyrannical 
slave-owner. 

" (Slavery of children !) — This then is the great fea- 
ture of industrial societies. This is a striking fact 
in Great Britain, in direct proportion to the develop- 
ment which industry and wealth have acquired there. 

'' Thus, children are made to serve as auxiliaries to 
machinery, they prepare the raw material for fabrica- 
tion, live in the midst of unwholesome exhalation^, 
bear burdens, and are set to the most disgusting work.'' 

We believe this— if at all— with reluctance. We 
turn from it with a shudder, and can scarcely conceive 
it true : we hope it is the statement of a misinformed, 
or a jealous foreigner; — and yet why should we 
doubt it ? We must fain give credit to the sad story 
of the shirt-makers, needle- women, &c. If such among 
themselves are the propensities and habits of those 
occupying the lowest ranks, we have but to raise 
our view to behold that which may make us suspect 
how they originate. Where, for example, shall we fiiwJ 
greater tyranny and less humanity than in that class— 
itself dependent— but which yet rules the destinies of 
the poor and the hardworking, and holds them in sub- 
ordination. We mean that }arge and important di- 
vision of society, composed of persons more or less 
wealthy, more or less influential, more or less cultivated 
— the overgrown class, w.e might call them, of em- 
ployers to whose tender mercies the poor are com- 
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mitted; since it is they who execute the work for which 
the others are paid, and who, while realizing enor- 
mous profits for themselves, grind down their under- 
lings to the lowest wages. 

Can we be surprised at trade-unions, and secret 
societies, and strikes, when we feel, and see, and know 
that the oppression of this class over the other is gra- 
dually but steadily increasing. It is a grievance known 
to all, but remedied by none, and soon it will be beyond 
Removal, unless indeed it work out its own cure. 

The ordinary public, the casual observer must be 
conscious of the system, by results which are before the 
eyes of the whole world, and might be plain to every 
one. 

Whence comes the brilliant and spacious shop— 
the paint, the polish, the glass, and the glitter— 
whence the luxurious establishment, the expensive 
education of children, the rich attire, the park-like 
country seat, the fashionable town residence, the 
elegant equipage, of tailors, dress-makers, linen- 
drapers, ironfounders, and manufacturers, aye and of 
lesser tradesmen too in their degree. How often do 
we not see advertisements for governesses who " must 
be highly accomplished,^' to instruct the '' young 
ladies'' avowedly in " a tradesman's family ;" but even 
these are less contemptible than such as, aping the 
style of living of their superiors, sink the shop, and 
are not honest enough to call themselves tradesmen. 
We see these, and similar inconsistencies and cannot 
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help feeling indignant at the system of oppression and 
selfish craelty which thej indicate ; what then must 
be the loathing, and detestation, and revenge engen- 
dered in the hearts of their unwilling but helpless 
slaves P Is it not the groans, and tears, and sweat, 
mercilessly wrung from their emaciated and powerless 
forms, mingled and calcined in the fierce crucible of 
human sufiering, which re-appears in the form of gold, 
and all the superfluities it can purchase ? Truly the 
shopkeeper of the nineteenth century has discovered a 
shorter way to the philosopher's stone, than all the 
alchemists of a less sophisticated age. 

It is only a few days, since an attenuated, sickly- 
looking woman was charged before Mr. Payne 
with pawning some shirts which had been given her 
to make up. In the course of the evidence, it appeared 
she had undertaken to make them at four and six- 
pence a dozen, finding thread; and we have all of us 
within our recollection, even harder cases, the details 
of which cannot be remembered without a shudder, 
at the sufierings of the victims, and an execration 
for their heartless and greedy oppressors. 

It came out the other day, says the "Times^' 
of May 6, at one of the London Police Courts, 
that three half-pence is the price paid for mak- 
ing a mantle by the agents of certain houses. 
Alderman Carter expressed his astonishment that 
such could be. " Yes,'' replied the poor sempstress, 
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'' it is only three half-pence, and I have to find needles, 
and cotton, and candles oat of that/^ Let those/^ 
continues the writer, " who bawl and cant about " the 
social eviF' look to this. The impossibility of living by 
honest industry, in consequence of the badness and 
inadequacy of wages fills our streets with unwilling 
prostitutes. If ladies would thin the legion of ''unfor- 
tunates,'' let them pay their poor sempstresses better.'^ 
This is hardly a fair anathema, for we suppose it is 
intended for one. If the remedy were in the hands 
of the ladies, we are gallant enough to believe that a 
much more humane system would prevail. 

We do not believe that ladies in general, have any 
idea of the life and its hardships, of those whose work 
they wear. They drive up to the '' establishment'^ of 
a fashionable milliner and dress-maker. The brass 
plate on the door, the smart, buttoned page who 
opens it, the well-carpeted stairs, the magnificent 
show-room, all look so cheerful and prosperous on 
the outside, that no one possessed of the liveliest 
imagination, could picture to themselves tlie fearful 
contrast between what is, and what is not seen be- 
tween the surface and the " under-current.'^ Could the 
eye of that thoughtless woman of fashion peep behind 
the thin partition, or penetrate into the room below, 
she would be as much moved, and probably as much 
horrified as if, when she gazes on her perfect form in 
that long mirror, before which she is trying on the 
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lost Paris mantle, she were to detect behind the clqar 
complexion and rounded contour of her features, the 
angular lines of har own skull in all its ghastly nudity. 

The one is near her as surely as the other, and she 
is equally unconscious of the presence of either. The 
mistress of the '' eatabliahmeiut/' all smiles and grace, 
stands by her side, and points out to her the most 
becoming toilettes. She little dreams that that '' love 
of a bonnet,'' which " only arrived from the Eue de la 
Paix yesterday,'' was finished during the night by a 
pale consumptive English, or possibly French girl, 
whose last labour it will be. She will go to her 
Rue de la Paix, though ithat head-d]:ess never came 
&om there, and peace be with her. 

We could tell some of our London ladies a tale of 
sempstress-life, which would make them hold up their 
hands. Would that it might induce them to busy 
themselves in enquiring into, sifting out, and devising 
some plan to remove the evil. 

We have heard from the lips of one of these 
victims of the oppression of employers, accounts, 
which, but for our faith in the word of one to whom 
the world had becoipe a shadow and a dream— for 
her hard life sent her a living skeleton to an early 
grave— would seem utterly incredible. 

Will our readers believe that, in order to produce 
those airy gossamers in which their fairy forms trip 
so lightly over the polished floors of aristocratic 
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saloons^ young women^ as handsome^ as yoang^ and as 
fragile as themselves, must endure harsh treatment, 
close application and protracted confinement to an 
occupation the sedentary nature of which requires to 
be counterbalanced by exercise — days on days of 
labour, and successive nights of toil, whether in health 
or out of health, whether wanted at the sick or dying 
bed of a parent, or whether needing a natural and ne- 
cessary amount of relaxation and change. How is it 
that those who are so merciful to the negro slave, who 
hold fancy-fairs and charity bazaars, who get up 
concerts, and dinners, and balls to emancipate the 
slave of another race and nation, have no compassion, 
or rather have never thought of seeking out and 
releasing the white slave, their own neighbour and 
sister by nature, by nation, and by religion. We 
know it to be a fact, that in the " houses'' of some of 
our fashionable dress-makers, the stress of business 
during the season is such, that for nights together 
some of these luckless girls do not even undress ! 
They are allowed to lie down for a certain time, and 
many of them are compelled to toil in the same way 
all through the Sunday, upon pain of losing their 
employment. Their meals do not even bring a change 
of position ; the plate or cup is brought in and set 
down beside them, and they eat as they can, unless 
the work they are upon would be soiled by the proxi- 
mity, and then they are released for a few moments. 
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Often^ however^ the close and poisoDoas atmosphere 
is unchanged all day^ and is onlj rendered more 
sickening by the process of dining in the way we 
have described. As we have said, we are convinced 
if our fair friends knew all this^ if they could suppose 
that their unfortunate fellow-creatures were thus ill- 
used, they would, themselves, be the first to cry out 
against the abuse. But how can they suspect that 
the complacent-looking, elegant, accommodating 
person, who is so smooth-tongued, and so amiable, 
has only to shut the door through which she makes her 
exit, to put off all this outward semblance, and then, 
once out of sight, to urge her hard-worked depen- 
dents like a Yankee slave driver. How can they ima- 
gine that the " young lady'' called in, to " wait upon 
their ladyships,'' is one picked for the purpose from 
among those upon whom the cruelty has told with least 
effect, and that she dare not suffer herself to betray 
any symptoms of fatigue or dissatisfaction. 

We have been assured at meetings by public speak- 
ers, who have studied this abuse, that in many houses 
where young persons are congregated for seden- 
tary occupations, it is the custom to entice and allure 
them to prefer remaining where they are, and to deter 
them from seeking employment elsewhere, not by fair 
and honest treatment, not by just and remunerative 
wages, not by reducing the hours of labour to a rea- 
sonable quantum, not by kindness and care of soul or 
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body — no, this would imply a disinterestedness, a sa- 
crifice, of which these grasping task-masters are inca- 
pable, but by permitting and encouraging improper 
conversation, by allowing the most dangerous facilities 
wherever and whenever it can be done without detri- 
ment to their interests, and by reading to them 
while they sit at work, books of a demoralizing ten- 
dency ; thus, not content with robbing these poor 
creatures of health and strength, and wringing all 
that is to be got, even to the last drop of blood, out of 
their bodies, they steal from them their souls, and their 
only chance of happiness — that of the world to come. 

A pamphlet recently published by Mr. Hopley, 
under the title "Wrongs which call for redress,'' 
ably exposes many of the evils and much of the in- 
justice from which the working-classes suffer. 

" The cruelty,'' he says, " which keeps the dress- 
makers' apprentices at work for eighteen hours at a 
time has often excited public indignation, and the 
details quoted from the Parliamentary evidence are 
frightful. It would seem that this evil will never be 
effectually dealt with, while dressmakers are allowed 
to have apprentices, and unhappily these establish- 
ments are not alone in their unjustifiable demands 
upon their workpeople." 

Akin to this, is the cruelty of master-manufac- 
turers towards factory children, not only in the 
number of hours these poor young things who are 
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piniDg for firesh air and natural exerciite are shut up 
in a -sedentary position^ but in the defective ventila- 
tion and often bad drainage^ which poisons the air 
in which they are confined during so large a portion 
of their lives. 

" Some of the evidence from the bleaching and 
djeing establishments/' says Mr. Hopley, "ii 
equally startling. The picture of the poor little 
children under ten years of age^ toiling at the inju- 
rious employments of lace running and drawings or 
"dipping" in the earthenware manufactories, is very 
distressing. The long hours are the great evil every- 
where.'' The following extract, from the evidence 
of workers at bleaching and finishing works for 
cotton and woollens, speaks for itself : — 

" I have scores of times seen both men and chil- 
dren asleep at their work, and very dangerous work 
too."— "Very often they go to sleep over their 
work." — " I have had almost every day to take a 
board and beat it on the table to waken them, as 
they were slumbering at their work. At that time 
they would be hooking cloth ; and while they should 
be doing it, I see them nodding and trying to catch 
the hook."— ''As to the older ones, I have often 
and often seen them down asleep, not being able to 
hold up. K the manager had gone out, they would 
drop down in a minute in the packing-boxes and go 
to sleep."— "We have often gone to sleep on the 
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tables, or with our heads on the wet cloth, or any- 
where where we could sit still/' — " The little ones 
very often fall asleep standing to their work. They 
fall asleep standing before their hooks. I have to 
keep them awake; and my heart is so sore for them 
that I cannot speak to them. I have worked at 
bleach-works, in the finishing room, twenty years, 
and it has always been so in all the works where I 
have been."— ''It falls very hard upon the weaker 
boys. I have often seen them sleeping on their legs, 
and I have done so often myself. Their whole frame 
suffers. I have known at least eight in the last 
twelve months who have fallen into consumption and 
died.'' — "This retiring from work to die is of course 
very common ; I have buried one little sister ; my 
parents always thought it was from the long hours. 
She came here at ten, and was fourteen when she 
died, and she used to work very long hours. She 
was iU" (that is, off work before she died) "ten 
days only." — " I have often been ill from working in 
the great heat. My leg is now bad from it, and the 
doctor told me I must give up. The girls very often 
suffer from it ; go away and die from it and the long 
hours." Ten consecutive witnesses employed at dif- 
ferent establishments mention " many cases within 
their knowledge, of boys and young men having 
been ill, and off work, and who have died from the 
long hours." But perhaps there is nothing in 
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this report more touching than the patient and 
almost despairing anxiety sho^n among the opera- 
tives for a protecting law: — "We are all most an- 
xiously looking for the bill/^— " Is there any sign of 
a ten-hours bill being gotten ?'' — " Is there any 
chance of a bill being passed this session ?" — " I feel 
very tired many times, but I dare not stop/^ — "I 
know that all in this room are very anxious for the 
short-time bill."— " Every girl in the room would 
like a short-time bill, though they would earn less 
wages." — "I should like the short-time bill very 
much."— "I have talked to them many a time about 
the hours being shortened like the factories. They 
wish that time would come." — " We have long been 
waiting for the short hours." — " They all wished for 
the short-time bill very much," — "The short-time 
bill will do us all good." — "I have seen the girls, 
when they have been taking a piece from the puUing- 
up machine, fall asleep ; one of them was not ten 
years of age. The child looked as pale as a piece of 
the cloth. I have seen men take this child in their 
arms and say they wished they could see it in London 
in this state ; that is, so livid and wan from the work. 
I mean that if they could see such things in London, 
they would know that there was a want of a bill." 

It is mortifying to iBnd, after reading the evidence 
given by so many diflferent labourers, foremen, doc- 
tors, &c., that the Parliamentary committee arrived at 
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the conclusion tbat '' the labour of women and chil- 
dren in bleaching^ dyeings finishing, making up and 
packing work^ should not be restricted by legislative 
enactment/' 

It is not very long since^ that gross and cruel 
abuse of night-work in the cotton mills was allowed 
and practised. We know it is now by law pro- 
hibited, but the act which forbade it was not passed 
without considerable opposition, and its repeal was 
vehemently demanded, the mill-owners contending 
that unless they could enforce the labour of their 
apprentices by night as well as by day, they should 
be ruined. 

Another exemplification is that of tlie cruelty 
practised towards young sweeps who, we now and 
then discover, are still employed to ascend flues, not- 
withstanding the substitution of machinery and the 
legal prohibition. Here is an instance given us by 
the " Times/' which proves that these luckless little 
beings are not secured from cruelty and violence 
even by Acts of Parliament. 

Climbing Boys. — A fine of 10/. was on Friday 
inflicted on a man named Daintree for cruelty to a 
boy in his service, whom he had compelled to 
get up a chimney in defiance of the Act of Parlia- 
ment. The magistrates commented very severely on 
the prisoner's conduct. He had on many occasions 
treated the boy with gross cruelty. The boy, a poor 
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dcklj lad, said that he had to strip naked to get into 
the chimney, which was small, and, the mortar pro- 
jecting from the wall, he stuck fast, and could nei- 
ther get up nor down. Daintree got on to the roof 
with a ladder, and threatened to poke him down with 
a pole, and also threatened to light a wisp of straw 
under him. The poor little fellow at length wrig- 
gled himself out and descended. He had been with 
Daintree about three weeks, and had been constantly 
ill-treated by him.'^ 

Just such a case as this occurred in the beginning 
of 1816, when a child used with a similar cruelty 
was killed, and public attention being called to the 
system and the possibilities it involved, a machine was 
invented to supersede the necessity of employing chil- 
dren for this purpose. It was highly approved, and 
the inventor received a prize from the Adelphi 
Society as the reward of his ingenuity, but it did not 
even then come into use, and the old and perilous mode 
continued in all its force till within the last few years. 

It will scarcely be believed, but it is nevertheless 
true, that previous to this period , say up to the end 
of the eighteenth century, little girls were forced 
into this prejudicial and dangerous work. How 
children of either sex came to be subjected to this 
cruelty is incomprehensible, inasmuch as it is well 
known to produce a peculiar state of disease termi- 
nating in certain death, and known as the chimney 
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sweeper's complaint. Some, it is true, escape, but 
even then their prospects in life are marred by the 
futile occupation of their early years. Their earnings 
have been so small, they can have no funds to start 
them, and the season of life in which they ought to 
have been acquiring knowledge and learning a trade, 
is utterly lost to them for any useful purpose. 

The consequence,^' says Sir Thomas Bernard, 
is that the great majority of these boys are driven 
to a profligate and vicious course of life." The only 
occupation they can pursue, is that of becoming 
master-chimney-sweeps in their turn, and of their 
chances of success, and above all of elevating them- 
selves above the degradation into which they have 
fallen, may be estimated by the fact, that as says the 
same philanthropist we have just quoted—" of about 
two hundred master-chimney-sweepers in London, 
there are not above twenty who can make a decent 
livelihood by it; and that in most instances the 
master is only a lodger, having one room for himself, 
his wife, and children, and another (generally a cellar 
without a fire-place,) for his soot and his apprentices, 
without any means of providing for their comfort, 
health, or cleanliness, and without any other bed for 
them than the soot bags which they have been using 
in the course of their day's work.'' 

In Paris there is an (Euvre established by a bene- 
volent association, under the direction of the Domi- 
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nican Friars^ expressly for this class of unfortunates. 
It is called L'CEavre des Bamoneursj and interests 
itself in the temporal^ no less than the spiritual wel- 
fare of these children of the mountains, for thej 
still continue as formerly with us, to come over from 
Savoy, Auvergne, &c., returning every year as soon 
as their services can be dispensed with. 

We now come to another characteristic peculiarly 
English, and perceptible at a very early age. Scarce 
a school-boy in whatever rank of life does not afford 
an example of it, and the degrading floggiug-system 
may be one cause of it ; in the upper ranks of life, 
however, it often disappears at the period of life at 
which it becomes manifest that polished manners are 
among the requirements of etiquette and the exigencies 
of society. We allude to that reckless disregard of the 
feelings of others which so often stamp our practical 
jokes. We are sorry to say we have lately observed 
a disposition to re-introduce one, which we almost 
believed had gone out of favour with the class who 
used to indulge in it, and we had hoped these per- 
sons had so far improved their style, as to be content 
with confining their deeds of prowess to wrenching 
off knockers, and tearing away bell-handles in the 
dark, or ringing at area gates, and running away 
to shew they were not cowards ; nevertheless we find 
a country paper " regretting to record the dastardly 
conduct of some ruffians unknown, who at Yeovil 
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are in the habit of throwing vitriol and other dama- 
ging liquid upon the dresses of females/' Our 
readers, like ourselves, must remember cases where 
the injury has not been limited to the dress, but 
young women have, in the streets of London, also re- 
ceived dischai^es of chemical preparations in their 
faces, to their lasting disfigurement and often se- 
rious injury of sight. One such outrage was perpe- 
trated with seriously aggravating circumstances, no 
longer ago than January 26th this year, as may be 
seen by the daily papers of the 27th ; while a report 
dated 24th September tells us " a disgraceful act of 
cowardly brutality occurred at Hereford, where a 
labourer had thrown vitriol over a young girl, because 
she declined to marry him/' What would have been 
her fate had she consented ! 

Let us advance a step higher, and we have that 
which may be one exciting cause of much that has 
gone before ; we allude to these degrading punish- 
ments inflicted in England, whose existence among us 
at the present day, is altogether exceptional as it is 
inexplicable, and the tendency of which must be to 
demoralize and to debase the national character. 

We are fond of bragging of the "spirit'' and 
"pluck" of the English, and yet we see sons of 
gentlemen and noblemen, and soldiers ready to take 
the field, castigated by a process to which no 
respectable dog would submit in any other country. 
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In France, a yonng lad of gentlemanly feeling 
Would consider hiiBself disgraced for ever, after snch 
treatment^ and in the French army^ which is at least 
as well disciplined and as strictly drilled as ours, a 
private soldier is legally justified in striking an ofiScer 
who has just laid his hand upon him. The number- 
less disgusting cases of flogging in the army and navy, 
and the excess to which this punishment has been car- 
ried in our barracks, is too fresh in the memory of our 
readers, to need that we should here quote either the 
cases themselves, or abstracts from them. 

We may suggest that " branding/' appears not at 
all less reprehensible in its nature, or pernicious in 
its consequences, and we shall not only sincerely 
rejoice to see the day when this and other such bane- 
ful errors in legislation will be abolished, but we 
shall expect to date from that period, an improvement 
in the moral tone of our population. 

*' Shame V' ^2i^s an indignant leader in one of the 
" people's'' journals, echoing the yells with which Mr. 
Bright's recital of one of these sanguinary occurrences 
was received at a public meeting of honest working men 
— " Shame upon all who were in any way, directly or 
indirectly, concerned in this blasphemous treatment 
of the human form. Shame upon his £oyal Highness 
the commander-in-chief (with all his dinner-eatings 
at the London Tavern in behalf of charities) as 
upon the poor brute whose arm was raised by order 
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of the commanding officer against his brother. 
Shame upon all who could listen to the victim's 
screams with dry eves^ and seeing the blood rain 
upon the ground, still call for more lashes ! 

''We have a description of a Black Monday at 
Woolwich. We are told that the 'cat* was to be 
extensively used in the week just begun. We find 
that ' during the past two months, the authorities at 
the war department have sanctioned the punishment 
of the lash to a large extent at Woolwich and other 
garrison towns/ Thus the sickening details given 
by Mr. Bright apply to ' other garrison towns.' 
The cat is playing a conspicuous part just now in the 
British army ; every lash being given with the sanc- 
tion of the very popular Duke of Cambridge. Flesh 
is being torn from men's backs for insubordination^ in 
a country where a wheal on the carcase of a horse is 
punished by the interference of the Society for the 
Suppression of Cruelty to Animals, of which the 
commander-in-chief is probably a member. But 
then, is a common soldier to be compared with a 
thorough-bred charger ? 

" It is admitted, by all save those persons who have 
power to put aside the lash, that it debases the men 
whose backs are skinned by its cruel stripes. 
Whipped men never make good soldiers. Still, to 
whip is not to degrade enough. " The man shall not 
stoop/' say the authorities of the war department ; 
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" he shall crawl/' Men are branded with tlic letter 
Dj and are left to bear aboat for ever this scar^ as an 
indelible brand of infamy. Thus they may be 
infamous^ seared with an iron and striped with the 
cat ; but infamous as they are, they are good enough 
to bear her Majesty's uniform, and fight for the honour 
of England when an occasion presents itself/''^ 

No heed, however, has as yet been paid to the 
demonstrations of public disgust and indignation, 
occasioned by the disgraceful affair at Woolwich, 
though a clumsy attempt— which deceived no one— 
and died a natural death, was made to slur it over. 
We find that on Friday, 2nd September, and again 
on Friday 9th, two similar outrages took place, the 
former at Canterbury, and the latter at Carlisle. In 
both cashes, the infliction was so severe that the 
patients were of necessity conveyed to the hospital, 
and one was reported to have died. In the first, says 
the account : 

" After receiving twenty-five lashes the prisoner 
fainted, but on his recovery the remainder of the 
punishment was inflicted. The unfortunate man was 
conveyed to the hospital in a helpless state, and 
still lies very ill. The rumour that he had died is 
unfounded.'' 

* The Zouaves carried their pet kittens to the Crimea, the 
British soldier was satisfied to remember at a distance, *'the 
« cat' he left behind him." 

VOL. I. 1> 
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Let it not be supposed that we approve of the mis- 
condact of these men^ or wish to screen it ; we are 
quite ready to admit that British soldiers are frequent- 
ly, very frequently, a very bad set. We have by us a 
curious collection of cases, entirely military, which 
we mean to produce some day for the edification of the 
Horse Quards. They include, we can assert, every 
possible variety of every possible crime; but even 
allowing them to be ten times worse, we still contend 
that flogging is not the proper kind of punishment ; 
it will never make the soldier a better man. What 
too, is the result in a disciplinary point of view f 
The " Times'' of September 7, tells us that the returns 
of deserters during the last month, give the extra- 
ordinary large number of 385. 

It is true, England is not the only country where 
these savage punishments are retained, but we do not 
think that any other country makes such a boast of 
its refinement, cultivation, and humanity, and there- 
fore, of course, more is expected of her. 

The Russian knout is worse than even the English 
cat, and need not be more particularly alluded to. 
In Prussia, we believe, it is the custom for the military 
offender to pass through a double file of his comrades 
and to receive a smart stroke from each, applied with 
a switch which each holds in his hands. la Austria, 
the culprit is not only chastised, but is expected— no, 
not ex^eciei^required to "return thanks for the 
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gracious infliction/' This is adding insult to injury^ 
it is a moral as well as a physical penance. In 
France^ the only punishment adopted in the army or 
navy^ is imprisonment for a longer or shorter period^ 
and if greater severity be required^ a diet more 
sparing than the ordinary prison ration. 

In England, flogging is not confined to the army 
and navy, nor yet to gentlemen's colleges, or charity- 
schools ; it is an ugly feature in prison discipline, and 
has, we are told in a September number of the 'Times,' 
" been resorted to somewhat frequently lately in the 
House of Correction, Coldbath-fields. On Friday 
last, a prisoner was tied up and had three dozen lashes 
inflicted upon him, by order of the Visiting Justices, 
for insubordination to one of the officers." 

Were we to go on from this to another form of 
brutality exercised towards the lower classes, and one 
which touches them yet more nearly, what a chapter 
we might write upon the ruffianly insolence of 
officials, and of the whole bureaucracy of those 
employed in dealing with the poor. 

We said just now, that to an observant eye there is 
a deep moral to be drawn from every one of those 
cases, which come before the magistrate as every-day 
occurrences, hardly noticed by those who are used to 
hear them \ but there is a lesson to be learned out- 
side the police office, and before we even set foot 
within the Court. 

D 2 
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Observe that poor woman standing near the 
entrance^ and supporting herself by the rail which 
she has grasped convulsively ; see how deadly pale is 
her cheeky her lips are ashy^ and her eyes dim with 
tears ; she is evidently in expectation of some awful 
crisis^ which is to be decided within^ and on which 
her all depends. She can bear the suspense no 
longer^ she totters forward as if under the influence 
of drink ; but she has not been drinking^ we 
doubt if she has broken her fast to-day. " What's 
your business here^ misses/' says a grufi voice, and 
she is met by a policeman of stalwart size^ and pro- 
portionally important bearing; the poor woman tries 
to speak^ but the words die on her lips before she 
can give them utterance^ and with a choking sob she 
bursts into tears. '* Come now, you just move on/^ 
says the man, who is anything but moved himself at 
the sad spectacle of sorrow and despair before his 
hardened eyes. ''We can't have no noise here/' 
and taking her by the shoulders he pushes her out- 
side. She walks on unresistingly, and apparently 
unconsciously, as far as he leads her ; there we are 
glad to see she is surrounded by two or three wo- 
men also standing about the door, who more humane 
than the buckramed ''individual in blue/' pity 
her forlorn condition, and do their best to console 
her. 

Or, again, look at that little emaciated child 
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sitting as close as it dare to the step of the door, and 
peering with anxious look within; its frock is of 
tattered black stuff; shoes and stockings it has 
none ; its arms, neck, and head are bare ; its delicate 
features, shaded bj long golden hair, look sickly, 
but are neither devoid of beauty nor of interest, 
for they wear an expression which experience of 
suffering alone can have imparted. 

At length, wearied with the repeated disappoint- 
ments of hope deferred, the child begins to look 
more sad, presently its lip curls, and the large tears 
may be seen chasing each other down its pallid face. 
This is another Police Court, and the man who 
appears at the door is another Police-officer, but 
it is the same hard-featured, self-sufficient type. He 
looks sternly at the little, weeping, fragile figure, 
and the look would have been enough, the child 
has felt it before, she understands it, young as she 
is. She rises timidly, and seems doubtful whether 
to depart or to cling closer to the post round which 
her arm was twined, but the choice is no longer 
her's; the "Pleeceman" opens his grim mouth, and 
asks her roughly what she is doin^ there, adding, 
" we can't have ragged wagabonds crowding up the 
doors in this 'ere fashion; you move on, will 
you.'' We recall almost involuntarily the fable of 
the wolf and the lamb; the analogy is perfect. 
Despite its reluctance, the little child creeps away 
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but still turns back^ and as if fascinated, keeps its 
ejes fixed on the gloomj portal. 

As soon as it is out of hearing, we approach it 
and ask why it is waiting near that Court. 

We see its little features pucker again as it makes 
an effort to answer our question, and then with a 
sensibility unusual in so small a child, it answers, 
bursting into tears : '' Mother's been took in there, 
Sir/' This is all she says, we can elicit no more 
from her, whether from shyness or a fear of betraying 
her mother we cannot tell, but she remains inac- 
cessible to all further interrogation, and only con- 
tinues to weep. 

Here, thought we, is a tale of woe — here is a 
phase of " Court-life /' if that woman be found guilty 
of whatever crime she is charged with, and be com- 
mitted for trial, what will become of that poor, 
innocent, feeble, unprotected child ? And again, we 
wondered what must be the effect of the unjust 
harshness of that man, who drove her away from 
the little corner she so harmlessly occupied, and 
where the only consolation which her case admitted, 
was watching that door by which she hoped to see 
her mother return to her, acquitted, and free. 

And, unhappily, these are not exceptional cases ) 
put a man of that class in any ofi&ce wherein he 
is invested, with a little brief authority, and he 
instantly forgets himself, and shews there is nothing 
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noble or generous in' his nature; the moment ha 
is eleTstedy he becomes as tyrannical as those of whose 
oppression he once complained himself. We sea 
it in every office throughout the land for the ad- 
ministration of public relief, and in cases where 
one would have supposed the circumstances of those 
over whom those persons are placed, would have 
inspired them with pity. 

We have not, in general, any complaints to 
make of the treatment of prisoners; as regards the 
the theory of gaol management, ''prisoners'' 
are only too well used, and are notoriously better 
fed, and better accommodated than paupers. But, 
to shew that, even in prisons, officials will be ruffianly 
and overbearing when they are not duly restricted, 
we will remind our readers of an incident which 
occurred a short time since at Coldbath-fields, in 
the case of a young man named Smythe. It ap- 
pears that this youth had been sentenced to a term 
of incarceration for stealing a bracelet, and died 
in the gaol before the period had expired. He was, 
it seems, of good family, and had been well educated, 
but his friends were not known, and no one came 
to see him except a young girl to whom he had 
been previously attached. She, however, only called 
twice, and on the occasion of her third visit she 
was told he was dead. 

She claimed the body, wishing to have it interred 
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decently; and it was actually delivered to her in 
a state of nudity^ not even a cloth to cover it 
being given. Mr. Bletchly, the surgeon, considered 
this conduct disgraceful in a civilized country. The 
body was brought naked to the premises of Mr. 
Shillibeer, undertaker, adjoining applicant's residence, 
and here he had an opportunity of seeing it; and 
he saw upon the chest the effects of a blister four- 
teen inches long and nine wide, which had been 
applied to the deceased when he was in a weakly 
state. He had never seen or heard of such a thing. 
Even to a robust man, such a blister was fearful; 
but he could conceive no circumstance which would 
Justify its application to a man who had been 
living on bread and water for a considerable time. 
His object in applying to his Worship, was to know 
if he could direct any inquiry into the matter, or 
furnish him with any details that might lead to 
the discovery of the young man's relatives. 

** Mr. Jardiue said he had uo jurisdiction in such 
a matter. There must have been an inquest held 
upon the body, that being compulsory by law ; but 
if any of the officials had neglected their duty, 
the proper course was to address a letter upon the 
subject to the Visiting Justices, who would inquire 
into it at once. Was it not possible there was some 
mistake as to the body being naked? (!) 

'' Mr. Bletchly.— I saw it in that state myself, and 
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to be the prescribed visiting hour ; and further, to 
the difficulties systematically thrown in the way 
of their seeing a priest— if " Papists/' 

Neither does this species of cruelty terminate 
here. There are the horrors of the " dead-house/' 
the bitter deception of *' mock-funerab/' to which 
every pauper is liable, and the mode in which pauper 
interments are conducted, so that the friends of the 
departed are excluded from the sad privilege of 
following them to the grave. 

If these be some of the causes, as well as proofs, of 
demoralization, we need not travel far to seek for 
others. Can we not discern the same tendency in the 
whole treatment of the poor by the rich ? in the tyran- 
nical subjection under which they are placed to those 
parish officials who use them like dogs, and by taunt- 
ing them publicly with their vices — which after all 
are very likely the same as indulged in by their high 
mightinesses themselves— destroy in them all feeling 
of self-respect, and with it, the little moral energy 
which poverty and neglect have left alive in them. 

Let any one, who is disposed to repudiate this 
assertion, station himself outside the workhouse door 
on one of those dreaded Monday mornings, on which, 
through some strange notion of right management, the 
poor are kept waiting hour after hour, to the detriment 
notonly of their occupation, but of their health, for it 
is the same whether the heat be threatening a sun- 
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stroke, the wind a harricane, or the clouda a storm. 
When they have heard the names called out, and 
have seen how this portion of the process is got 
through, let them invent some ingenious pretext for 
getting within those cheerless walls— for the guardians 
are rigidly exclusive— and watch the demeanour of 
every official towards the wretched beings immured 
therein. The building itself wears all the deadly 
gloom of a prison, and truly its cells serve for 
the '' punishment^^ of those who have been tried for 
the " crime'' of poverty ; and as no expiation on their 
part will be accepted for this heinous offence, there, 
in all probability, they must end their days. As we 
have already treated of these substitutes for the 
Alberghidei Porcrf,— alas ! what a contrast they pre- 
sent to those which bear this name— we will not 
pursue this subject further, but proceed to what we 
conceive to be another and most fertile cause of the 
demoralization of the lower orders. 

Here again we shall scarcely be contradicted, when 
so many others have thought so before us, and with us; 
but unhappily their lucubrations and their prognos- 
tics have passed unheeded, and the evil of crowded, 
unclean, unhealthy dwellings, is not only unremoved, 
and unremedied, but continues to increase, and with 
it, all the mischiefs it engenders. 

If we go back to 1851, the date of the Common 
Lodging-house Act, and trace its attempts and its 
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failures, we shall see how little has been accomplished 
in the last eight years, though it is true that some 
slight amelioration was produced by a renewal of the 
act in 1853; we may see this by referring to the 
Eeport published by Dr. Letheby in 1857. 

By the perusal of this document— which, however, 
only comprises the observations taken during three 
months, circumscribed to an extent of 1,023 houses 
—we shall be able to judge of the condition of the 
dwellings of the poor, and the need there was for 
examination and reform. 

The Doctor tells us that he visited 2,208 rooms, 
every one of which was in a state of fearful insalu- 
brity, and even of dilapidation. The number of 
inhabitants occupying them was 5,791, composing 
1,576 families ; persons of both sexes, all ages, and 
various families were of course huddled together in 
these holes, to the total disregard of the most ordinary 
suggestions of decency and propriety. For obvious 
reasons we must forbear further detail ; our readers 
can imagine that such conditions of life could only 
conduce to one result. 

'' I have/' continues the Report, " not only seen 
grown up children sharing the bed of their parents, 
which was further made to serve for relations or 
friends either residing with or visiting them ; but I 
have seen births and deaths in immediate contact, 
the same bed containing the mother and her scarcely 
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born infant, another child in the cooTalsions of deaths 
and a third a corpse waiting for burial. Cases of 
this description ^re frequent in these quarters." 

He mentions more especially '^ one house, in which 
reside forty-eight men, seventy-three women, and 
fifty children ; the number of rooms in which these 
one hundred and seventy human beings are stowed, 
is thirty-four, and they are disposed of, somewhat as 
follows. lu one room, two men, two women, and 
three children ; in another, one man, four women^ 
and three children, and so on. Every room is dirty 
and dilapidated, and the rent varies from Is, Sd. to 
3«. 6d, per week. 

"It is not long,'' says Dr. Letheby, "since I 
called the attention of the Commissioners to a neigh- 
bourhood the depraved condition of which was yet 
more flagrant (!) I now proceed to lay before you the 
details of a case which requires immediate notice. 

"In the district of Bishopsgate, a little below 
Houndsditcb, there is a narrow lane, leading to New 
Street. This lane contains a row of twelve houses, 
which are in an alarming state of unhealthiness. 

" Each house contains six or seven rooms, tenanted 
by the lowest of the low ; the total presents seventy- 
seven rooms occupied by two hundred and fifty-two 
persons. In one of these rooms we found two men, 
three women, and five children, and a fortnight ago 
when visiting the ground floor at No. 6, we found 
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there bj the side of the bed, in which were sleeping a 
man^ two women^ and three children, the corpse 
of a little girl who had died wme days previously. 
There it lay, on the bare floor, without coffin or 
winding-sheet. How, I ask, can health exist in such 
a place, and how can the most ordinary sentiments 
of humanity survive such an utter disuse of the 
simplest habits of decency? 

*' In this miserable room, the rent of which was 
\hd, per week, one could almost smell death in the 
nauseous miasmatas of the surrounding atmosphere, 
and it was not possible to remain unconscious that 
the air was pregnant with the seeds of disease and 
pestilence.^' 

In Hose Alley, sickness is the normal state of the 
inhabitants; fever which continually reigns there, 
spreads from room to room, and attacks adults with 
so much violence, that the only chance of saving life, 
is to remove the patient the moment he is attacked. 

In order to ascertain the quality of the air, the 
Doctor tells us he tested it by a chemical process, 
and arrived at the result that not only is there 
a totally insufficient proportion of oxygen, but that it 
contained three times as much carbonic acid as the 
ordinary air, mingled with miasmatic vapours, which 
were the inevitable products of putrefaction and 
fetid exhalations.'^ 

* An article in a French daily paper commenting on London 
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^' I consider it my bounden daty/^ he concludes^ 

not to mask these fearfal facts; not only because 
this state of things perpetuates fever and organic 
disorder, but also because it developes a moral 
pestilence far more frightful, and prepares for society 
a generation of men deprived of every instinct of 
morality, and ready to commit every outrage 
which misery and degradation can inspire" 

Dr. Letheby concludes his Beport, by suggesting as 
a remedy that these dwellings should be brought 
under the Common Lodging-house Act, by way 
of empowering the authorities to exercise over them 
their scrutiny and supervision. 

Very little notice, however, seems to have been 
taken either of the facts or the hints put forwai^d by 
the Doctor. In a recent number of the " Morning 
Post,^' we find a recital of a condition of matters 
as lamentable as ever. 

As an instance, that Journal describes a room in a 
house. No. 4, John Street, Bethnal Green, which at 

smoke, assures its readers that it is by this that the atmosphere in 
the sister capital is vitiated, and that it is thus life is destroyed. 
He adds that out of 1,000 persons born at the same time in Paris, 
396 attain the age of fifty-nine, while in London only 147 reach 
that period of life. The truth of this statement we are not in a 
position to guarantee. He hopes great things from the improve- 
ments in Paris, and affirms that the removal of close and objec- 
tionable streets throughout that city has already told with good 
effect on the general salubrity of the spot. 
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most was only calcolated to accommodate three per- 
sons, yet occapied by six ! These were a man and his 
wife, ayonth, and three yonng girls about foarteen. 

At No. 3, in the same street, it calls attention to 
another room of similar dimensions, in which were 
living a man and woman, three lads and two girls 
above fourteen, making seven persons, and at Nos« 
5, 7, 10, &c. precisely similar cases are cited. 

These houses are stated to be in a most unclean 
and infectious condition, the floors, walls, sheds, 
literally alive with vermin, the backyards narrow 
and unpaved, and the drainage indescribable; it 
is only surpassed by the dingy mass of houses 
known as '^ Compasses Court," Whitechapel, and 
in these, as well as in other similar localities, the 
moral and physical aspect of the people is in keep- 
ing with the conditions of life to which they are 
reduced. 

'' In spite," concludes the writer, " of all that hi- 
lanthrophy has effected, and continues to effect, to 
raise the condition of the lowest classes, there are 
still in the different districts of London, thousands of 
miserable creatures, who exist in a state, the thought 
of which makes one shudder." 

Notwithstanding all improvements, therefore, it is 
evident we ooght not to rest satisfied, or argue that 
nothing more remains to be done. During the week 
ending September 10th, no fewer than 1,111 persons 
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died within the limits of the Metropolis; saj 
nearly one hundred and fiftj-eight persons a daj. 
About ninety lives are 8acri6ced in London every 
twenty-foor hoors, by sanitary defects which have 
y^ to be remedied I 

Perhaps it is not generally known that it is now 
some years since model lodging-houses^ supplying 
many comforts to the poor, were established in Bome 
at the expense of the Pope. We might add much 
more, but we have perhaps said enough— many may 
think too much — of the social condition of the Poor 
of London. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE LONDON SABBATH. 

'* The seTenth day this ; the jubilee of man, 
London 1 right well thou knowest the day of prayter ; 
When thy spruce citizen, washed artisan. 

And smug apprentice gulp their weekly air ; 

« * * ♦ ♦ 

Some o'er thy Thamis row the ribbon'd fair 
Others along the safer turnpike fly 
Some, Richmond-hill ascend, some scud to Ware, 
And many to the steep of Highgate, hie.'' 

Btron. 
'' In England the people believe once a week— on the Sunday." 

Horns Tookb. 

Of all the notions we have formed of Paris life, 
perhaps none is less real than the conclusion at 
which we have arrived respecting the Parisian Sun- 
day. 

Perhaps the Parisians, on the other hand« are 
not less mistaken about the ^' London Sabbath.^' 

We venture to state that the idea of profaneness 
attached to the one, and of sanctimonious punctilio, 
inseparable from the other, are equally erroneous. 
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In both cases alike^ if we are speaking of particnlar 
classes, or particular localities, the reputation the two 
nations have essentially acquired, is, no doubt, well 
merited ; but since, (as we used to repeat among our 
mathematical axioms, what we will here own, 
always appeared to our infant mind somewhat of 
a truism,) "the whole is greater than its part/' 
and it would be utterly illogical to take a part, 
and deal with it as if it were the whole. We do 
not for a moment deny that Sunday is desecrated 
in Paris ; but at the same time we assert, " H y a 
Dimanche et Dimanche/' 

It seems strange we should know so well, exactly 
in what way the Lord's Day is dishonoured in Paris, 
and that we should not know either the modes in 
which, or even the fact that, it is profaned in 
London. Is it that we see no remedy for the evil 
and had rather not know it P Is it that we think 
by keeping silence about it we can prevent others 
from knowing it? Would it not be both more 
honest and more rational to know the worst, and 
consider whether we cannot remedy the evil we now 
wink at. Esse quam videri is not only the most 
reputable aim, but often proves the best policy. 

We had better then try to know a little more 
about the matter, both in London and in Paris, 
before we hazard an opinion upon either. 

Those who have inhabited the Rive Gauche of 
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Paris cannot bat have judged, from the commonest 
observation, of the different aspect of that district 
from that of the Rive Drake. It is true that in 
the midst of the latter are situated those magnificent 
and well-filled churches so familiar to the English 
visitor, and from which he is apt to take his 
impression of the religious character of the entire 
French nation, nay, of the whole Catholic world. 
This way of going to work is cockneyism rampant, 
and only needs to be pointed out, to be aban- 
doned. 

The Rive Droite then, possesses S. Boch, the 
Madeleine, S. Philippe du Houle, and a great many 
other '^ fashionable churches,^' for it is a fashionable 
neighbourhood, and as even fashionable people in 
Paris go to church, there must be churches which 
come under this denomination; but though, not- 
withstanding the numerous ofiBces, these churches 
are always filled, they in no way afibrd a criterion 
of the state of religious feeling even in Paris, As 
well might we go to Whitehall, or to St. George^s, 
Hanover Square, fix our eye upon a handsome pew, 
luxuriously cushioned, and lined with crimson cloth, 
turn to the elegant costumes, the expensive smelling- 
bottles, and curious fans of the [soi-disant) '^ miserable 
sinners" who will repose there for the next two 
hours, and then form our judgment of the worldli- 
ness and vanity of the English people^ 
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We might do more ; we might wait till the con- 
clusion of the service^ and obserre the congr^ation 
as they stroll out^ nodding on one side, shaking 
hands on the other^ admiring or censuring the toi- 
lettes of their fair neighbours^ and entering their well- 
appointed equipages, discussing last-night's opera, 
this morning's sermon, or the newest fashion in bon 
nets; driving home, first to an elaborate lunch, and 
then, after an hour or so of repose passed on a sofa in 
the perusal of ''light literature/' enjoying a lounging 
drive in the ring. 

We might say, ''Can this be Sunday in London ?" 
and we might open our eyes still more widely, when 
we learn that her Ladyship cUnes out to-day to meet 
a distinguished circle at a diplomatic table. We 
can scarcely suppose that "Gospel truths," or any 
form of theology, unless under the disgaise of po- 
lemical dogmatism or ecclesiastical scandal, will 
pass from the aristocratic lips into the refined ears, 
which are to be in communication at that fashionable 
Sunday banquet. 

Having seen all this, what if we were to descend 
into those godless regions, where, according to the 
proverb " tel maitre, tel valet,** this vain, frivolous, 
and luxurious life is aped by the menials — but without 
those restraints which good-breeding imposes on 
those with whom the mischief originates. 

Should we, even then, be justified in pronouncing 
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a sweeping condemnation on the Sunday employments 
of the whole nation, or even of the whole city, or 
even of the whole West-end ? 

Appearances may not be consistent with the re- 
putation our nation has given itself for Sabbatarian 
sanctity, neither is it in keeping with the prohibitions, 
and privation of harmless amusements, and beneficial 
relaxations to which we subject those classes who 
have but that day on which they can enjoy them- 
selves, and improve either their moral tone or their 
bodily health; but we must not confine our obser- 
vations to the Rive Droite of this great metropolis 
and decide ex Cathedra that '^ London is the 
wickedest old city in the world,'' and that ''the 
English spend their Sunday like so many heathens/' 

But, it may be justly objected, we do not 
restrict our animadversions on the godless way in 
which the Paris Sunday is desecrated, to the 
fashionable world. We will allow they are as bad 
there as here ; that which horrifies us is the conduct 
of the people of France on Sunday. 

" Stop,'' say we, " if we are going to talk about the 
'people of France/ you will make but a bad case 
of it ; the Dimanche en Province, and the IHmanche 
a Paris, are two totally different categories :" and 
we might adduce various instances to shew, not 
only that the law of 1814 is by no means a dead 
letter, but that it is being revived and brought into 
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action— if not in the capital— at all events in the 
provinces of France. 

Thus, the Presse of December the 11th announces 
a movement on the part of the Prefect of the Nievre 
in favour of the stricter observance of Sunday. 

His prescriptions are addressed to the proprietors 
of caf^s, hotels, restaurants, and winet shops; he 
interdicts, in future, the retailing of%ij sort of 
refreshment at any of the aforesaid places of resort 
on Sunday except under very pressing circumstances, 
upon pain of their being shut up altogether if this 
law be transgressed. This regulation is almost as 
rigidly enforced as at Glasgow. 

He also calls attention to a law passed in April 
1853, which he gives notice he means to enforce 
in all its rigour. It is as follows : — 

'^ The inhabitants of Cofnmunes, whose population 
is below five thousand souls, are forbidden to supply 
food and drink, unless it be to travellers, during 
the hours of public worship, on Sundays and 
holidays. 

" It has, at the same time, been conceded that in the 
ehef-lieux de Cantons et Communes numbering 
one thousand souls, retail shops for th^ sale of liquor 
may remain open on Sundays provided it be not 
during the hours of religious worship, and only until 
the hour prescribed by law for the closing of such 
shops." 
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The Pr^fet de TAude has issued a similar decree 
dated 20th of February last. 

A proems-verbal has been drawn up against a 
tavern-keeper of Montiguy, in the department of 
the Aisne^ for having supplied refreshment to some 
individuals belonging to the Commune on Sunday 
during Divine Worship. All of which instances, 
— and we could give many more — would tend to 
shew that if the Sunday is needlessly profaned in 
France, it is not from any sanction on the part 
of the civil authorities, and, certainly, not without 
the strongest reprobation on that of the clergy. 

But, besides these parochial and departamental 
circulars, the law of 1814 has received support 
at various periods in oflBcial regulations of con- 
siderable importance. 

On the 26th of October, 1843, Admiral Mackau, 
then Minisire de la Marine, ordered that all works 
in the navy should be suspended on ferial days. 

On the 20th of March, 1 849, M. Lacrosse, Minisire 
des Travaux Publics, passed the same law as regarded 
the ateliers within his jurisdiction. 

On the 10th of November, 1851, the order having 
been transgressed, it was repeated. 

On the 18th of January, 1850, General d'Hautpoul, 
Minisire de la Guerre, passed a similar regulation in 
favour of the arm/; and by a circular dated 17th 
of December, 1851, M. de Morny, Minisire de I'ln^ 
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tMeur, complained of the disregard of these laws 
which he thereupon renewed. While regretting the 
laxity with which they are still regarded, we rejoice 
that the evil is at all e^^nts recognized, and may 
in time, therefore, be remedied ; the principle is 
admitted, and we can but hope the day may come 
when practice and theory will agree. 

We have been told by one of the representatives 
of an ancient Eojalist family of Brittany, that there 
exists throughout that province a religious feeling, 
of so powerful a nature, that the people of even 
the lowest classes will submit to any inconvenience, 
and journey any distance rather than forego their 
attendance at mass on Sundays and days of obliga- 
tion. Take for example the little humble hamlet 
of La Gaine, the right bank of which lies within 
the Parish of Croissac, from which it is three leagues 
(or nine miles) distant, and the left bank of which 
belongs to that of Guerande on the Loire, whence 
it is six leagues (or eighteen miles) distant, and 
yet the entire population, whatever may be the 
weather, never fail to attend the church of their 
respective parishes, many of them selecting the 
six o'clock mass. 

Again in the rural parishes of the south of France, 
we have ourselves constaiitly seen the whole body of 
villagers flocking to church in the morning, and 
spending the evening in cheerful and health- 
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recreations under the eye of their pastor. Their 
day closes with attendance at the night prayers in the 
church ; by nine o'clock the whole locality is hushed 
in sleep ; there are no drunken stragglers to disturb 
the peaceful inhabitants with the noisy brawls^ and 
inharmonious snatches of songs with which our ears 
are rendered so familiar at home, nor is there any 
need for police regulations, nor Acts of Parliament te 
require (in vain) the closing of spirit shops by ten 
o'clock. 

But in order to make a fairer comparison, we will 
limit our present remarks to the observance of 
Sunday in the two before mentioned capitals; and 
first, let us make a little excursion in London, and 
see how the " people '' employ it there. 

We have said that the English public are mistaken 
as to how Sunday is spent in Paris. Do they know 
much more about the Sunday in London ? Are they 
aware of those extraordinary scenes, which Sunday 
after Sunday, characterize localities into which ninety, 
nine hundreths of them have perhaps never penetrated, 
and the existence of which possibly they do not even 
suspect ? 

We might open their eyes to facts, of which, if they 
have any doubt, they have only to assure themselves 
by means of such a disguise as will enable them to 
pass unnoticed among the fraternity. 

They must not expect protection, however, if they 
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should be discovered prying into these sinks of 
demoralization^ and^ in consequence^ get either 
roughly handled or robbed. They maj meet with a 
policeman here and there^ in the less crowded 
parts,* but the man wears a cowed expression, and 
does not inspire much confidence. How should it be 



* Our readers may like to know something of the way in which 
the police force is distributed in London; for the gratification 
of those curious in this matter, we quote the following official 
document, dated July 15thy 1858. 

Thirteen inspectors, nineteen serjeants, and twenty-three con- 
stables of the Metropolitan Police force are employed on special 
duty ; twenty-eight policemen have been allowed a sum of money 
(as detectives) in lieu of the usual police uniform. Seven of these 
twenty-eight men are employed for the detection of criminals, 
one at the Queen's Palace, two at the Post-office, and seventeen 
in checking the duty on Metropolitan stage-carriages for the 
Inland Eevenue Department; eleven constables are employed 
in the London Docks, and one hundred and twenty in the Wool- 
vnch and Deptford Dockyards, at the expense of the Dock Company 
and the Admiralty, and War Departments; one hundred and 
forty are employed at various public buildings, twelve at Museums, 
one hundred and twenty at Institutions, and nine at the Theatres, 
all at the cost of the respective departments, institutions and 
proprietors. Only two officers are engaged at the Royal Italian 
Opera, two at Astleys, and one at each of the other Metro- 
politan theatres, cispontine and transpontine. Her Majesty's 
Theatre is guarded by soldiers ; one policeman suffices to keep 
order in Kew Gardens and Bushy Park, whereas the National 
Gallery employs five. That disorderly assembly, the House of 
Commons, requires thirty-one policemen, while the grave and 
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otherwise ? The Police Commissioner himself, when 
applied to as to the removal of the abomination from 
one such place, considered the matter ^' a very difficult 
one to treat ;" it was in fact, he said, " a legalized 
nuisance,'^ and "nothing could be done,'' (see 
'Times' report, July 2, 1858,) and on another occa- 
sion, a police constable informs the magistrate that he 
cannot pursue a thief within these precincts, as it 
would be '^ certain death, were he to venture 
there!'' 

The officers, therefore, deal gently with any offence 
which they may be compelled to notice. They are, to 
say the truth, tongue-tied and hand-tied, '^ for fear 
of the Jews ;" and if a citizen of '^ famous London 
Town," should chance to get his pocket picked there, 
he would run great risk of obtaining no more re- 
dress than he might derive from the remonstrance 
" Qu'allaiS'tufaire dans ceite galore .^' 

How shall we explain away this awkward fact, 
that in the metropolis of that country which makes 
the greatest boast of its good government, wise 
legislature, improved civilization, national education, 
and above all, moral and religious observance ; and 
which is, besides, most severe in its strictures on 
others, it is nevertheless an incontrovertible practice 

more sober House of Peers is content with nineteen. The Tower 
tnd Greenwich Hospital employ thirteen and fourteen respec- 
tively. 
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to carry on Sunday-trading in the out-of-the-way 
streets and lanes^ to an extent of which West-end 
ladies and gentlemen have not the remotest idea. 
That, in fact, " Sabbath-breaking/' so far from being 
a CathoUc abuse, which our superior sanctity entitles 
us to censure, is a Protestant custom, practised not 
only with the cognizance of the Legislature, but 
acknowledged by the Police authorities as ^'a 
nuisance,'' it is true, but at the same time as a 
"legalized nuisance,'' for which "there is no 
remedy." 

" One word," says a writer in the Dublin Quar- 
terly for September, 1858, "as to a mistake on this 
question into which some English Protestants fall, 
owing, perhaps, to their limited range of vision, and 
the coloured medium through which they habitually 
look ; they wrap themselves up in the comfortable 
assurance that they alone properly observe the 
Sabbath, and thank God that they are not like those 
Catholics and Sabbath-breakers abroad. It is 
lamentably true that many Catholics (and also many 
Protestants) in many, perhaps in all countries, 
neglect the proper observance of the Sunday, and 
commit, we fear, many other offences against God 
Almighty. The mistake of some English Protestants 
is to suppose that this is peculiar to Catholics. 
They go to Paris, perhaps the least really Catholic of 
any nominally Catholic city in the world, and thus 
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draw incorrect conclusions from insufficient premises. 
Let them extend their travels into Protestant 
Germany^ and Protestant Sweden^ and they would 
very soon be disabused of the notion that non- 
observance of the Sunday is a Catholic peculiarity. A 
recent Protestant traveller, Forbes, we think it is, 
remarks that ' it is easy in passing through those parts 
of Germany where Protestant and Catholic districts 
alternate, to know when you are in a Protestant and 
when in a Catholic parish, from the more religious 
observance of the Sunday, which is remarkable in 
the Catholic parishes/ And, as one indication of the 
state of things in Protestant Sweden, we distinctly 
recollect that, about a couple of years ago, when a 
mercantile case was being tried before Lord Camp- 
bell, and the question turned upon the presentation 
of a bill of lading, or a bill of exchange, or some 
such document to a Swedish merchant, at his 
counting-house, or ordinary place of business in 
Elsinore on the Sunday, his Lordship, before the 
evidence was gone into, said — ' It must be assumed 
' that in no Christian country could it be legally requi- 
' site to perform such an act of ordinary business on 
'the Sunday/ But to his Lordship's surprise, 
captains of English vessels and other witnesses were 
examined, and proved that the counting-houses and 
such places of business in Elsinore were regularly 
open on Sunday, and that bills were presented and 
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other business ordinarily transacted there on a 
Sunday, so that the English judge and jury were 
compelled to decide that the document in question 
ought to have been presented on that day, in 
accordance with the custom of that country/' 

National, therefore, as may be this lamentable 
desecration of the Lord's Day rest, it is unhappily not 
confined to England; other countries, especially 
Protestant, may be said to vie with us in this 
matter ; and if we wanted to fix upon a Protestant 
capital which should not only compete with, but 
perhaps surpass London, considering the proportion 
it bears in population to that city, we should point 
out Hamburgh not only as one of the most pro- 
fligate and Godless of localities, bat as openly 
demonstrating its contempt for the repose and 
sanctity of the Christian day of repose.* 

We might, indeed, refer our readers to the whole 
of Germany, or again to Sweden and Norway, Mr, 
Bremner, a Protestant traveller in the former of 
those lands, expresses his regret '' that in so Pro- 
'^ testant a country, Sunday should be the favourite 
"day for theatrical and other amusements/' while 

* Mr. Raskin gives it as his opinion that Protestantism abroad 
assumes a very much gayer aspect than with us. '' Geneva,'' 
he saySi " has an especially disreputable look on Sunday evenings, 
and at Hanover I see the shops are as wide open on Sunday 
as Saturday.'' 
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Mr. Laing^ observing a similiar laxity in the Nor- 
wegians^ explains it by informing his readers of the 
plausible mode in which the Lutherans justify them- 
selves to their own consciences. Thus their version 
of Holy Scripture interprets the passage— *' And the 
evening and the morning made the first day/' to 
mean that ''the evening of Saturday and the morn- 
ing of Sunday compose the seventh day or Sabbath^ 
which they thus pass according to command^ in 
quiescence. This theory is so fully established, that 
" entertainments, card-parties, dances, theatrical and 
all other public amusements take place regularly on 
Sunday, and the Lutheran ministers, not only do not 
object to them, but get their full share of enjoy- 
ment out of them/' 

Thus it will be seen no secret is made by these 
people either of the negotiations they carry on, or the 
amusements in which they indulge; mercantile 
dealings form an element in their commercial, as 
worldly entertainments in their social, system ; the 
theory is glossed over by the specious argument 
cited above ; scruples are thus removed while specu- 
lation on the one hand, and frivolity on the other, 
become the order of the (Lord's) day ; the ministers 
of religion partake in the frolics, and no one has any 
right to be scandalised. In England it is otherwise, 
and how in a country such as Great Britain, in a 
city such as London, in a century bragging its 
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efiforts, and trumpeting its successes^ with vain- 
glorious self-sufficiency, proceedings of the free 
and easy— not to say disgraceful — character which 
stamps those to which we allude, can be suffered to 
flourish undisturbed, is certainly matter for wonder. 
How Englishmen, winking— as all who are consci- 
ous of it must— at that, than which nothing on this 
earth can be more vicious or profligate, can have the 
hypocrisy to rail against "Sabbath-breaking*' in 
Paris, which being confined to recreation and amuse- 
ment, is comparatively excusable — altogether exceeds 
comprehension. 

If we only touch in the first place upon the 
" business done,'' there are plenty of facts to demon- 
strate to themselves the extent to which the com- 
mercial tendencies of the English temperament, 
tempt them to transgress the bounds of Sabbatarian 
punctilio. The very circumstance that within the city 
of London alone, there are two shops in every eleven, 
or 1154 in the aggregate, without counting public- 
houses, open on Sundays, will enable us to judge of 
the rest.* 

Again, we might all know, if we chose, that 
numerous classes are regularly deprived of their 
Sunday rest ; as a matter of public convenience, this 
may be unavoidable, but no one seems to have 
adopted any measure to prevent it. Thus dress- 

^ See Report of the City Mission for June, 1859. 
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makers' apprentices^ daring the season^ besides being 
limited to three^ or at most^ four hoars sleep, nightly, 
are constantly compelled to work all Sunday, under 
threats of losing their employment altogether if they 
refase; and again, journeymen bakers, tothenamber 
of 14,000, are hard at work till five every Sunday 
afternoon, from eleven on Saturday. 

We have the authority of Mr. Joseph Hoare, M.P. 
for stating, that " in Shoreditch, St. George's-in-the 
East, and other parishes, not more than ten in every 
hundred persons, attend public worship," and in 
other parts of the metropolis the percentage is lower 
still. In the City itself, out of 127,869 inhabitants, 
only 23,«589 are to be found, at this present date, in 
the total number of Protestant churches and chapels, 
of whatever denomination, that are open for public 
worship ; and in 2,293 Protestant families, consisting 
of 10,000 individuals, not a single copy of the Scrip- 
tures was found. Indeed, in Farringdon Ward, the 
number of adults above ten who cannot read is 318, 
and in Portsoken Ward, 532. 

But this buying and selling, this trafficking and 
money-making is not all. 

''There are in London,'' says an official report 
before us, dated June 26,1858, "above 100,000 
drunkards, 100,000 persons living in open profligacy, 
20,000 professed beggars, 10,000 known gamblers, 
and 3,000 receivers of stolen goods, besides 20,000 
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children living in open destitution and sin/' and as 
the great majority of these swarm in the neighbour- 
hoods of which we speak, it may be worth while to 
visit their haunts, and learn what are their peculiarities. 

Our readers might like to know what is doing on 
Sunday morning between the hours of eleven and one, 
in that mysterious net- work of narrow lanes which lie 
reeking in moral and physical corruption^ teeming 
with population, and redolent of every abomination, 
in the very " heart's core'' of religious refinement, 
and Protestant zeal. 

It is the most solemn period of that solemn 
weekly holiday, which, to a foreigner, wears all the 
attributes of a jimr de penitence. The shops are 
closed, the very gin-palaces are, for the time, 
barred ; the streets have a swept-up appearance, and 
scarcely a respectable cat is to be seen. 

No private carriage, at this hour, is to be observed, 
though the cabs and omnibuses circulate pretty 
freely in the main thoroughfares, plying from one 
part of the vast city to the other, and conveying 
holiday-makers to the bridges and steamers, to the 
suburbs or " excursion trains." 

Smart maids, and liberated governesses, who are 
lucky enough to call it their *' Sunday out," are mak- 
ing the most of the few hours they can consider their 
own, and are tripping away, we will not inquire 
whither, lest we should disturb the joyful meeting 
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with mother or sister, brother or, perhaps, military 
" cousin/' 

The tradesman shuts up shop on Saturday night, 
and retires, till Monday, to his 'ouse at 'Ackney or 
'Ampstead, 'Oxton or 'Ammersmith, and he pulls his 
door after him on Sunday morning, as the trimmed-up 
members of his juvenile family, in short, starched, blue 
muslin frocks, marshalled by his smarter spouse, pass 
before him into the street. He follows the little 
brood to chapel, where '' dear Mr. Silvertongue will 
preach a most be-autiful sermon,'^ and send him 
home to his " bit of roast pork " in a 'appy state of 
mind. 

All respectable people attend some public place 
or. other. It is the custom, and ''no one'' thinks 
of departing from it. 

Fashionable wordlings, in a flutter of silks, flowers, 
ribbons, and scents, alight with grace from the 
splendid landau, in which they have been whirled 
from Grosvenor Square to the late service at Saint 
Curzon Street Chapel. A bishop preaches there to- 
day, and the " crush is great ;" but it is a crowd of 
coronets— crinoline versus steel— and there is no fear 
of contamination from dirty boys, ragged women, or 
workmen in corduroy. "It is a mercy that class 
never come to church." Two powdered flunkies, the 
Messrs. Yellowplush and Goldstick, lead the way, 
and clearing all before them, arrive at mylad/s pew. 
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Here they hastily arrange the crimson cushions and 
ottomans, and deposit the gorgeous Bibles, prayer- 
books, and latest edition of '^ hymns for the exclusive 
use of the St. Ourzon Street congregation,'' bound 
in calf. 

Her ladyship and the young ladies are ushered in, 
and the lackeys, being safe till one o'clock, depart to 
the gambling rooms, somewhere near Marylebone 
Lane, and the gentlemen to novels and other relaxa- 
tions at the clubs. 

Fashionable enthusiasts rush to the Fuseyite cele- 
brations of ''high communion,'' ''matins," and 
" evensong," and sing the service which the others 
are content to read. Unfortunately for them, there 
is no fog, and therefore no excuse for lighting the 
candles which stand daringly on the ' altar,' in de- 
fiance of the Bishop, the (indefinite) articles, and even 
" the canon's mouth." 

The tamer middle classes attend their parish- 
church as a matter of course. Their fathers and 
mothers always did it; they have always done it. 
Why shouldn't they go on doing it ? They doze in 
their pews doubtless for the same reason, and they go 
home when it is over, perfectly satisfied they have 
done the right thing, intending to "continue 
the same (hebdomadally) to their lives' end." 

As for the hwer orders, when they have any re- 
ligion at all, they are invariably ' Dissenters,' of one 
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or other denomination^ and it must be allowed they 
have a wide choice ; if we peeped, first into a 
Church, and then into a Meeting-house, we could not 
but be struck by the totally different aspect of the two 
congregations.* 

* We believe it has been pretty accurately ascertained and 
satisfactorily proved that in London, only one tenth of the Pro- 
testant population attend any |:Iace of worship. Whether this 
last extends to the Catholic population we cannot say, but we have 
beqp assured by the venerable priest who has charge of the 
Mission in Bosoman Street, Clerkenwelli that out of his parish 
of 800 souls, nearly 600 came to their Easter-duties this 
year. There has been recently published in a blue book 
of formidable bulk, the Report of the Select Committee 
of the House of Lords, apppointed to inquire into the deficiencies 
of Spiritual instruction, and places of worship in the Metropolis 
and other populous districts, and to consider the fitting means 
of meeting the difficulties of the case. The Beport is anything 
but creditable to a country professing so much religion and 
piety. It appears that the population of the Metropolis being 
2,362,326, and the sittings provided by the Church and all sec- 
tarian bodies being only 713,561 or 29*7 per cent, no fewer than 
669,514 are required to raise the sittings to 58 per cent of the 
population. Middlesex itself is the very lowest of all the English 
counties in the provision made for divine worship by all sects and 
** denominations;'' as regards the Church of England it is lowest 
of aU but two, viz., Durham and Northumberland. Details are 
given by the Committee, on the authority of a clergyman named 
Stooks, Secretary of the London Diocesan Society for building 
New Churches, of the spiritual destitution of the Metropolis. In 
Stepney, with a population of 90,479 there is only church-room 
for 1 in 10*8, and every clergyman has the charge of 6,460 souls 
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The well-disposed portion of the iuhabitants of 

On one side of the district are 10,000 " souls " without either 
church, or chapel of the Church of England. In Ratcliff, with 
nearly 10,000 souls, there is church-room for 1,040, and one clergy- 
man only. In St. Mary's, Whitechapel, there are 16,000, viith. room 
for 1,700; and in St. Mark's 16,000, with room for 1,500. In Spital- 
flelds, there are 20,950, with room for 1,200 only. In Newington 
70,000, with room for 6,750. In St. Luke's, Old Street, 42,825, 
with room for 4,816. In Clerkenwell 27,600, with room for 
1,700 ; in Pentonville 12,000, with room for 600 ; in St. George's, 
Southwark, 28,000, with room for 1,300. The moral and social 
state of this parish is described as " very awfuL" In Lambeth, 
the population is 150,000; additional room is required for 45,991. 
In Bermondsey, Camberwell, Clapham, Lambeth, Kotherhithe, and 
Southwark, with a population of 385,1 17 there are only 29 churches 
and 74 clergymen of all grades, giving an average of 11,590 to 
every church, and 4,604 souls for the curative agency of every 
minister. The state of affairs is hardly less painful in other 
parishes ; as in St. Clement Danes, where the Rector and his 
two curates have the charge of 17,000 souls, many of them 
sorely sick, for <' a frightful amount of infidelity prevails." The 
Rector says *' he does not know what to do ;'' he can only deplore 
his ''most painful position." The more opulent districts of 
Hanover Square, Piccadilly and St. Marylebone, are found to 
be much more favourably distinguished from the very poorest, 
and are better off as regards the number of pastors. In St. 
Pancras and Islington, there appears to be abundance of ** sheep 
without a shepherd ;" and in some districts of the former, the 
cure of souls is but a conventional unreality. The munificence 
of private persons, and the zeal and earnestness of the London 
clergy are freely acknowledged, but these are only palliatives 
of the evil ; while the impoverishment of the incumbent by loss 
of burial-fees, owing to the closing of grave-yards, has greatly 
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London^ then^ being thas distributed^ let us torn to- 
wards the East^ and see what the rest are about. 

All the respectable streets through which we pass 
are silent and decorous; there is— even in the busy, 
swarming city— a stillness and repose, which tells us 
plainly it is not a week-day. There is a manifest 
suspension of the ordinary business of life, but that is 
not all : notwithstanding the blue sky, the genial tem- 
perature, and the bright sun, there is with it, a gloom 
and a depression, a tacit intimation that all external 
demonstrations of cheerfulness must be masked, which 
forces itself upon us, and makes us ask, '^ Whence 
is it V 

But we have reached St. Mary Axe, and the scene 
is about to change. We become aware we are ap- 
proaching something unusual. As we advance, we 
meet persons all apparently coming from the same spot, 
and intent on the same errand. Each bears a bundle, 
larger or smaller in size, tied in a handkerchief, or 
simply rolled up, consisting of articles of wearing ap- 
parel which although but just bought have seen service. 
One youth carries a pair of rough, half- worn shoes in 

tended to preyent the procuring of more efficient pastoral aid. 
The '< Times/' from which the Report is quoted, adds, '' Our space 
precludes the possibility of reviewing the evidence of Spiritual 
destitution in the provinces, but it goes to prove the fallacy of 
the popular notion that England is an eminently Christian 
country." 
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his hand ; another holds a cloth cap^ slightly superior to 
that on his head ; the third has a coat over his ann^ 
and looks at it as if doubtful of the cleverness of his 
bargain. We pursue our way dovFn the narrow, 
bending street. The plot thickens. Can this be 
Sunday in London ? Suddenly we find ourselves in 
the midst of a dense mass of human beings, among 
whom there is no insignificant numerical proportion 
of the sons of Israel. They are, in fact, the salesmen, 
while the buyers consist of those who live by the 
trade, as well as of labourers and others purchasing for 
their own use; the staple article of merchandise 
being old clothes. 

The Jews have their reasons for fixing upon Sun- 
day for this traffic. In the first place, it would other- 
wise be a lost day to them, for they cannot go forth 
to collect their stock on that day, and nothing will in- 
duce them to hold their market on their own Sabbath, 
on which day, of course, they also suspend their 
rounds. Secondly, they, as well as the other dealers, 
rag-merchants, &c., may not always have come quite 
honestly by their goods, and the day and hour selected, 
ofiPer a certain security against inquisitiveness ; but 
whatever their reason, it is equally hard upon those 
whose means of existence lies entirely in this business. 
The articles purchased by the dealers at these Sunday 
fairs, go through a process of mending, patching, 
washing, and renovating as far as the case will admit. 
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after which they are dispatched to the Dublin market, 
where they meet with a ready sale. 

We pass through one of these quartiers des Juifa, 
and after a few desparate struggles against the motley 
crowd, succeed in extricating ourselves, and reach the 
centre of an equally encumbered, though extensive 
square, enclosed within high and massive brick walls, 
but open to the weather. It is conveniently disposed 
as a market place, with open shops, permanently 
erected for sales of this description. 

Every conceivable variety of article, more or less 
worn, and more or less dirty, is to be had literally 
' dirt cheap.' " Here, gentleman,'^ says a smiling 
daughter of Israel, *' can't T do anything for you in 
the clothes' line to-day? Prock-coat— dress coat, 
sir ? Sell you cheap !" (We dare say you would.) 
" Here's a veskitt, fit for the Prince of Vales, Sir ; 
beautiful and bright, to be sure, and hankerchers of 
all ' shades.' " 

"Only a shill'n a pair^ white trowsers, Gent; 
'summer texture,'" cries another. "Try 'em on 
afore you pays for 'em." " Winkles ! Winkles ! 
Winkles !" breaks in another ; and " ' Ard eggs an 
'apeny each," exclaims the next. ' Pickled cowcum- 
bers,' 'stewed heels,' 'ott taters,' 'fried fish/ 
' hice ! hice I has cold has hice I warranted, one 
penny per glass,' ' ginger pop,' ' shirts, two for von 
hand six— a bob and a tanner that his,' parentheti- 
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cally and by way of explanation ; ' flannel veskitts, 
von shilling 'stockins, four-pence a pair/ 'cherries, 
cherries ! fine bigaroons, aye and bigger 'uns than 
hany von^s helses, a penny the 'arf-pound/ ' Bonnets ! 
now vy doesn't yer buy a 'ansome one for yer 
young Yoman P' Such is the ceaseless succession 
of appeals assailing our ears from a hundred coarse 
voices at once. " Mind yer pockets/' calls out an 
urchin who is neither buying nor selling, and can 
therefore afiford to look about. " Look'ee 'ere. Bill, 
if that haint a swell come 'ere, Fm blowed." As 
this is evidently an unpleasant allusion to ourselves, 
we walk indifferently on, appearing not to notice the 
observation, but while seeming only to pursue our 
way, noticing all that surrounds ns. 

We get on pretty tolerably, sideways at one time, 
and elbowing boldly at another ; but suddenly our 
topographical knowledge fails us, and as we wish to 
penetrate yet further, we ask a little boy f ' the near- 
est way to Petticoat Lane ?'' " Petticoat Lane," 
answers a scowling Israelite, in the gruffest of accents, 
pushing the child aside; ''where do you want to 
go?" "Into the Commercial Eoad," we answer 
without hesitation. " Well then, you'd better go this 
way." "Nay, we prefer going through Petticoat 
Lane." " You'll never get through it for the crowd ; 
it's no use trying of it." "We will make the 
attempt, at all events ;" and we follow a civil young 
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woman, carrying a child, who puts us in the way, 
and says she thinks it can be managed— not at all 
sorry to cut the acquaintance we have just made. 

We push on : the '' Clothes Exchange/' black 
and dingy, but active and noisy, yawns before us. 
Why there are hundreds and hundreds of people at 
work there, and down this street and down that, turn 
which way you will, a sea of heads— a living, moving 
mass meets your bewildered gaze on every side. Ten, 
fifteen, aye twenty thousand people must be there, 
huckstering, bargaining, screaming, bellowing the 
recommendation of their goods at the full power of 
their lungs, on this same Sunday morning. 

We are in an open space again — a kind of paved 
square, dirty, as the rest ; women sitting in groups 
before their doors, with draggled gowns, half off their 
backs and secured here and there with a pin. Their 
hair is rough and ''fuzzy/' their skins dark and 
unwashed ; half-naked children, bare-footed, are 
playing in the gutter. Their mothers are patching 
clothes, shelling peas, peeling potatoes, or otherwise 
engaged in acts of domestic economy, unless lazily 
leaning against the door-posts, quarrelling with some 
one within, or gossiping with some neighbour with- 
out. Sluggard, slovenly, and dishevelled though they 
be, most of them sport rings, necklaces, bracelets, 
ear-rings, and gaudy, but dirty, flowers and ribbons. 

On one side of this irregular and uninviting court 
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stand some broken and bespattered planks, forming a 
hoarding, before which rubbish and building materials 
are heaped. This constitutes a species of platform, 
which has been taken possession of by a naif young 
City Missionary, or, may be, a single-minded Dissent- 
ing parson, who stands there, Bible in hand, and M^th 
uncovered head, hopelessly expecting to draw a 
portion of the countless assembly round him ; but 
alas ! his well-meant efforts are met with indifference, 
if not with contempt. A small group have stayed 
their progress, start and listen for a moment to his 
unknown language, and then pass on. 

They do not pelt him, and that is something. They 
shrug their shoulders, and with their hands in their 
pockets, saunter away, with the observation, " What- 
ever his the use of his coming to talk that 'ere stuff 
here ?' 

A few yards from him, a negro, coolly smoking, 
stands on a raised platform selling pipes, tobacco, 
cigars ; in fact, everything in the smoking line. A 
large concourse of people gather round him, and re- 
moving his cigar from his mouth, he begins his 
address. It is in broken English, and sets forth the 
advantages to be derived from the use of ' the weed ' 
in general, and of purchasing from his stock in par- 
ticular. He touches off each sentence with something 
ludicrous — a 'sable joke,' or a quotation from the 
Ethiopian serenaders, something, at all events, which 
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possesses more powerful attraction for his audience 
than the more true and faitliful, but most unwelcome, 
warnings of the long-faced gentleman beyond. 

From time to time, the negro declaimer turns his 
head round with a ludicrous expression of anxiety 
and displeasure, which seems to say, " What ! hasn't 
tbat fellow done yet P his noise is a deuced inter- 
ruption, but i suppose it won't last much longer '" 
which produces a burst of laughter and a fresh ad- 
dition to the crowd, of which he is the nucleus. 

We proceed, however, pushing, driving, elbowing, 
through masses as dense as those we have already 
passed, and surrounded as far as the eye can reach on 
every side by human beings^ as numerous and as 
noisy. We do reach Petticoat Lane at last, and 
here the din is, if possible, greater. Moveable stalls 
line either side of the street, which consists, besides, 
of open shops for the sale of the most motley medley 
of merchandise :— fruit, pastry, Bohemian glass, china 
ornaments, tools, ices and lemonade, brass and iron 
ware, picture-frames, sausages, brushes and brooms, 
pictures and prints, tin and wood-ware, shell-fish, 
brandy-balls, toys, pickles, rope, sponge, clothes, 
shoes, hats, dried fruits ; in short, the difficulty would 
be to mention any article that was not there. We 
struggle manfully through the crowd, without tum- 
bling upon the cabbage stalks and oyster-shell:^, or 
shpping upon the orange-peel and offal which carpet 

VOL. I. *■ 
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the pavement^ and^ more wondrous stilly without 
being poisoned by the effluvia from gutters^ drains^ 
doorways^ and the unwashed denizens of these re- 
pulsive slums. 

The style of 'Sabbath' proceedings which take 
place here^ may be guessed from the perusal of such 
paragraphs as the following, which so often disgrace 
the Monday reports. 

" Priscilla Wiseman and Esther Levy were charged 
with having, on Sunday, violently assaulted a young 
woman, who deals in Petticoat Lane, on that day, amid 
the assembled crowd of cheats and vagabonds. 

" Esther Levy, it was stated, had a grudge towards 
the complainant, and, being rather scientific with her 
fists, tucked up her sleeves, moved her combs to her 
back hair, and saying ' Come on,' struck the young 
woman's eye, and prostrated her, while the other 
defendant bit her in the arm and in several parts of 
the body ; although there were hundreds of people 
in the neighbourhood, it seemed to be nothing but 
fun to them all. 

"The Lord Mayor, who fined the biter 20*., and 
the fighter lOs., ssid^' Every Monday I hear com- 
plaints of violence and robbery committed on the 
Sunday, and I very much fear that by and by we 
shall have cases of murder from that locality.' " 

In another of the contemporary annals of this 
spot, we read the satisfactory intelligence that 
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''last Sunday, o«/y 127 pocket handkerchiefs were 
abstracted from the persons of passengers through 
Petticoat Lane/' 

In the " Morning Advertiser/' of January 20, we 
find a case revealing some curious practices in this 
same neighbourhood. *' For the sale of stolen goods, 
it appears, stalls are established with certain public 
hints, where it is understood three-pence is to be 
taken out in drink to pay for the entrSeJ' 

A " letter to the Editor^' supplies us with further 
information in the matter of Sabbath proceedings 
in another part of London. Tt is headed : 

^'Another Appeal to our Reliffous Home Secretary. 
—Sir, If I were to bring to the notice of the 
authorities, through the medium of your paper, that 
there existed in this great metropolis a ' well,' once 
termed ' holy,' but now poisoning with the filthiest 
sediment all who drank of its waters, I doubt not it 
would be immediately filled up, so that it spread its 
noxious pollution no more. That such a place exists 
is, alas ! too true ; but in a figurative sense. Its 
'holy' water has long ceased to flow, but there 
emanates from its dried-up spring such foulness, that 
I should sully your pages by describing it in otho 
than general terms. How I came into contact with 
it, I will explain. Last Sunday evening, finding Dr. 
Cumming's chapel filled to the doors, I determined 
to take my wife to St. Mary's Church, in the Strand ; 

F 2 
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but^ to my surprise^ I found it closed— a curious con- 
trast. As we were late, I thought to make a short cut 
through Holywell Street to St. Clement's Church. 
In so doing, we passed, to my astonishment, no fewer 
than five or six booksellers' shops open on that sacred 
evening, and a quick eye, in passing them rapidly* 
detected the exposure for sale of indecent pictures and 
immoral books, on which youths of all ages were 
gazing. The very shops themselves, by their half- 
closed shutters, seemed to indicate that ' death was 
in the houses,' but such ' death ' as all the preaching 
in the two churches, even when open, which guard 
the entrances to this street, can never hope to lead to 
immortality. I confess, when I afterwards formed 
one of the sparse congregation, the thought of the 
poisonous shops and the droning of the neighbouring 
thoroughfare placed it out of my power to fix my 
attention upon the service, and I returned home, de- 
termined to appeal to the press, and through it to 
Sir George Grey and the police.— N. R." 

With facts such as these daily before the authori- 
ties, it should not remain for us to speak of what 
goes on behind the scenes on Sunday in the various 
purlieus of foul degradation and squalid vice. It is 
evidently known ; then why, we ask, is it not ex- 
amined into, and the scandal removed ? It has gone 
on long enough, for we find in an article in the 
'' Quarterly Beview,'' for April, 1816, the remarkable 
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. assertion that — '' Evidence concurs in showing that to 
the profanation of the Sabbath may be traced all the 
profligacy of the lower orders in this country/^ Of 
the moral condition of persons thus reduced to the 
^lowest degree in the social scale, what shall we say ? 

So near the brute creation do they seem to have 
descended, that there is scarcely a shade of differeuce 
in their habits and propensities. The exercise of the 
mere animal functions may be considered to form the 
sum total of their occupation, and as regards cultiva- 
tion or improvement of the mind, it is not even aimed 
at. To-day finds their moral condition where yesterday 
left it, and each succeeding morrow, which shortens the 
precious time they are thus abusing, only adds to the 
accumulation of the spiritual and physical wretchedness, 
from which they have neither courage nor energy to fly. 

We must limit our observations to-day to the ex- 
terior ; it would detain us too long to conduct our 
readers within, and point out to their astonished 
and, perhaps, appalled gaze, evidences of misery, of 
starvation, of drunkenness and degradation, scarcely 
conceivable. Garrets occupied by poor shirt-makers 
and mantle-makers, who, unable to earn sixpence a 
day by honest labour, are compelled to adopt vicious 
courses to sustain their lives. Cellars, in which 
young thieves of seven and eight years old are trained, 
sometimes by their own fathers. Courts, where 
brawling and drunken mothers ill-use their little ones. 
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whose gains, by mendicancy, if not by worse means, 
do not suffice to satisfy their passion for gin. 

But we have gone far enough — Nee pueros coram 
populo Medea trticidet — we will content ourselves for 
the present with asking, why is not this remedied? 
Is this pestilential spot within neither legislative nor 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction P and if the law is — ^as its 
representatives confess — afraid to meddle with it, 
what is the shepherd of the flock about P Is there 
no one whose business it is to '' care for their souls 
as one who giveth account V We know there are 
no unpaid Sisters of Charity, or voluntary Brothers of 
St. Vincent, to penetrate where others fear to go, and 
whence " the hireling fleeth because he is an hire- 
ling ;" but is there no system provided to carry help 
and consolation to the starving and destitute, and 
words of love and hope to the forsaken and despair- 
ing ? Is there no attempt at a substitute for those 
who, out of love to their Lord, would have laboured 
here without reward ? Well may that Church, from 
whose parental care this ^' land of saints^' was wrested, 
weep over her children, and say with Our Lord, 
"How often would I have gathered thy children 
together, as a hen gathereth her chickens under her 
wings ; but ye would not/^ And she might add, 
" And behold your house is left unto you desolate \" 
.... For desolate indeed it is. 

But we pursue our Sunday stroll : — ^We cross the 
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broad Whitechapel Boad^ lined with shops open, and 
carrying on their several trades, precisely as on a week- 
day. We might explore the neighbourhood of the 
Mint, or the repetition of Rag-fair, on Tower Hill, and 
other scenes, similar to those we have left. Numerous 
shops are open, " doing business '' in " ladies' and 
gents' wardrobes/' and there is a stupendous gin- 
palace starting up in the midst of the squalor, like a 
brilliant meteor, forming a dazzling contrast to the 
ragged poverty which surrounds it, and which it con- 
tributes to aggravate. But these are not uncommon 
sights in London. 

We will improve the opportunity by visiting some 
of the streets in Spitalfields. Here there is com- 
parative quiet, for dead walls of factories, warehouses 
and breweries line many streets, and debar the pos- 
sibility of shop traffic. 

We look down a lane, in which we discern a 
crowd. In the centre of it is a strange little man, 
quaintly dressed in a drab tunic : round his middle 
is a belt, on which is written in gold letters, *' Wel- 
come, Shiloh! Prince of Peace," He must be a 
missionary, designated by some well-meaning society 
to convert the Jews, but we don't think he vnll con- 
vert many. He is preaching, Bible in hand, rather 
at the upper classes— none of whom are very likely to 
hear of it— than to the congregation who surround 
him, and these are not Jews; at least, none of 
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the Mosaic characteristics are traceable in their 
countenances. 

He is telling them that " men haven't no business 
to give waj to havariciousness/' and he argaes that 
food and raiment having been enough to satisfy a 
great many very good people^ nobody really loants 
more^ and '* whereas the use of 'oardinP' that ''you'll 
find all that^ and a deal more^ in this 'ere book, if 
you'll only read it. Poverty isn't a crime, thaf s 
quite a mistake : if s riches as is a sin, and some people 
haven't no business to be so rich, when others as is 
a great deal better, is so poor." And then he opens 
his Bible, and by some unaccountable leap, he jumps 
into the Apocalypse, and adds that "it's Napoleon 
Bonapart what is the ' beast of the Revelations,' 
and he can prove it to their satisfaction," &c. 

We reach the stately parish -church of Spitalfields, 
as it stands there in grim and proud respectability, 
setting all the laws of taste and architecture at de- 
fiance, and looking as if it cared for nobody, and 
apparently that gentleman returns the compliment. 
We ascend the numerous steps which lead to its 
gloomy portal — typical, doubtless, of the difficult as- 
cent to that haven at which its tower professes to 
point; and we enter the spacious area, passing through 
the broad portico and vaulted vestibule. We push 
one of the imposing doors, and find ourselves within a 
building destined to hold some three thousand 
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persons. High^ crimson-cushioned pews are fulfilling 
the purpose for which, as in Dean Swiff s day, they 
still seem so peculiarly suited, 

^ Lodging folks disposed to sleep." 

Many of these spacious pews could accommodate ten 
such inmates. We ask ourselves, "Where are the 
nine ?^ for in most of these compartments we can 
discern but one who has come '* to give glory to QoA" 
Three hundred — up-stairs and down inclusive — is the 
outside of the numerical status of that well-dressed, 
and most patient congregation. We say patient, be- 
cause, that even three hundred people could sit out 
the whole of that sermon, of which a very small por- 
tion was an overdose for ourselves, it is difficult to 
believe, unless one has seen the thing done. 

Nevertheless, they did it, and we can answer for 
the fact. One circumstance, however, remains to be 
revealed, which may partly account for it. On turn- 
ing round to make a noiseless retreat, we beheld the 
faces of these— as we supposed— praiseworthy beings, 
and were relieved to see that their position was by no 
means so cruel as we had supposed. The cushions 
had done their duty. 

One more remark, and we will leave this cold and 
uninviting affiliation of the '* Establishment.^' 

We looked with particular attention at the so- 
called ''free seats,'' whirh would certainly con- 
tain a hundred persons, and we have pleasure in 
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stating that they were occupied; but we are in 
honesty boand to explain that^ although there seems 
no doubt whatever that ^' the Charch of England u 
the poor man^s church/^ neither on this, nor anj 
other occasion, have we been able to discern poor 
men or poor women molesting the well-clothed 
persons who monopolize what are still, so far, rightly 
termed '^ free seats/^ 

We think complaints of any real want of church 
room, as long as this state of things lasts, is, to say 
the least, premature. 

We must allow that Protestants are not much en- 
couraged to frequent the Churches. 

A correspondent of the " Times'' states that he saw 
two charity-school children refused admittance into 
St. Paul's Cathedral during the service. Commenting 
on this disgraceful circumstance, he remarks : — ^' It 
seems that the verger-discipline varies with the 
church. In St. Paul's, poor children must not pray 
within the choir ; and in Westminster Abbey, I am 
told, neither poor nor rich are allowed to pray outside 
it. A gentleman, ^detected' kneeling in Edward 
the Confessor's Chapel, was accosted by the verger- 
showman with 'No praying is allowed here!' It 
may be said of the parish-churches, ' Let the poor go 
into the galleries.' Alas! at St. Martin's-in-the- 
Fields — not during the present or former incumbency 
— I saw a poor man timidly entering, when the 
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official at the further end, scenting poverty in a 
moment, flew rather than ran upon the offender, who, 
terror-stricken, disappeared in a moment/' 

We have never, ourselves, visited either of the 
great metropolitan ecclesiastical buildings without 
witnessing, or being the hero of some characteristic 
and ludicrous scene. 

On two occasions, within the last few months, when 
passing St. PauFs, we happened to be taken with a 
passing fancy to ''enquire within.'' On the first, 
we were carelessly examining the proportions of the 
imposing pile with interest and curiosity — for these 
motives alone, we suppose, can take any rational 
being within the walls of this stupendous edifice 
—and in obedience to the magniloquent, and, 
where it stands, by no means inapt epigriaph or 
epitaph — for we presume it is both— we were looking 
round at the monument which sheltered us, though, 
as will appear, not very hospitably. We were, we 
say, taking, quite en amateur, a survey of the vast 
interior, and had, in our simplicity, approached the 
iron screen endeavouring to make out wliat in the 
name of archaeology had been substituted for an altar, 
when a rough voice behind us suddenly inter- 
rupted our speculations. *' I say, you Sir," said the 
owner of it, as he stood beside us with his hat on— 
after all, why shouldn't he wear it?— and he stopped 
to take breath, for he had been running after us, and 
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was, besides, very angry. " I say, what business 
have yon in here, I shcold just like to know V 

'^ Business I'' said we, for in truth the question 
was an awkward one: we had and couU have no 
business there, and so we answered candidly, '' Well, 
my good friend, that's true, I really can't tell you ; 
but at the same time, I should like to know what 
business you have to ask me that question ?" 

'' Come, I can't have none of your palaver," replied 
the respectful official ; " my borders is to see that no- 
body comes in here I" 

^' What I Are not the citizens of London allowed 
access within their own churches ?" 

"No, they're not;" continued he, waxing more 
wrath. '' If the Bishop himself came, he wouldn't 
be allowed up here." 

" Oh, come," answered we, ''if things have arrived 
at this pitch, that a bishop is limited to certain spots 
within his own cathedral, no one else can have any 
right to complain, and so I wish you good morning." 

On the second occasion to which we alluded, we 
are obliged to record that we were requested to 
evacuate the place much in the same terms, except 
that the vergers, or whatever they may be denomi- 
nated, who interfered with us, were rather more 
drunk, and, consequently, less insolent ; but the joke, 
this time, was ou/side. On our reaching the top of 
the flight of steps which conducts to the door, a good 
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woman^ who had evidently ^ever been in the church 
before^ reached the entrance at the same moment as 
ourselves. We could not help smiUng at the pleased 
and surprised expression of her countenance as, turn- 
ing to us after pushing the door, she could not resist 
exclaiming : 

'' Lork ! Sir ; why it's open f" 

But our visit to Ludgate Hill has been a digres- 
sion, and we now return to Whitechapel, and thence 
to Spicer Street, for the purpose of visiting the 
Church of St. Anne, the centre of the Mission of the 
Marist Fathers. We reach it just as High Mass is 
about to conclude. 

Why should we not describe its interior? St. 
Anne's may contain about seven hundred persons, 
and no doubt there were as many there ; but of these 
seven hundred, perhaps there were not one hundred 
well-dressed, and not more than half the whole 
number what the world would call decently dressed. 
A large proportion of that congregation consisted of 
labourers in corduroy trowsers, linen jackets, smock 
frocks, working attire, and the women in printed gowns, 
clean or half dirty, as the case might be ; but there 
they were, and thai, our readers must remember, not 
the only service in the week, but the seventh or eighth 
that morning, all, at least, as fully attended. 

We make no comments, and draw no comparisons, 
because we think none are needed. 
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We should sarprise some of oar readers if we were 
to tell them that scenes^ similar to those we have 
described, are to be met with on Sunday in a great 
variety of streets and neighbourhoods in London^ 
more or less remote from that portion best known to 
civilized society. Even daring service, if we visit the 
streets surrounding Lincoln's-Inn-Fields, Drury Lane 
Theatre, Westminster Abbey, Seven Dials, New Eoad, 
and a vast number more that we might mention, with- 
out swelling our list with the names of all the 
suburban districts in which buying and selling, 
fighting and swearing, is carried on without restriction 
and without comment. The majority of shops are, 
of course, for the disposal of eatables ; but this is not 
de riffeur, and haberdashery, stationery, and other 
articles are as freely exposed for sale, as those which 
come under the denomination of necessaries of life. 

We do not speak of public-houses : these seem to 
have become what nineteenth century refinement 
understands by the term ''legalised nuisances,'' and 
are freely open all over the town, when "Divine 
service'' is over. Perhaps the existence of an excise 
duty, and the expediency of augmenting it at what*- 
ever sacrifice, will account for the fact that these 
houses are not forbidden to open on Sundays ; but in 
order that our readers may judge of the extent of 
other traffic carried on, we will quote the Beport of 
the last City Mission, in Jane, 1859, by which it 
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appears, that within the precincts of the City alone, 
there are, exclusive of public-houses, 1154 shops open 
on Sunday. We cannot state the number of ''por- 
trait galleries'' accessible on Sunday, but we may be 
allowed to assert their name is legion ; neither do we 
exactly know what is done there, but the stereoscopes 
we see, and still more, those we do not see, exhibited 
for sale, will help us to make a shrewd guess. 

But we have not yet done with the London 
Sabbath. We have conducted our readers through 
various places of business, neighbourhoods of open 
shops, marts of commerce, fairs, and markets, many 
of them, we fear, appropriated to the traffic of stolen 
goods. We have still further to shew them of the 
doings of the Sabbath day — that boast of EngUshmen, 
a large class of whom not only cry it up as being, 
but believe it to be, because the institution par 
excellence of Protestantism — the " bulwark of their 
faith,^' the "glory of this free and enlightened 
country,'' that " to which England owes her national 
prosperity and her continental fame." 

This same Sabbath-day, however— we regret to 
disenchant such by telling them so— would seem to 
be in reality— alas ! a myth ! a "fond thing vainly 
invented." It is but too true that the Sabbath is the 
great day for gatherings called together in the public 
streets, the open fields, the market places, such as 
the Obelisk, Whitechapel Koad, Bethnal Green, the 
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Commercial Boad^ or even Paddington Green, &c., 
without doors ; and in halls and theatres, established 
for that purpose, under cover. 

These meetings are not confined to Philpot Lane, 
Batcliffe Highway, Victoria Park, High Street 
Whitechapel, Liverpool Street, and the numerous 
other affiliations which such neighbourhoods can 
boast — the pestilence has extended itself to the West- 
end, and the ''Atheistical Society'' no longer hesi- 
tates to placard notices of its lectures on the lamp- 
posts of Portman Square. That such things should 
be attempted, we, of course, expect; but, that religious 
liberty should serve as the justification of those who 
permit these blasphemous atrocities in a country, 
which would have it supposed that religion is an in- 
stitution by law established— but certainly not by law 
protected-- must fill all with astonishment. 

Yes, there are many realities in London life, of 
daily and hourly occurrence, of which the great ma- 
jority of the classes above those who create and 
support them, have not the remotest idea. Most 
persons are ignorant of their existence, few can have 
any idea of their infamy. 

We are not speaking of the demoralizing tendency 
of the doings of those masses of " betting men,'' who 
infest the public thoroughfares, assembling by 
hundreds, and forming rings in the streets and high- 
ways of this great metropolis, and of which the press. 
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a twelvemonth ago, naively told us '^the Lord Mayor 
has promised to do his best to put the nuisance 
down V Neither do we allude to another matter 
of street notoriety and street scandal, recognised as 
'' the Social Evil :'' those who are acquainted with 
that, know a phase of society which cannot contribute 
to exalt their admiration of their country, its legisla- 
ture, its police, its morality, or its religion : those 
who only vaguely apprehend it, hope— and believe 
because they hope— that it is not so bad as the hints 
they have heard would make it; but this is quite 
apart from the reality we would speak of now. 

A brief quotation from the "Times,'^ of May 28, 
1856, will introduce our readers to the form of 
"evil^^ — social, moral, and religious — we would 
bring under their notice. 

*'Last Sunday,^' says that journal, ''a note was 
taken of the various meetings which assembled 
throughout the day, in Victoria Park'^ only. " The 
following is the result : — Two Protestant ministers 
(denomination unknown) addressed the multitude; 
five ' Emanuelites,^ of whom one was a woman ; 
eleven Infidels and Atheists ; among whom several 
used language of the most blasphemous description. 
The following fragment will give some notion of what 
is tolerated— why should we not say openly practised 
— without let or hindrance, in the public streets and 
places of Protestant London. * If there be a God, 
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he is the author of all evil ; but the Deity is wholly 
unknown to man ; all crime emanates from a belief 
in God. What do we know of (Jod P' &c. We 
oonld not qnote farther without horrifying our 
readers.* 

* The following Stanzas embody the plausible morality of 
free-thinkers on the subject of Sunday Obsenrance ; they are 
published in the Secularist paper called ** The Reasoner." 

THB WORKING MAN's BONO OF THB SABBATH. 

God saw the world so wondrous fair, 

With all its garniture so gay, 
And said that all in earth and air 

' Was good !* and rested on that day ; 
Ck>uld then, the Sabbath-day be meant 

To be a day of punishment ? 

The flower may bloom, the bird may sing. 

But, in a city's alley pent. 
We can but hear the church-beU ring, 

Noir join creation's merriment ; 
For should we visit nature's fane 

The priest would tell us 'twas profane. 

The world is but one temple vast. 

And eyery breath a leaf that stirs. 
Or shakes the reed, or bends the roast. 

Rebukes such puny worshippers. 
Shall winds and waters revel free. 

And God, like man, church-prisoned be ? 

Why should man's soul imprisoned be 
In consecrated stone and lime ? — 
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lliese and oihet ddights this spot has to offer, 
indading the ^Bishop's band,'^ contribute to draw 
considerable attrition towards it, and to render it a 
welcome resonice to the holiday-folks^ who^ on Son- 
day^ mast be sadly at a loss where to bestow them- 
selves. Of such then consist those floods of human 
beings— for we can compare the moving monatn- 
mass to nothing else— which may be seen discharging 
itself out of ev^ courts and lane^ and alley of the 
East-end^ into the broad road which conducts to it, 
like so many tributary rivulets^ each supplying its 
quota to swell the volume, and increase the impetus 
of the main stream, as it precipitates its headlong 
course towards the ** park of the people." When, 
however, the sports have ceased to supply their 
attractions, the promenaders must needs do their 
best to amuse themselves. No sooner, therefore, are 
the gates closed, than a second avalanche is seen 
advancing, but this time in an opposite direction ; 
the people are now as eagerly hurrying from, as they 
were hastening to, the spot whose pleasures they 
have exhausted. It is now the turn of the ale 
houses, and gin-palaces, the fruit and oyster-shops; 
and here we may see them in all their glory. If the 

And that which is so pare and free, 

In worshiping its God sublime, 
And bending low before His face 

Be slaye to either time or place ? 
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day be fine^ scats are extended round the building, 
and liquor is carried about by waiters with great 
alacrity. The dancing saloons are open ; a variety 
of couples and parties may be discerned occupying 
them, but as the week-day pastime is suspended, 
they are employed in idle talk, or yet more evil com- 
munications: in smoking, drinking, and often in 
quarrelling. 

We pass considerable groups collected on the 
road from out of the strolling masses, as they pour 
out of the Park, and gather, on their way, around 
the street preachers, who, providing themselves with 
a crowd of their own, to form a nucleus, station at 
convenient distances, and do their best to increase 
their audiences from these stray sheep. 

We have often stayed our progress to listen to 
these discourses. It is always the same story — the 
dissenting teacher promulgating " salvation by faith.^^ 
This is unfortunately administered with a great deal 
of cant and a great deal of verbiage, and there is 
nothing practical to arrest the attention of an au- 
dience of this kind, with whom the only chance of 
success would be some stirring, startling truth ; 
brief, apposite, and striking, which would haunt 
them afterwards, and become a subject of medita- 
tion and inward contemplation, whereas we invariably 
observe this point is missed, and the harangue is 
consequently received with apathy. These anomalous 
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preachers do not '* take '' as they once did ; perhaps, 
never having had the commission, they likewise lack 
the power of " catching men /' perhaps they are too 
common, perhaps too common-place. On the whole, 
we fancy we hear less of the increase of sects than 
formerly, although, when we come to investigate 
individual opinions, we find that unity has altogether 
fled. Some sects seem to have arrived at a stand- 
still; even the popular Mr. Spurgeon, we learn, 
when preaching at Norwich lately, with all his plau- 
sibility, could only squeeze eight and twenty pounds 
out of a congregation of some thousand persons ; and 
when in the evening of the same day he poured out 
the " brimstone^' of his indignation, and told them 
plainly he was ashamed of their meanness, he only 
succeeded in realizing a sum yet smaller by five 
pounds. Again, we hear that the Irvingite sect has 
not acquired a dozen converts in as many years. 
Quakerism is said to be dying out, and of the Uni- 
tarians we read in the following paragraph a very 
doleful account : — 

" The chapel in Little Carter Lane, Doctor's Com- 
mons, is offered to be sold for business purposes. 
The chapel in Essex Street, Strand, formerly Dr. 
Lindsay's and of which Mr. Alderman and Sheriff 
Lawrance's chaplain (Mr. Madge) is the minister, is 
closed, and the ground-floor let to the publisher of a 
sporting newspaper, the 'Field.' Finsbury Chapel 
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is used more for political lectures than theology; 
and Parliament Court Chapel, in Artillery Lane, 
Bishopsgate, has been in the hands of a great variety 
of sects since Mr. W. J. Ifox, M.P., preached there ; 
so that XJnitarianism in the metropolis is very much 
on the decline/' 

The ^'Inquirer'' has the following remarks on the 
decline of XJnitarianism : — ^^ Year by year our con- 
gregations grow weaker, often in numbers, more 
often still in social influence and relative importance. 
It is but a short time, since the treasurer of one of 
our institutions assured us that the denomination to 
which we belong is changing its character altogether, 
and that he now drew his subscriptions from the 
lower grade in the great middle class. Or, if we 
take individual congregations, we find the same 
result ; and Wakefield, Exeter, and Norwich are but 
individual examples of a universal rule. Liverpool 
lias doubled and trebled its population, and the three 
Unitarian congregations which existed at the begin- 
ning of the century barely maintain their ground 
either socially or numerically .'' 

We fear there is no masking to ourselves the 
woful fact that religious indiffeeence is the vice of 
this country and of this age : it may seem paradoxi- 
cal to say so, but we should draw more portentous 
conclusions from the existence, and entertain graver 
apprehensions of the results of this phase than of 
those of Infidelity itself. Infidelity, alarming as it is, 
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is yet more likely^ in the end, to annihilate itself. 
Again, Infidelity can only occur simultaneously with 
belief; and the presence of the former is in itself an 
indication of the existence of the latter. We might 
almost assert that Indifference is to the Protestant 
religion, what Infidelity is to the Catholic faith. It 
is so easy for a man, who is under no religious in- 
fluence, to fancy he is a Protestant, and to appear to 
himself and to others, to be one ; while, on the other 
hand, it is impossible for him to suppose himself, or 
to make others suppose him a Catholic. The Catholic 
religion is essentially practical. There are so many 
external acts to which a man must conform, to be a 
Catholic, that he can neither deceive himself nor any 
one else about the matter, and hence it is that in 
Catholic countries such men are forced to confess 
themselves to be infidels. The necessary duties of 
obligatory attendance at public worship, confession, 
and other sacraments, and habitual submission to the 
spiritual supervision of the Church, become irk- 
some to many, and they may grow desirous of 
getting rid of them; no Catholic, however, can 
shake off his connexion with his religion without 
setting her at defiance and openly forsaking her. 
A Protestant, on the other hand, is tied by no such 
obligations, he has scarce any formulas to break 
through : he ceases going to his hebdomadal 
service without any fixed reason or intention; be 
means to go again some time or other, when he is 
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not hindered by the business^ or the pleasure^ or the 
false shame> or other cause which prevents him now ; 
but he gets out of the habit of it^ and at last ceases 
to remember it ever was his practice^ or he may even 
continue to attend it with commendable regularity. 
It never had any real hold on him^ and it is shaken off 
and resumed without an effort ; but this man is not 
considered to be an infidel, he is not a blasphemer, he 
he does not rail against his religion : in all probability 
he likes it as well as ever he did, and would say a good 
word for it, if it cost him no effort. He is simply 
indifferent. 

We do not mean to say that the lower orders in 
this country do not frequent haunts of atheism and 
blasphemy, nor that open mockery of holy things is 
unknown. Infidelity has its advocates, but they are 
comparatively few in number ; and although there is 
a certain class of individuals who are always doing 
their best to introduce and promote it, it is often 
only inasmuch as it affords a means of livelihood to 
themselves; and it certainly canuot be said to be 
received with favour by any considerable number of 
persons of a low class. Its most zealous supporters 
are those who like to hear themselves ^* speak/' At 
all events, in its meetings, its periodicals, and other 
publications, and above all, in its lectures, it would 
seem, it makes but small progress. Nineteenth cen- 
tCtry men, if indifferent to holiness, are also indif- 
ferent to its opposite; to say the plain truth, they 
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have not religion enough to be infideh. If there be any 
enthusiasm in the evil cause in the present day, it is 
chiefly on the part of speculators endeavouring to create 
a position : point out to them any other line that has 
a better chance of success, and they will be quite as 
quick-witted and fully as violent on the new tack. 

Thus it is, that while the lecture halls are at 
best but half patronized, the dancing and singing 
saloons, tea gardens, penny theatres, shows, and 
gaffs can fill three and four times in one evening. 

We have, we think, brought sufiScient evidence to 
shew what are the propensities, the tastes, and, we 
may add, the social habits of the people of Loudon, 
and especially what is the received idea of Sunday 
among the lower orders : we will now ask, "Whose 
fault is all this P Upon whom does the responsibility 
fall? If the people were not debarred rational 
pastimes on a portion of this their only leisure day, 
would they not be much less likely to have recourse to 
these always idle, and often — besides — ^pernicious and 
disgraceful devices ? Belaxation, it is clear, they must 
have. It is a question not only of expediency, but 
of necessity; and if the Zoological and Botanical 
Gardens are shut, if the British Museum and Na- 
tional Gallery are closed, the Crystal Palace and 
other suburban promenades are interdicted, can we 
blame them if they seek amusements in character with 
their own natural tastes, and calculated rather to 
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degrade than to elevate their moral tone. If this is 
to be raised, it mast be by the efforts and entice- 
ments of the class above them, and not by abandon- 
ing them to seek their own entertainments. So far 
from this, we deny them the most harmless recrea- 
tions; instead of promoting those which would be 
not only innocent, but improving, and thus drive 
them into the courses they adopt. And let us ask. 
Why ? If we answer to our conscience, must we not 
admit that it is to no other end than to gratify that 
national vanity which consists in being able to say 
that the sanctity of (what we are pleased to call) the 
" Sabbath-day,^^ is never profaned in England by pub- 
lic amusements. Alas ! our national pride may be satis- 
fied by this specious boast ; but its results must needs 
be looked upon as something more than humiliating. 
Take such an instance as the following to illus- 
trate our meaning: — In one of the great seats of 
manufacturing industry in the north of England, the 
town-council of a borough, which rejoices more in 
the rapidity of its improvements than in the antiquity 
of its charter, had established a free library, main- 
tained out of the borough-rate, stocked with a goodly 
and increasing collection of volumes, and not sparingly 
used by the strong-handed, nimble-fingered, and, 
perhaps, also nimble-witted sons of daily manual 
labour, whether for reference at the reading-room, or 
or perusal at home. It had been entirely closed on 
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the Sunday. A petition was presented to the town- 
council by a number of working-men, praying that 
the library might be open during certain hours on 
the Sunday evening. Upon this, a motion was 
made, and a debate ensued in the town-council, 
when a resolution was carried : — "That, in the opi- 
nion of this Council, it is not desirable to alter the 
rule which provides that the free library shall not be 
opened on Sundays.^' 

This is similar to the law which, in England, pro- 
hibits prisoners from taking out-door exercise — such 
as it is-on Sundays ! 

We imagine there are many, among our countrymen 
themselves, who will think this is really falling into the 
error against which Our Lord himself thought it 
necessary to warn persons, even in times when Sab- 
batical strictness was considered an obligation. 

In a very fair work, which has lately appeared on 
the management of Scotch Industrial Schools, we 
find the following somewhat equivocal remark, viz : 
'^ the arrangement of the Lord's day in schools, has 
often been found perplexing.'^ 

We cannot read this without asking, whence the 
dilemma? Why, of all days in the week, should 
tliis, affording so peculiarly advantageous an incident 
in the routine of school-economy, give rise to any 
difficulty as to the use which may be made of it P 

According to our view, it is the day of all others, 
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capable of being made the most important and valuable 
to the teacher ; it is that which should regulate and 
sanctify each week of which it is the precursor and 
harbinger, and should be so disposed as to be looked 
forward to with delight bj the scholars, because repre- 
senting to them the most perfect combination of religi-^ 
ous and secular peace and joy. Their Sunday devotions 
and Sunday lessons should be associated with ideas of 
light-hearted cheerfulness. These days should be to 
their dawning affections "weekly Easters, ever bright.'' 
They might be made days of periodical meeting of little 
confraternities, formed among the pupils for special 
devotions, and held in special chapels; the badge which 
would signab'ze the members of each of these little 
bands might, on that day, be worn externally, and if 
those only whose conduct had been approved during 
the week, were permitted to take part in the practices 
of piety which distinguished it, there would be an 
additional point and value given to the arrangement. 
The time, which on week-days is devoted to learn- 
ing, might, on Sundays, be appropriated to catechism 
and devotional reading, and that given on week-days to 
the labour of the atelier, should be exchanged for ra- 
tional and improving entertainment, such as may be 
derived from practical observations on the beauties 
of nature, imparted within-doors by means of pic- 
tures, when the weather forbade out-door exercise, or 
in the open fields and woods if the day permitted it. 
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SO as advantageously to occupy a portion of the day 
with elevating thoughts. In this, all would depend on 
the teacher. Recreation and exercise must, of 
course, be cared for ; thus in the evening, a story 
might be told, the tendency of which should be 
suited to the capacities and the circumstances of the 
children, and before the final prayers, with which 
these days should always conclude, a lottery for the 
distribution of little rewards might be introduced. Our 
readers will see how these things " are managed in 
France'^ if they have patience to follow us farther, and 
they will, we think, agree with us, that instead of 
dreading the approach of the Sunday — as always ap- 
pears to be the case in English schools, where they 
seem not to know how to get through it — it not only 
ought to be, but is, that which sweetens all the weekly 
toil, and reconciles them to the six-days labour. 

We are not fond of quoting '' Punch,^^ nevertheless, 
his satires often contain truth. We remember seeing 
in a recent number, the observation that, in Eng- 
land, we are always at a loss to know what to do 
with ourselves on the iriste return of the Sunday. 
" We get up and go to church, we dine and go to 
church, we go to church and go to bed.'' He is 
speaking here of the '* respectable Sunday /' but let 
us ask ourselves, and answer the question honestly : 
" Is that the best way of spending Sunday ?'' Can 
any grown person be glad at the periodical return of 
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such a day as that ? What then most be the antici- 
pation of it to those who are under the restraint of 
labour all the week^ and to whom it can be but an 
irksome change^ instead of a beneficial relaxation. 
Above all, what must be the effect of a Sunday so 
spent to the mind of a child ? 

Par be it from us to reprehend frequent atten- 
dance in the house of God; this is not what we 
mean. We should wish to see churches open every 
day, and all day long, and nothing could be more in 
accordance with our ideas, than to witness universal 
daily attendance in the house of prayer. But this 
would be a very different matter, and is by no 
means, compensated by an abstinence from public 
worship, and a setting aside of religious feeling 
during six days, to be succeeded by a surfeit on one. 
It reminds us of the mode of feeding adopted by the 
Samoiedes. 

We have often wondered whether all those good 
people we see in church — after getting so completely 
out of the habit during the week — are seized 
with a periodical fit of devotion every Sunday, and 
really do, witli heart and lips, go through those three 
long assimilations of the same service every Sunday. 
If they do, they have our warmest admiration, for 
we confess, we should be totally incapable of such an 
effort ourselves. If not, why then we are forced to 
fear that they must be falling into the error against 
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which Our Lord specially warned us, of making 
•'long prayers/' and *' using vain repetitions/* 

We proceed to quote from our Scotch author, his 
suggestions for disposing of Sunday in the Sabbath 
Schools of his own land. 

"It is perfectly possible,*' he says, "to spend the 
day in strictest conformity with the fourth command- 
ment, and yet to spend it both cheerfully and use- 
fully, (we wonder why any should attempt this 
dijBScult task), and when it is otherwise, there must 
be fault, either in the arrangements or the carrying 
out.*' 

The Industrial School Sunday/' he continues, 

consists of twelve hours. If the children go twice 
to church, as they ought, (we doubt this much, when 
we think of the length and similarity of the services), 
this, including the preparation, and the walk to and 
from the place of worship (which, therefore, ought to 
be at a distance) will not occupy much less than one 
half of the day." 

We pause to take breath, as we feel ourselves re- 
lieved of half the load. So much is got through ; 
now, how to dispose of the rest. 

" Then," he proceeds, " the three meals will take 
up, at least, half-an-hour each; leaving only four 
hours and a half, or, at most, five hours to be spent 
in Sabbath-lessons. 

" No great ingenuity," he adds, ** is necessary to 
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arrange these hours^ so as to be alike pleasant and 
profitable/' 

Now it appears to us, from the very way in which 
this is written^ that there is, throughoaty an ancon- 
scious evidence of effort — an involuntary admission 
of a difficulty— and that "very great mgenuitj" w re- 
quired to get through the task. Qui ^excuse a'ac- 
cuse : why should there be any question of " inge- 
nuity^' in so simple a matter ? Instead of calculat- 
ing how many of the weary " twelve hours'' can be 
decently occupied in going to church and dining, 
going to church and coming back ; the judicious and 
intelligent economist should apprehend and provide 
against every employment that can tend to waste a 
single moment of time so incalculably precious, for 
all he has to introduce into the day's brief span ; and 
again, he should not let his children see that there 
could be any need of eking out hours, he is straining 
every nerve to teach them to value and husband. 

But let us see how this projector proposes to lighten 
the five solemn hours, that are yet impending over the 
heads of these hapless little ones. We must not forget 
they have already endured the infliction of two ser- 
vices : full, unsparing allowances, pressed down, and 
running over, such as the Church of England alone 
knows how to pour, with cornucopian abundance, 
into the laps of her children. The generosity is 
absolutely crushing, and accordingly the recipients, 
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as they '^ sit under^' the preacher, seldom fail to nod 
their approbation, when they do not acknowledge 
it by a more sonorous demonstration. 

After modestly disclaiming all pretensions to 
'' ingenuity *' in his laborious task, our author pro- 
ceeds to exhibit a very superior degree of skill in his 
proposed execution of it. 

''A considerable portion of time,'' he suggests (by 
way, of making a desperate dash at the 'five hours 
question') " may be devoted to committing Scripture 
to memory • . . and (here is another happy thought) 
repeating it (but there are no bounds to the ' inge- 
nuity' he does not allow himself to possess). This, 
however, is not to be done in masses ; each child to 
be taken separately" 

He goes on to urge the use of another " admirable 
aid to Sunday work" (we suppose because of its 
success in killing time), *' called the ' Shorter Cate- 
chism.' Now this ^Shorter Catechism' contains 
one hundred and eight (nine times twelve) questions 
and answers." (What can the 'Longer Catechism' 
be ! ) " After this they are to learn and repeat all the 
"proofs," i.e., "the five hundred important texts 
from the Bible, on which the answers are founded." 
We should think this not only sufficient to kill the 
five mortal hours, but every child in the school at 
the same time ; unless Scotch children are made on 
purpose to stand this sort of treatment : but this is 
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not all. ** When the catechism with procfa has been 
learned^ the next employment will be to teach the 
children how to find the ' proofs ' in the Bible/' 

The most canons passage is the unqualified assertion 
which follows: — "This exercise can be so varied, as 
to afford profitable and agreeable occupation for a 
considerable time each Sunday .'' We wonder how ? 

" The older children^' (who, we suppose, can bear 
more than the rest) ''ought to be required to give an 
account of the sermons they have heard at church/' 
and another " excellent exercise will be found in the 
teacher's reading aloud a chapter of Holy Scripture, 
making his oum remarks and explanations upon it.'' 

But we have not done yet. How protracted these 
same five hours must seem to these unlucky iufants ! 
"A pprtion of the day may be devoted to committing 
psalms and hymns to memory, and a part may be 
spent in singing the praises of God." The process 
is almost as interminable as that of the Frenchman's 
elaborate coiffure out of five hairs. 

Now this we look upon as the most sensible and 
consistent proposal of all that have as yet been put 
forward : — " It is," he says, " an exercise in which 
all will delight:" and we cordially answer, Amen. 

"\ repeat," continues our author, ''there is no 
great difficulty in making the Lord's day a delight to 
the inmates of an industrial school, in strict con- 
formity with the fourth commandment." 
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We do not see that the repetition was needed, 
especially as it so flagrantly gives the lie to all that 
has gone before. 

But surely, after enduring all this, the small troop 
may now be released for a little relaxation of mind 
and limb, so natural a need at their age, and so 
doubly necessary after this most unnatural confine- 
ment and coercion. Oh dear no ! Such a thing is 
not to be thought of. It is not forgotten, it is pur- 
posely denied. 

A practice much favoured by some,^^ he says, 

cannot be approved^iht Sunday walk.'' In a well- 
ordered school it is pronotinced altogether a super- 
fluity : nay, worse ; it is declared to be a mischievous 
waste of time. " . . . . Children's eyes and ears are 
ever at work" (of course they are, and this is the 
teacher's business, as it is his only chance of making 
anything of his pupils), " and it is impossible for them 
to walk for an honr or two, be it in the country (!) 
on the sea-shore (!) or along the streets of a town, 
without seeing and hearing much which must dissi- 
pate serious thoughts, and desecrate their minds, if 
it do not actually pollute and corrupt them. What 
they see and hear, may or may not be wicked in it- 
self, but it turns away the mind from Sabbath- 
thoughts to week-day-thoughts, and teaches a lesson 
of Sabbath-breaking, which may produce very bitter 
fruit." 
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Now^ although this is so utterly absurd that there 
are few, very few persons, even of limited intellect, who 
would not shut up the book in which they found it, in 
disgust, we will make an observation or two upon it. 

We will convict the writer out of his own mouth. 
If children cannot walk in the green fields, or on the 
sea-shore (we will grant him " the streets of a town'') 
without danger of corruption— though, we confess, 
we are too innocent or too hardened to see how— since 
we cannot make recluses of them, and they must, at 
some time or other, behold these dangerous objects, 
would it not be well to take advantage of one or two of 
these awkward five hours, which it appears so difficult 
to get through, and employ that time in imparting 
to them right and elevated notions of the works of 
God, so that when they afterwards come across these 
scenes, even though it were a week-day, they might 
remain associated in their minds with ideas of the 
greatness, and the power, and the generosity, and 
the beneficence, and the love of that God, who 
ought to be always in their thoughts, and who, the 
Bible tells us, is " made known to us in His works/' 

Perhaps, among those who are so particular in 
distinguishing between '' Sunday thoughts" and 
" week-day thoughts," (it is to be hoped they won't 
make such a mistake as to die on a week-day), there 
may be some apprehension as to the profanation of 
entertaining " Sunday thoughts" on a week-day, and. 
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we confess^ according to our suggestion^ there would 
be very great danger of this^ so that the author we 
quote, certainly has the merit of being consequent 
in the very uncatholic view he takes. 

He concludes with, it must be admitted, equal 
consistency. ^'It is not found by experience that 
these children are apt to fall into temptation on 
leaving school. The succession of work (!)^' (surely 
this word is a lapsus pennse, and will not accord with 
the strict adherence to the fourth commandment 
with which we started) ** and lessons, food and church, 
have sufficiently employed their energies, and they 
are, as children ought to be, ready for bed, and desirous 
of nothing else.*' 

We should expect not, it is a true exemplification 
of the old adage, ''All work and no play makes 
Jack a dull boy.'' 

One thing seems certain; if persons, especially of 
the lower orders, are not allowed rational pleasures, 
and lawful amusement on a due portion of the 
Sunday, they will take the matter into their own 
hands, and provide either objectionable or pernicious 
pastimes, among which the pleasures and the tempta- 
tions of the ale-house, that congenial resource of the 
unemployed, will always hold the first place. 

We have already pointed to some, which, bad as 
they are, we willingly allow might be, and, doubtless, 
one day will be much worse ; but besides this buy- 
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ing and seUing^ excursionizing and promenading^ 
frequenting of tea-gardens, repairing to Cremorne, 
Walworth, Highbury Bam, Victoria Park, fee., for 
entertainments, into which we forbear to penetrate 
further, there are, in London itself, other attractive 
modes of spending Sunday evenings, in the music 
halls, and the gin-palaces which these halls support, to 
say nothing of theatres in low and impenetrable neigh- 
bourhoods. One of these, near the London Hospital, we 
know, and others, we doubt not, which are open on 
week days for dramatic performances, offer on Sunday a 
band, much in the mode of the oratorios of former days 
at " Her Majesty's Theatre/' but it only favours the 
"congregation'' with " sacred music." 

Then, we have the "Story-tellers," who draw 
nearly as well as the nightly concerts at the " Music 
Halls," for which they are the Dominical substitute, 
furnishing an equally legitimate excuse for assembling 
parties, and plying and supplying them with drink 
during the whole evening. There is a curious picture of 
life to be witnessed, if we ensconce ourselves in one of 
the upper boxes of these glowing saloons, and thence 
look down upon the scenes below, watching the various 
little comedies acting at the several tables round which 
each party is seated ; we shall see sweethearts coaxing 
their "young women," as they sit on their knee, to take 
a whiff from their pipes, or a sip from their glass ; we 
may observe the attire of the women, the gallantry of 
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the men^ and the good understanding of all^ for they 
are as ''jolly '^ as spirits and tobacco can make them. 

But we are so engrossed with what we see, we 
are forgetting the " story •/' the ample platform, 
nevertheless, is occupied; the "pianny^' and 
the ''armonum'^ stand there shut up, and with 
their faces turned to the wall, '' for to-night only/' 
To-morrow they will be out of disgrace, till Sunday 
comes again, and then we shall see them exchanged 
as they are now, for Brown, Jones, or Eobinson, (as 
the case may be,) who is to sit behind that business- 
like table, with its caraffe and tumbler, from which 
he now and then sips, and the book to which he 
occasionally refers, to aid his memory. 

But hark ! what in the world has happened? We 
turn from the happy couples we have been so intent 
on watching ; .... a cry of horror, executed with true 
dramatic tremulousness, arrests our attention. Brown 
has risen from his chair, for he has no notion of 
missing " an efifect.'^ He has come to that part of 
the story where the " hand of the ghost appears 
once more, and laying its grasp upon the throat of 
the poodle, stifles the growl to which it was about to 
give vent, and converts it into a portentous death- 
rattle— but lo !" . . . . It was this ''lo I" that sum- 
moned our attention so suddenly from the musings 
and speculations in which it was engaged, and when 
we gazed upon Brown, as he stood there, horror- 
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stricken^ and trying to look as if he beheld the 
'' hand of the ghost/' we almost fancied we saw his 
long straight hair (Brown affects the German student 
style) and his scrabbj moastache doing their best to 
assist him, by attempting to stand on an end ! We 
endeavoured to make out the rest of the '' Story/' but 
regret to inform our readers that no one particular 
idea of it remains on our mind ; it was a confused 
jumble of " an old French grave-digger /' a " ce- 
metery /' " coffins /' *' skulls /' '' skeletons /' " me- 
teors/' "ravens/' ''a poodle/' and "a pocket- 
handkerchief." We invite them to make what they 
can of these lugubrious materials, unless they prefer 
visiting the "Story-tellers" themselves, next Sunday 
evening. 

Bishop Horsley, whom no one will suspect of any 
but Protestant intentions, speaks of the " Sabbath " 
(sic) in terms which we shall be excused for quoting 
here. 

" Private devotion," he says, " is the Christian's 
daily duty ; but the peculiar duty of the Sabbath is 
public worship. As for those parts of the day which 
are not occupied in public duty, every man's con- 
science, without any interference of public authority, 
and certainly without any officious interposition of 
the private judgment of his neighbour, every man's 
own conscience must direct him what portion of his 
leisure should be allotted to his private devotion, and 
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what maj be spent in sober lecreatioiu Perhaps a 
better general role cannot be laid down than this : 
that the same proportion of the Sabbath should be 
devoted to religions exercises, public and private, as 
every man would spend of any other day in his 

ordinary business Nor are persons 

in the lower ranks of life to be censured — those espe- 
cially who are confined to populous cities, where they 
breathe a noxious atmosphere, and are engaged in 
unwholesome occupations, from which, with their 
daily subsistence, they derive their daily poison — ^if 
they take advantage of the leisure of the day, to 
recruit their wasted strength and harassed spirits/' 
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CHAPTEE III. 

THE CONTINENTAL SUNDAY. 

** Le Dimanche r^unit deux grands avantages, c'est h. la foit 
un jour de religion et de plaisir." — Chateaubriand. 

We now come to the Sunday in Paris, and of its 
general aspect we have to observe it is almost as we 
please to see it. 

We cannot help discovering it is Sunday, certainly ; 
but we must also allow that we do not distinguish it 
from other days because it is more gloomy, but 
because it is more cheerful. On the Bive Onuche 
its appearance is diiferent from that of the Rive 
Droite, for more shops are closed, and there is a larger 
number of churches. Church bells are ringing all 
around us, and although it cannot, as regards reli- 
gious worship, be so different from a week day as 
Sunday in London, because in Paris there are services 
every day, yet there is a difference ; the larger church- 
doors are opened, the services are more numerous, and 
more numerously attended, there are masses simnl- 
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taneously at every altar ;"*^ there is more ceremony ; 
the worshippers testify their respect for the day by 
dressing in their holiday suits ; the churches, too, 
have been cleaned, and look bright and fresh, and 
new flowers adorn the altar. Besides the numerous 
low masses, there are two high masses, after both 
of which, sermons are preached, and other ofiBces 
are going on all day ; the churches are not closed from 
morning till night. As, however, we are desirous to 
institute a fair comparison between the 'respectable' 
London Sabbath, and the Sunday among the "people" 
of that capital, let us first give our attention to the 
Bourgeoisie, or upper shop-keeping class. 

Now, as regards closing of shops, we shall recognize 
a great improvement in the Sunday aspect of the 
Paris streets, if we look back over a period of even 
twenty years. Take, for example, the Rues Vivienne, 
de Richelieu, Place de la Bourse, or Rue St. Honore, 
and many others, and although we are still on the 
Sive Droite, we shall observe that by far the greater 
proportion of the magazins are closed, and we shall 
further notice that in those which are not closed, 
business is not necessarily doing. 

The Paris shop must not be considered as alto- 
gether analogous to the London shop. It answers a 

* We have been told that in the Cathedral at Seville, 
inclading all the various altars within that vast and magnificent 
buUding, there are not fewer than eighty masses every day. 
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different purpose^ and besides points of similarity^ 
we must not forget there are likewise points of 
variance between the two. The London shop-keeper 
neither lives in his shop^ nor, in most cases, is it even 
necessary to pass through it as a means of ingress or 
egress when he occupies the back premises; very 
often it is with him merely a place of business, and 
even when his dwelling rooms are over the shop, he 
has a private door by which he can communicate with 
the street, entirely independent of the shop. In 
Paris it is altogether otherwise. The shop is, gen- 
erally speaking, to the Paris tradesman, not merely 
an o£Sce or place of business, but a portion of his 
dwelling, and the medium by which that dwelling is 
not only entered, but by which it is lighted ; to him, 
therefore, the shop window is indispensable, and he 
cannot close it. 

Now, in London, there is no such reason, and 
therefore, when a shop is open on Sundays, there is 
some other cause for it. We have just men- 
tioned how many shops are open in London on Sun- 
days, though we believe they are much fewer than 
some years back. 

Again, we have reason to believe that with this 
class in Paris, the desire to suspend business on 
Sundays is very strong ; but we all know, when a 
good custom has been violated, how very long it is 
before persons get back into the right way. Could the 
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Paris shop-keepers be persuaded to combine for the 
purpose^ there is little doubt but the measure might be 
carried through, but as long as a few hold out, the 
rest are, in a manner, compelled to follow in the 
wake. 

A tradesman, a butcher, was once speaking to us on 
this subject ; he said that instead of closing, as the 
custom is in Paris, at three or four o'clock in the 
afternoon, he would willingly keep his shop open 
until eleven on Saturday night, if that would enable 
him to shut it altogether the next day. " As it is,'' he 
added^ " we never get an entire holiday." 

But butchers are, perhaps, better off than those of 
other trades, for theirs are almost the only shops which 
close early in the day ; we often wonder how it is 
there is not a strike among shop-men, and shop- 
women in other branches of trade, who although 
detained at the counter, in many cases, till eleven at 
night, have not even their Sunday to compensate 
them. 

And this is, we think, the reprehensible part : what 
we dislike to see, is work in the morning, and gaiety 
in the afternoon ; whereas what we should like to see, 
would be devotion in the morning, and recreation to 
follow it. We speak, of course, of that class for 
whom one day's repose from bodily labour, affording 
a diversion of the mental powers, is almost a matter 
of necessity, and must tend to make them both 
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happier and better. Those who have— or, if tliey 
were not too intent on worldly gains, might have — 
leisure, and repose, and amusement on the . other 
six days, certainly need not take it on the day which 
we suppose they would rather prefer to pass between 
religious exercises, and cheerful but sober pleasures. 
But this is a matter to be judged by the dictates of 
conscience, and to be regulated by circumstances. 
What the upper classes of society ought to aim at, 
is, we think, first, the avoidance of everything which 
can entail Sunday labour or occupation upon trades- 
people, workmen, and servants, and to discounten- 
ance, as far as in them lies, the finishing or bringing 
home work, or carrying about provisions on the 
Sunday. 

2nd. The encouragement, or establishment, if not 
already founded, of the CEuvre du Dimanche, and all 
those associations which have the sanctification of the 
Lord's Day for their object ; and when we consider 
how many of these there are, how well they are 
received by the poor, how eagerly they are sought 
after, how popular are their rSuntons, and how pro-^ 
misingly they work, we think hopefully of the reli^ 
gious aspect of the rising generation. 

3rd. That they should turn to account their posi- 
tion and influence, by giving their custom preferably 
to those who close their shops, or do not carry on their 
business on Sunday, not by way of a bribe, but as a 

VOL. I. n 
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matter of justice and compensation, with whicli they 
must be content, however, to dispense, if it is not 
accorded to them. 

A convention was entered into by a certain number 
of tradesmen in the Faubourg St. Germain, or 
rather in the parish of St. Sulpice, by which they 
undertook to do no business on the Sunday. The 
owner of an important estabh'shment, known as 
" Le Grand Conde,^' had been applied to join ; but 
although he did not disapprove of the measure, he 
could not make up his mind to sacrifice his gains, 
which were very considerable. At length he was 
visited by a severe illness, which, after confining him 
for some time, threatened to terminate fatally. The 
doctor shook his head as doctors do when they are 
perplexed, and as the patient was not an irreligious, 
but only a thoughtless and somewhat worldly man, 
he advised him, at all events, to see a priest. 

The priest for whom he sent, was no other than the 
saintly and venerable Cure of St. Sulpice, from whose 
own lips we have this story. The penitent having 
confessed, and received the sacrament at his hands, 
expressed his regret that he had not been more strict 
in the observance of his Sunday duties, and made a 
vow that, if it were God^s will he should recover, he 
would never again do business on the Lord^s Day. 
Now it so happened that the sick man did recover, 
but with his weakness of body, sad to say, disappeared 
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his good resolutions ; he became as vigorous in health, 
and as worldly in mind as before, and his large shop 
was as full as ever it had been, each Sunday. His 
business prospered, his circumstances grew more 
flourishing, and his heart seemed to become the 
harder as he felt himself unchecked in his career. 
For several years this state of things continued, when 
he was struck in a way, and at a moment when he 
least expected it. His child was suddenly taken from 
him, and he was plunged into distress of the most 
poignant description. The good priest came to him 
again, and as soon as he was able to bear it, he com- 
municated to him frankly his conviction, that this 
was a visitation from God, who had been mocked by 
his broken vow. The unhappy man acknowledged 
that he had felt it himself, and yet, difficult as it may 
seem to believe, so intent was he on his worldly gains, 
that even now he deferred its fulfilment from week 
to week, and at length sank into the same state of 
carelessness as before. However, this was not to be 
the end ; a third warning was vouchsafed him. One 
Sunday, when his stores consisted of some of the 
costliest goods, the premises caught fire, and before 
the flames could be extinguished, a very heavy 
amount of damage was done. 

This incident seemed so entirely to the purpose, 
there was no closing his eyes to its import; the 
owner of the '' Grand Cond^^' went to the Gur6, and 

H 2 
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annouDoed to him what had now befallen him ; he 
expressed his sincere and lasting repentance for the 
shortcomings of his past life, he promised, and this 
time effectually, not only to give up the practice to 
which he had hitherto yielded, but thenceforward to 
join himself to and promote by all means in his 
power the (Euvre du Dimanche ; which promise, we 
are bound to add, he has unflinchingly fulfilled. 

It is about ten vears since a stir was first made in 
Paris on the subject of the observance of Sunday, 
and about eight years since the (Euvre to promote it 
was first founded. The present Bishop of Tripoli, 
then Vicar of St. Thomas d^Aquin, had laid it before 
his parishioners, and had opened memorials for the 
signature of names in the vestry of his church. At 
the same time, M. d^Olivier, who had profoundly 
studied the question and had interested the National 
Assembly in its furtherance, also organized a com- 
mittee to carry out the necessary measures. Adher- 
ents rapidly joined themselves to the orginal pro- 
pounders of the scheme ; and in order to extend the 
benefits of the (Euvre, M. Olivier founded a monthly 
review called " L'Observateur du Dimanche,'' which 
now circulates in all parts of France. 

It is satisfactory to be able to add that in many 
important provincial towns, which had unhappily 
followed the bad example of the capital in its disre- 
gard of the sanctity of the Lord's Day — among others. 
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Beziers, Boulogne, Metz, Poitiers, have exhibited 
a sensible improvement, and confraternities have been 
formed all over the country ; it may be mentioned that 
at Moulins and other places in agricultural districts 
great numbers of the rural population have formed 
associations among themselves, to promote by their 
persuasions, their examples, and their prayers the 
success of the (Euvre. 

On the whole, tlie orginators have reason to be 
satisfied with its progress, and the fact that every 
year an increased number of tradesmen are induced 
to close their places of business, shews that its 
results may be looked to as ultimately certain, though 
gradual in their operation. 

Loudon, it seems, has also its "(Euvre du Di- 
manche/' There is within the Metropolis a " Society 
for the better Observance of the Lord^s Day ;'' and 
if we allude to it, en passant, it is to mention a fact 
officially stated at its last meeting ; namely, that out 
of 1,700 shops open in London and doing business 
on Sundays, the efforts of the Society have been so 
far successful that 300 of these are now closed. We 
only give these figures as stated in the Report, we do 
not answer for their accuracy. Our own accidental 
observations of the amount of business done, (ex- 
clusively of Houndsditch, Tower Hill, Clerkenwell, 
Spitalfields, Whitechapel, &c.,) in Camden Town, 
in the neighbourhood of Drury Lane, Lincoln's Inn, 
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and Westminster Abbey, would have led as to sup- 
pose that the figure quoted would but partially cover 
the number. 

Among those ouvriers in Paris whose practice it is 
to work on Sundays, there are three distinct denomi- 
nations. 

Pirst. Those who are compelled to work on that day, 
because they would be dismissed if they refused. 

Second. Those who work willingly on Sundays, 
because they prefer taking a holiday on Monday. 

Third. Those who are indifferent as to which is 
their day of rest, and who see no reason for taking 
it on the Sunday. 

All, it will be seen, acknowledge the principle of 
the weekly day of rest. Of the first of these, it has 
been remarked by one of the great patrons and pro- 
moters of the CEuvre du Dimanche, that they are in 
every way worthy of all efl^orts that can be made 
with a view to rescue them from a position happily so 
distasteful to themselves, and so calculated to de- 
moralize and deteriorate them. He quotes a con- 
versation he had with a man employed in one of the 
vast magasins de nouveautes, in one of the most 
frequented quarters of Paris. We repeat it here, 
because the case may be taken as a type of the 
majority of cases. 

"I have been employed fifteen years,'^ he says, 
''as cashier in this house of business ; I have not a 
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day, nay, I may say not a single hour to myself; one 
must have a constitution of iron to stand it. My 
work only terminates at ten o'clock on week- 
days, and five o'clock on Sundays; I get home to 
dinner, harassed, fatigued and worried. 

" I scarcely enjoy the caresses of my children, so 
worn out am I. They reproach me with being so 
seldom among them, and, indeed, I scarcely know 
them. What can I do P I must earn their bread, 
and if I refused to be at my desk on Sundays, I should 
be dismissed. 

" At the same time, it would be such a boon to me 
to have one day's liberty ; one day to think about my 
future, one day to think of the interest of my soul, 
for I have scarce time to remember I have one; one 
day to see my friends, to become acquainted with 
my children, to judge of their progress, to play 
with them, to conduct them together with my 
wife, first to the offices of the church, and then to 
visit our public buildings, our institutions, our 
museums, our promenades, to give them counsels, 
advice, a good example. 

'^ With what joy and zeal I should return to my 
toil on Monday morning ! But, alas ! this satisfac- 
tion is denied me. At dawn of day, awakened but 
not rested, I return listlessly to resume my eternal 
chain. 

" I am not a religious man, I wish I were, for I 
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feel that religion alone can give me the rest I envy ; 
all I ask is^ such a state of things as will give us our 
Sunday liberty^ without the risk of losing our em- 
ployment." 

And truly, in the teeth of Mr. Holyoake and his co- 
unbelievers, we may afiBrm that religion alone will 
make men free. Religion alone teaches that we are all 
equal, and therefore religion alone can abolish 
slavery. Religion has enobled labour, ordaining 
periods of repose and withdrawal from temporal 
interests ; for labour without repose is slavery. 

As regards the ouvrier who selects Monday for his 
holiday in preference to Sunday, we find his character 
thus described by one of the working class, who has 
shewn himself a keen observer. 

" The ouvrier who does not rest on Sunday, and 
qui fait le handi^* says this man, " has more than 
others a taste for frequenting the barriires and the 
cabarets; his neglected family only knows, how 
much time and money he wastes in such places. 

" He is oftener drunken, idle, and debauched than 
sober or orderly. 

'^ He is always short of money, whilst he who rests 
on Sunday will generally be found to have a small 
sum laid by. 

" He is often obliged to borrow of him who observes 
the Sunday, in order to procure necessaries for his 
family. 
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He may be recognized by his slovenly appearance^ 
his degraded air^ and the starved and tattered aspect 
of his wife and children. 

''He has no savings bank but the till of the 
wine shop^ for all his earnings are poured into that till. 

'' He does but little work on the Sunday, although 
he will not rest on that day ; he does still less on 
Tuesday, and what he does is sure to be badly 
executed. 

" He slanders his employers, and is always ready 
to dispute, and even to go to law, with them. 

" He is continually dissatisfied with his position, 
and never thinks himself sufficiently remunerated. 

"In short, whenever there is an outbreak or a 
social disturbance, among the most active makers of 
barricades, you may seek and will be sure to find 
they consist of workmen who do not respect Sunday 
and are idle on Monday.'^ 

"Mothers of families,'' said a Christian orator 
once, to an assembly composed of members of the 
working-classes, "beware when you marry your 
daughters, that their husbands are not workmen who 
disregard Sunday, unless you would, at the same 
time, marry them to misery, misconduct, ill-treat- 
ment, and other such woes. 

" And you, laborious workmen, who have not yet 
contracted this detestable habit, take care you do not 
marry a young woman who makes Monday her day 

H 3 
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of rest, unless you wish to see your house ill-kept, 
your substance wasted, your earnings squandered, 
and your children badly trained. 

" Religion, in consecrating the Sunday's rest, not 
only responded to one of the most imperious necessi- 
ties of the material organization of man, she likewise 
founded an institution eminently conservative of 
social order. 

''On Sunday, the churches are more especially 
open, and, besides the daily masses, there are addi- 
tional offices, in order that, as there are more per- 
sons at leisure, there may be larger attendances; 
besides, on that day, there are instructions, prones, 
sermons ; and these where all ranks are levelled, and 
all classes are equal, the same severe truths are 
announced alike to poor and rich. The law of endur- 
ance and of labour, common to all, is explained both to 
employers and employed, in order frequently to remind 
the former, that he should be less exacting, and the 
latter that he should be more submissive ; they are 
taught that the wealth of the opulent is to be distribut- 
ed to the poor, and that his superfluities are theirs by 
right. The antagonism which exists, and always must 
exist, between poor and rich, is tempered by the pers- 
pective of immortality, which is there held up to them, 
to repress the pride of the one, and to console the 
sufferings of the other/' 

Yes, the formidable question of agreement between 
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these two great divisions of society^ one of the most 
potent difficulties of the times^ may be said to be 
the realization of the riddle of the sphinx^ de- 
vouring those who are unable to explain it ; the solu- 
tion of the question is only to be found in religion^ and 
in the Church, whose doors are thrown open wide on 
Sundays. Let it be the business of the rich, then, 
to encourage, to induce, to invite the ''people,*' 
the working-classes, to enter ; let them enter them- 
selves, and they will do away with much of that in- 
vidious feeling which is leading them to destruction. 
If the law, which sanctifies one day in seven, were 
not a Divine law, it would even then be the wisest 
of human regulation^. 

A novel practice has been imagined and introduced 
into the habits of the Parisian ouvrier, viz. : that of 
resting one day a week in rotation; thus, in an 
atelier of seven workmen, w6 ahall find No. 1 resting 
on Monday, No. 2 on Tuesday, arid so on, except that 
none of them take the Sunday when its turn comes. 
This idea has only one rational point in it, and that 
is, the recognition that a day of rest is necessary, 
and that man is not like a machine, and cannot go 
on working without suspension. Now, in all other 
respects, we affirm this organization to be a very ob- 
jectionable one. 

1. It utterly misses the religious object for which 
the weekly holiday is appointed, viz. : the facility it 
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prives for taking advantage of the offices and instmc- 
tions which are purposely multiplied on that day. 

2. It defeats the moral utility of the Sunday rest, 
inasmuch as it admits of a man's withdrawing him- 
•elf from the law of holy obedience, and forces him 
to set at defiance the ecclesiastical authority which 
instituted the Sunday. 

3. It is equally mischievous in a social point of 
view ; if it were universally adopted, we should find 
confusion and disorder in families from week's end 
to week's end. The holiday of the mother would be 
on one day, that of the father on another, and that 
of each child on others again ; so that all the benefi- 
cial and refining influences of family life, and social 
ties, would be put an end to at once ; and discomfort, 
disorganization, and disorder, would reign supreme. 
The man, finding himself at home alone, will go to the 
ale-house, the sonswill follow his example, and when the 
daughter's day of idleness arrives, and she is at home 
alone and unwatched, who can tell what she may do ? 

4. It is mischievous as regards the relations of 
master and workman ; it deranges the interior regula- 
tions of the atelier, and robs the master of all reliance 
on his men ; each workman has generally his own 
qualifications, if, therefore, a man is to be wanting each 
day, his spSdalit^, whatever it is, must suffer ; and 
none but those who possess the experience of the work- 
shop, can calculate the damage that may thus accrue. 
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Workmen are apt to throw the blame back upon 
their employers, and to declare that since thej insist 
upon having work carried on without intermission, 
and therefore upon their attendance in the ateliers 
on Sunday, this is the only way in which they 
choose to conform to this unreasonable regulation. 
If this be the case, the masters must take the con- 
sequences ; it is clear they are principally to blame, 
and have brought upon themselves an evil, of which 
they have no right to complain ; but there is a fifth 
consideration we may mention : — Whatever may be 
argued to the contrary, a week-day's rest will always 
be a day of idleness ; and idleness, we know, engenders 
all vices. 

The Sunday's rest alone enjoys the noble privilege 
of suspended labour, which is not idleness; it is 
rational, and it is sanctified. The man who relin- 
quishes his labour on a week-day will never be con- 
sidered otherwise than as an idler, a truant, and a 
vagabond, while similar names of reproach have never 
been addressed to those who rest on the Sunday. 

Now as regards the opportunity accessible to 
those who can dispose of their Sunday the 
Churches of Paris are thickly scattered through- 
out the great City, and the streets of the Rive 
Oauche are filled with religious houses, schools, 
convents, and colleges, which, as well as hospitals 
and prisons, civil and military, have each their chapel 
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open to the public^ and with mass succeeding mass^ 
at every altar in each sacred edifice, from half-past five 
in the morning till one o'clock in the day. Every one 
of these ofiBces, no less than those which continue 
through the day, is attended on Sundays by a full 
congregation. We do not think that any one who 
attempts to speak on the subject ought to be ignorant 
of this, though few may perhaps be aware of the 
numberless meetings of religious associations, all 
more or less interesting, intended expressly for the 
"people,'' and eagerly attended by them. 

We can assure our readers, for our own part, that 
when residing in Paris, even for lengthened periods, 
each successive Sunday which has marked the time, 
has always been looked forward to by us with greater 
interest and pleasure, and has likewise been more 
fully occupied, than any other day, and yet we have 
never found time or inclination for secular amusement. 

The Paris Sunday, therefore, if spent in a frivolous 
manner, is intentionally, and not of necessity, so 
passed* 

As regards the working classes, we are very far 
from desiring to tie them down to restrictions, which 
often are only irksome because they are restrictions ; 
but we heartily approve of all those contrivances 
which, offered to their voluntary acceptance, havQ 
won many, and will certainly entice more, from the 
vain and, perhaps, dangerous pleasures which may 
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previously have formed part of their Sunday occupa- 
tion. 

For this reason^ we look upon the (Euvre des 
Apprentis et jeunes Ouvriers as a most valuable 
institution ; and we notice it first iu the list of (Euvres 
du Dimanche, because^ as " the child is father of the 
man/' its importance and advantage consists in 
taking them under its notice^ and^ as it were, adopting 
them at an early and a dangerous age, and moulding 
them, while still impressionable, to right views and 
religious habits. 

To this end it undertakes — 

1. To place them in apprenticeship, immediately 
on their leaving school, with masters whose skill in 
their trade, and above all, whose moral character has, 
as closely as possible, been investigated. During the 
period of their apprenticeship, it exercises parental 
vigilance over, and requires filial submission from 
them. 

2. It provides for these children, evening schools, 
which they are required to attend daily, after working 
hours, and where, under the direction of the Frhres^ 
towards whom they always entertain a feeling of 
respect and affectionate gratitude, they continue 
such instruction as they have already begun, and are, 
besides, admitted to singing and drawing classes. 

S. It assembles them on Sundays, thus acting as 
a check upon masters who might be disposed to make 
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them work on that day ; it keeps them out of the 
way of bad companions ; it ensures their attendance 
at mass and at the other o£Sces^ and at the t^lass for 
catechism and religious instruction. Each house 
appropriated to their use is provided with a garden^ 
in which gymnastics and out-door recreations entertain 
them in fine weather ; these amusements are occasion- 
ally varied by an excursion on foot into the country. 
There are, also, for winter and bad weather, large 
halls, warmed and lighted, where they can substitute 
in-door games, reading or conversation, for more 
active sports, when these cannot be indulged in. As 
they only come after breakfast, one meal suffices, and 
this is also provided for them. Upwards of a thou- 
sand boys are at this moment under the protection of 
the (Euvre. 

Every three months, a meeting takes place in one 
of these Halls, in each district, and these are exceed- 
ingly interesting to attend. It is on Sunday evening, 
and the friends of these youths are invited to be 
present. The doors are sometimes besieged as much 
as two hours before the opening, and the crush would 
be fearful, but for the Sergens de Ville. 

There is an estrade or stage erected at one end of 
the Hall, before which curtains are drawn ; on either 
side are two platforms, one being occupied by 
the patrons of the Institution, and foremost among 
these may generally be seen M. le Vicomte Melun ; 
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the Vicar and his Curates also are there, with any 
clerical friends they may please to invite, all of whom 
take a part and a paternal interest in what is going 
forward. On a table before them, are the prizes in- 
tended for distribution, consisting of books to those 
who are well off, and pecuniary assistance to the 
poorer boys : they are awarded for regular attendance 
at .the Sunday reunions and general good conduct. 

On the other platform, behind a table covered with 
green baize, are seated the members of the committee, 
consisting of a selection of the young men themselves^ 
and designated as president, vice-president, secretary, 
treasurer, &c. They are almost always pleasing, 
intelligent youths, neatly attired, and speak with 
remarkable facility and Apropos. The committee 
wear a sky-blue rosette on the breast to distinguish 
them. 

The entertainment, set forth on a bill, although 
varied and amusing, and well executed, is often 
entirely managed by the young men, or rather lads ; 
although, occasionally, members of the musical pro- 
fession will kindly come and give their talent in aid 
of the performances. 

We subjoin a programme of one of these stances, 
which we attended, as it will give our readers some 
idea of the plan, though by no means of the fun and 
enjoyment of these meetings. 
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PROGRAMME DE LA STANCE. 

1. Chant par les Aleves de M. Foulon. 

2. Proces-Terbal par Cotte, secretaire de rAcad^mie. 

3. Discours par M. Prieur de la Comble, Maire du 4e Arron- 
dissement. 

4. Chant par les ^I^yes de M. Foulon. 

5. Distribution des recompenses d'honneur. 

6. Dialogue par les jeunes gens de la Reunion. 

7. Chant comique par Charles Cotte. 

8. Distribution des r^ompenses du ler Ordre. 

9. Suite du dialogue. 

10. Chant par les Aleves de M. Foulon. 

11. Distribution des recompenses du 2e ordre. 

12. La marche des Tartares, par MM. Jacqz, Binet et Bauve. 

13. Distribution des recompenses particulieres. 

14. Chant comique par M. Eossignol. 

15. line L^gende, par M. TAbbe Crozes, Aumonier des jeunes 
detenus. 

16. Chant par les el^ves de M. Foulon. 

17. Tirage de la montre. 

18. Domine Salvum. 

This, however, does not convey any notion of the 
clatter of tongues and confusion of sounds, which per- 
vade the panting and eager assembly who have suc- 
ceeded in pushing their way into the hall, elated with 
their triumph over policemen, door-keepers, ticket- 
takers, and less fortunate candidates for admission. 
They have gained an entrance, and are placing them- 
selves, for the hall is fitted with chairs and benches, and 
there are at least as many visitors as seats. At 
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length M. le Cur4 appears^ accompanied as we have de- 
scribed^ and his appearance is a signal, not for more 
noise — that would be impossible — but for noise of an- 
other kind. All arise, and vociferous cheers which well 
nigh stun the venerable priest, in whose honour they are 
poured forth, attend his progress from the door to his 
seat on the right-hand platform : he turns round, 
smiling upon the assembly, and bows his white head, 
calling them his '^ chers enfanSy^ and thanking them 
for their welcome ; but then, there succeeds a marvel- 
lous and sudden lull —a dead silence, and the whole 
assembly is seated tranquilly, awaiting the rising of 
the curtain. 

There are many other details which the programme 
does not tell ; for instance, that the performances 
marked ' 6' and ' 9^ are the first and second act of a 
little dramatic representation, very moral in intention 
and admirably acted. One character, an old soldier, 
who has retired with " Mon Generar^ into private 
life, and serves as valet and companion to him in his 
blind old age, was admirably hit ofif j the sons of the 
General, too, one of whom has offended his father, 
and had run away from home, but who returns after 
many years absence, and is reconciled through the 
intercession of his brothers, were rendered with a 
naturel and a savoir vivre, which astonished us. We 
were not surprised at the acting, because the French 
seem born actors ; what we mean, is, that we were 
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puzzled at the ease of manner^ and knowledge of the 
world, which, whether instinctive or acquired, en- 
abled those lads, themselves of an inferior class, to 
personate individuals of a superior rank, so accur- 
ately, and we may say, so elegantly. 

The " Chant Comique,'' by M. Cotte, was irresis* 
tibly droll, and drew roars of laughter from the 
sacerdotal platform, no less than the others. M. le 
Vicomte and his lay-friends joining heartily in the 
loud applause with which M. le Cure received it. 

The second " Chant Comique'* by M. Rossignol, 
was one of the best hits of the evening, the said 
M. Eossignol being possessed of a tiny voice, in 
character with his tiny size ; this miniature artiste 
was about seven years old, and was lifted on to the 
table by one of the good/r^e^. The little fellow, how- 
ever, went through three tolerably long verses with 
much humour and aplomb, shewing how a youthful 
Auvergnat had got into a scrape at one of the Barrieres 
through disobedience and inattention to orders, and 
recounting his disaters in true mountain patois, with 
spirited gestures, to the infinite merriment of all 
present. The good Cur^ caused the small performer 
to be brought to him, and patted his little chubby 
cheek, as he spoke to him encouragingly. 

" La Marche des Tartares^' vas quite an original 
afPair, and was admirably executed. It illustrates the 
proverb, " Tout Frangais nait comedien.^' 
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Three performers are supposed to enter the or- 
chestra to play the said march^ one of these being 
the composer and conductor, the other two, the flute 
and violin ; but accident follows accident ; the rest of 
the band have failed. At last, after some delay, and 
expressions of annoyance, the drummer, a flutist, and 
pianoforte-player turn up ; great is the vexation, but 
they decide on beginning as they are. The instruments 
are tuned, the conductor assumes his attitude, and lifts 
his b&ton, in enthusiastic anticipation of the first 
grand chord ; the artists combine their efforts, but 
the crash is awful. The room rings again with laugh- 
ter; the conductor is in despair, he screams^ he 
dances, he tears his hair ; but he is not noticed ; the 
musicians rush madly on, in fearful confusion and 
discord. At last he belabours them about with his 
stick ; they fly in different directions, and the un- 
happy composer discovers that they have all been 
playing different pieces ! But here a sudden row is 
heard among the audience. — " Je te dis que non.'' 
" Je te dis que si.^' " Cest ici ma place.'' " Mon- 
sieur c'est la mienne.*' " Voilk mon num^ro.'' '' J'ai 
le ' 6/ raoi ; et voil^ encore ' 6' sur mon fauteuil/' 
"Parbleu ! quand moi je tiens le '6.''' 

Of course every one turns round ; in the midst of 
the hall, perched on a bench of which he keeps pos- 
session, stands the most ridiculous ragamuffin imagin- 
able ; his coat, which is of dusty drab, is evidently 
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the property of some one twice as big as himself ; 
the tails touch his heels, and the sleeves cover his 
hands ; ^ his waistcoat is of grey fur, while a white 
beaver hat, also much too large, and battered in all 
round, surmounts his face, which bears a most 
ludicrous expression of astonishment, determination, 
and above all, total unconsciousness of his absurd 
appearance. Of course the whole assembly is con- 
vulsed with laughter ; the rival candidate for seat 
"No. 6,'^ holds up two gigantic cards, each bearing 
the figure 6, large enough for a blind man to discern, 
and silently appeals to the public for justice. There 
is no denying the fact, it is clear both are right. 

" Et vituia tu dignus et hie," 

which might be translated here, one as richly de- 
served to be called a calf as the other. 

The indignant chef d'orchestre declares from the 
platform, that it is too bad his d^but should be 
marred in this way ; his piece, his maiden overture, 
which was to make his reputation, and ensure him au 
immortal position in the list of composers, stopped 
by a riot for seats ! He descends from his place, full 
of wrath and wounded vanity, and pushing aside all 
obstacles, directs his angry course to the spot where 
the disputants are still contending. He shews them 
that one of the sixes in question, is a " ^" that they 
are a couple of simpletons not to have discovered it 
themselves, and declares he will give them both in 
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charge for the ofifence they have coramitted. ''Vos 
noms et pr^noms, avec vos adresses, tout de suite/^ 
continues he peremptorily. 

''Moi je m'appelle Gainache, Monsieur; oui, 
Gamache pour vous servir et je suis fier de men 
nom/* says the strange figure, drawing himself up 
with dignity, and looking round for the approval of 
the bystanders, who meet his absurd gravity with 
fresh peals of laughter. '^ Mettez, Eue des Ours, 
Monsieur/' continues he with the air of a man who 
had said Faubourg St. Germain. '^Tiens,'' inter- 
rupts the other, "et inoi, je reste Eue des Ours 
aussi/' " Est-il possible ?" says the first, '' et nous ne 
nous serious jamais rencontres jusqu'a ce jour 
Embrassons-nous, mon cher voisin, embrassons-nous,'' 
and they fall into each other's arms with ludicrous 
effusion. Their professions are next asked. Both 
are musicians— -^rcarfe^ ambo. " Moi je joue de la 
clarinette.'' "Ah!'' cries the chef d'orchestre, 
" une idee !" and turning to the other, " Et vous ?" 
" Moi, de la violoncelle." " Est-il possible ! ah ! 
mon Dieu ! la bonne fortune; je suis sauv^. Vous 
allez me donner un coup de main, montez, Mes- 
sieurs ; vite, vite, a I'orchestre,'' and he coaxes, and 
drives, and urges his two new acquaintances before 
him. All three mount upon the stage, the man in 
the white hat promising wonders ; however, after all 
has been arranged, and each has taken his place, the 
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clarineite, who knows nothing about the matter^ 
begins blowing the wrong end of the instrument, and 
the violoncello declares he never saw such a 
" machin^' before, that it is not at all like the one 
he has been accustomed to play, and that he doesn't 
think he can do anything with it. The chef says he 
will attend to him presently, meanwhile he begins 
upbraiding the other ; the violoncello-player comes 
behind the chef, whips off the large white hat he 
himself wears, puts it over his head, and giving it a 
tap on the top, imprisons his face, while he and his 
cher voisin of the Rue des Ours, scramble over the 
seats and instruments^ and escape before he can 
liberate himself. 

The poor composer is fain to turn to the public, 
and in a lamentable speech, to beg their kind indul- 
gence, as it is impossible the " Marche des Tartares" 
can come off to-night. Great, however, as was the 
mirth which met this buffo scene, the gem of the 
evening was the Lepende, by M. FAbbe Crozes; 
aumonier of the children's prison of "La petite 
Roquette.^' It was easy to see what a favourite the 
good Abbe was with the audience ; no sooner had he 
stood up to speak, than a loud and unanimous cheer- 
ing shook the hall with its echoes, and it was some 
minutes before he could get a hearing. 

His legend which was full of finesse, owing to the 
clever manner in which it was told, was simply one 
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of those strange mysterious German stories, and 
recounted the adventures of an architect who being 
pledged to complete an edifice within a given period, 
and finding himself pressed for time, bartered his soul 
against a large sum of money, accepted from the powers 
of darkness, in order to escape from the diflSculty 
and rescue his honour. The loan is for ten years, at 
the end of which term the " petit homme vert'* is to 
claim his victim; the architect, however, by con- 
tinual vigilance, overcomes all tendencies which would 
entitle his creditor to claim him, and finally suc-^ 
ceeds, with the aid of his confessor, in fairly " cheat- 
ing the deviV who retires disconcerted with a loud 
cry, and never molests him any more; the detail 
was artistically touched in, and the interest of the 
little story was kept quickly alive throughout. The 
introduction^ however, was as amusing as the rest ; 
the Abb^, who has a peculiarly happy style, took 
occasion adroitly to remark on the freedom with 
which the name of the redoubtable foe of human 
nature was introduced into ordinary conversation; 
and was made use of, in a way wholly uncalled for,* 
often from mere habit; ''but,*' he added, "a very 
objectionable habit.-' Thus there were some who 
could not even speak on so ordinary a subject as the 
weather without saying, if warm, ''Diable! quM fait 
chaud;'' or if cold, "II fait diablement froid,'* if 
stormy, " Quel diable de vent V and if in a pelting 
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shower, " Voilk un temps de diable V^ If they met a 
miserable object in the street, he was a '^pauvre 
diable ;" if a big fellow passed them, they called him 
a ''grand diable/^ and occasionally they expressed 
their love for a friend by denominating him a '' bon 
diable V^ When anything puzzled them, they called 
oat " Au diable Faffaire /' if they couldn't manage it 
all, they declared, " Que c'est le diable qui s'en 
mele/' and sometimes when impatient with them- 
selves, they went so far as to wish, '' Que le diable 
m'emporte/'* All remarks which naturally produced 
great hilarity among the audience. He did not exactly 
see the force of this peculiar expletive, as a seasoning 

* Our readers may, perhaps, have heard a trait of P^re. de 
Ravignan which this recals to our memory. A French nohleman 
with whom he was once in society, in answer to some denial 
which had heen given to a statement, made use of the expression 
" Je veux que le diahle m'emporte si — " " Pardon, mon ami," 
interrupted the good priest, **cela ne se peut pas, je vous ai 
retenu pour le deL" 

We rememher heing much amused at a reunion of ouvriers at 
which P. Mill^riot was addressing the assembly, when the subject 
was, the danger of acquiring a habit of introducing unmeaning, and 
apparently, profane exclamations in conversation. ** Mon Dieu, 
oui! Mon Dieu, noni je vous en tends dire k tout bout de 
champs ; or, je vous demande un peu, mes enfans, qu'est-ce que 
9a signifie ? On vous demande par exemple, ' Comment aUez vous 
ai^ourd'hui, P^re Pipelet.' * Ah I mon Dieu, je vais tout douce- 
ment,' que vous r^pondez; ou bien, on vous fait Fobservation 
que le temps est beau, vous repliquez sans le savoir, ou du moins 
sans vous en rendre compte ; ' Ah, mon Dieu, oui, le del est 
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in conversation, though he supposed those who used it 
did ; for his part, he thought the word might very 
well be spared^ and he would invite his hearers to 
try and think so too, whenever they were tempted to 
introduce it. This fragment will convey an idea of 
the remainder of the address. 

Some concerted pieces which were sung, were 
executed with admirable precision and beautiful 
harmony; and in shorty nothing could be more 

superbe,' (loud laughter). C'est bien 9a, mes amis, n'est-ce- 
pas ? Eh bien ) examinons un peu ; supposons qu'au lieu de 
Yous servir du Saint Nom de Dieu, vous mettiez k sa place un 
autre nom qui vous serait familier, prenez, par exemple, le nom 
de * NapoUon ;' vous savez tous ce que c'est que 9a ? (laughter). 
Eh bien, mettonsi ^ Napoleon out ^ * NapoUon non' Yous ne 
diriez pas 9a, n'est-ce pas ? (laughter). Yoyez done ee que c'est 
que rhabitude ; car I'un n'a pas plus h, faire k ce que vous dites 
que Tautre. 

" J'ai connu autrefois un saint prStre, oui, mes amis, un prStre, 
h^las ! qui ayait pris cette mauvaise habitude, sans s'en douter le 
moins du monde ; 11 faut vous dire qu'il ne disait pas * mon Dieu* 
— lui ; c'^tait 'ma/ni/ qu'il disait (laughter). Oui, c'^tait bien 9a ; 
* mafoi ^tait apostill^ fi toutes ses phrases (continued laughter). 
Or un jour, un bon paroissien, car ses paroissiens s'en ^talent 
apper^us, r^solut de lui jouer un tour, fi ce bon pr^tre. II 
I'alla trouver, en lui disant, ' Mon p^re, Toudriez yous bien me 
dire si c'est un p6ch^ que de dire, * ma /bi!* parceque je yous 
avouerai que eda m'^happe quelquefois, et j'en ^prouve des in- 
quietudes.' Le bon pretre qui ne voyait pas la malice, r^fl^chit 
un instant, puis se grattant le bout de I'oreille, il r^pondit, * Ma 
foi ! je crois qu'il fkudrait t&cher de I'^viter.' " (loud laughter). 

I % 
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satisfactory than the whole entertainment. It was 
very gratifying also to see the prizes distributed and 
received. The good old Car^ had a kind word for 
every one of the recipients, and even kissed most of 
the smaller boys on the forehead, as they bent on one 
knee to receive their rewards. 

If we have dwelt somewhat largely on this en- 
tertaiment, it is in order to give our readers an 
insight into the object pursued in these associations. 
We will be satisfied with merely mentioning the 
" (Euvre du Patronage des Enfans de St. Vincent 
de Paul,** very similar in all its details, '^L'CEuvre 
de Saint Jean/' " L'CEuvre des Cat^chismes et des 
Parroisses/' ^^ La Soci^te des Amis de TEnfance /' 
and we have already, in another work, spoken of 
"(Euvres*^ which assemble together the Bjamo- 
neurs, the Saltimbanques, the Chiffonmers, the 
Commissionnaires, and others, on Sunday. Of 
the Sunday r6uniom of soldiers we have also 
treated. 

It remains for us to allude to the " (Euvre of St. 
Francois Regis,'' founded in 1826, which holds 
conferences every Sunday throughout the year, at 
eleven o'clock in the chapel of the Dames de St. 
Michel, and half past two o'clock at the Church of St. 
Marguerite, Faubourg St. Antoine, at twelve o'clock 
in the crypt of the Madeleine. These conferences 
have fop their object the religious instruction of the 
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poor who are desirous of being married, or who are 
married. 

Every Sunday at the Eue Garanciere, the secre- 
tary attends from eleven to twelve o'clock to lend 
books to the members of the association. 

Next we will notice that of St. Francois Xavier, 
founded in 1837 for working men, and the conferences 
of which are held on Sunday evening at seven o'clock, 
in the parishes of Ste. Marguerite, St. Sulpice, St. 
Pierre du Gros-Caillou, St. Louis en Pile, St. 
Laurent, St. Eoch, St. Oervais, St. Ambroise, St. 
Jacques du Haut-Pas, St. Etienne du Mont, St. 
Eustache and others. 

The stance consists of addresses from the members 
of the Society to the assembly on subjects of interest. 
The gentlemen who undertake this are generally men 
of education and position, often literary men, and 
always good speakers ; and we can assure our readers, 
it is no small enjoyment to persons of a superior 
class to listen to them, we are therefore scarcely sur- 
prised that working men, to whom they particularly 
address themselves, should press to hear them with 
so much eagerness. 

Seligious instruction is likewise given on these 
occasions by one of the parish clergy, who undertakes 
to preside ; hymns are sung to popular music, and 
the proceedings close with a lottery, in which books 
are drawn for. At the end of each year, honorary 
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diplomas are distribated to snch as have attended 
regularly. This society protects and watches over 
its members, assisting them in temporal no less than 
spiritual needs, and yisiting them when sick. 

M. Gaillardin is a valnable promoter of this 
ceuvre ; he may be called the hinge on which it tums^ 
and, as we have said elsewhere, great is the conconrse 
when it is known he is to speak ; for he contributes 
his energies and his interest to so many of these 
associations that he can only appear at each meeting 
at intervals. 

We were fortunate enongh to be able to attend a 
meeting of the CEuvre of St. Fran9ois Xavier, one 
evening, when this popular orator presided, and, 
notwithstanding our expectations, were highly gratis 
fied. The subject which fell to him was one requiring 
considerable tact, and he exhibited consummate 
skill in the handling iL It was against the infraction of 
that commandment which so essentially affects the 
domestic economy of a humble, no less than a more 
exalted position, and while pointing out to his 
hearers its importance in securing the order, regu- 
larity and happiness of their frugal homes, as well as 
in influencing the early impressions of childr^i, he 
yet contrived to handle the question with a degree of 
delicacy, which, while it in no way robbed his remarks 
of their force, elevated the subject to its proper im- 
portance and dignity. 
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This meeting consisted entirely of men of the 
lower class voluntarily attending, and with no other 
inducement than the consequence they themselves 
attach to spiritual blessings and privil^s. It was 
therefore a gratifying spectacle. 

Another Sunday osmre of recent origin, and having 
among other objects, that of sanctification of the 
Sunday, is that of the Commissumnaires, set on foot in 
behalf of those poor fellows, of whom there are 1,200 
gaining a livelihood, by plying for employment in the 
streets of Paris. Mass is said for them at six a.k. on 
Sunday ; that hour is fixed as being the only one 
when they are certain of being disengaged. On one 
occasion, when we assisted, the attendance was about 
one hundred and thirty. Their reunions are held 
in the crypt of St. Sulpice, and are similar in plan 
to those of the " Sainte Famille /' besides the ofiB- 
ciating and presiding priests, there are lay orators who 
address them, and a lottery concludes the proceedings. 

The last we shall mention is more comprehensive 
than the others : it is not confined to men^ but in- 
cludes likewise women, and even children; it is 
called the (Euvre de la Sainte Famille. It was 
founded in 1844. It visits and succours those 
families which join themselves to it, helps them to 
pay their rent, holding a bank for their savings, laid 
by for this purpose, and adding to them the in- 
terest which helps to make up the sum ; it has 
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also a library of amosiiig, iDstructive, and serious 
works. 

Its canfirences are held on Sunday, at half-past 
twelve, in the following parishes : — (the Seminaire 
du St. Esprit) St. Etienne da Mont, the Chapel of the 
Lazarists, Aue de Sevres, St. Pierre du Gros Cailloa^ 
St. Boch (Chapelle des Cat6chismes), St. Elizabeth, - 
St. Thomas d^Aquin, and in the Crypt of St. Sulpice. 

It is with this last affiliation that we ourselves are 
most familiar, having usually resided in that neigh- 
bourhood. We not only found it easy, but truly 
interesting, to attend these meetings, with the kind 
permission of the excellent President, M. le Blanc, 
who always secured us a seat and permitted us to 
bring a friend, ah attention of which we constantly 
availed ourselves. This crypt may hold about 500 
persons^ or more, and yet was always closely packed, 
entirely with poor, with the exception of one or two 
of the patrons of the society, who usually attended. 

As we are persuaded our readers would like to 
know something of this portion of the oeuvrey and as 
it has special reference to the Sunday, we will 
describe one of these reunions. 

They must, then, suppose themselves arrived at a 
little side door of the magnificent Church of St. 
Sulpice, with descending steps, serving at once as an 
entrance to the crypts and to the belfry tower. 

It is half-past twelve on a fine Sunday morning in 
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summer^ and there may be seen a considerable 
crowd of people occupying the pavement in front of 
this same door. They are all of the ouvrier class, 
the peuple in fact; there are men^ women, and 
children, all neatly dressed : the men in their homely 
Sunday suits, the women in clean printed gowns, 
over which they wear their Sunday shawls, not for- 
getting their snowy aprons and caps. 

As the hour strikes, the doors are opened below, 
and all eagerly descend. There are cripples, infirm 
men and women, and blind persons, who are care- 
fully led by others ; as they pass in, each receives a 
lottery-ticket from one of the two Brothers of St. 
Vincent de Paul, who stand on either side the door. 
The President is there too, marshalling the people, 
and taking care that the best seats are given to the 
old and the deaf, and that the infirm are placed so 
as to be secured from the jostling of those who enter, 
and out of the way of the draughts. The crypt is 
plain, and the walls are simply whitened, but trusses 
have been fixed there, on which are placed plaister 
casts of Saints, and the Altar is decorated with care. 
It is raised by two steps, is railed off, and stands 
within a recess, but at a little distance from the wall, 
and behind it is a small door, admitting to the 
modest sacristy. 

The crypt is lighted, partly by lamps, suspended 
from the vaulted ceiling, and partly by the rays of the 

I S 
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son^ as they barst through a distant window, and 
there are^ of course, the lights on the altar ; being 
it, against the opposite wall, is the orchestra, con- 
sisting of a harmonium, played by two amateurs, who 
contribute their services. A choir is not needed, the 
people are only too pleased to sing themselves. 

A little time is allowed them to place themselves, 
and there is a considerable clatter of voices all the 
while, especially among the old ladies* Presently, 
however, the door of the little sacristy opens, and 
Fere Mill^riot, the life and soul of the ceuiffre, appears. 

There is a flutter of pleasure and a smile on every 
countenance, for he is beloved and venerated with 
no ordinary affection by every man, woman, and even 
infant, present. If ever there was a man exactly 
suited for the position he occupies, it is Pere Mill€riot, 
and whenever it may please God to remove him from 
the scene of his ceaseless labours, we believe he will 
be mourned by thousands of poor, with a filial 
sorrow, as deep and as fervent as ever was felt by a 
child for the loss of an adored parent. He is, in 
fact, idolized by these people, and it could scarcely be 
otherwise. The merest stranger can hardly look 
upon his ascetic, and yet always cheerful count^ance 
— characterized as it is, even at his advanced age, 
and despite his laborious life, by an expression of 
fun and drollery, which are an inherent part of his 
nature — and not feel drawn towards him by the ex- 
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ternal evidences of a life devoted to the service of 
others. His worn habit^ which hangs loosely upon 
his limbs, for he does not grow stout in the service ; 
his wrinkled face, his scanty grey hair, and yet his 
rapid step, as he hastens firom one work of love to 
another, regardless of cold, of rain, of heat, of time 
— for he has made a sacrifice of every personal con- 
sideration — must touch and win all who observe him. 

We can quite understand, therefore, the enthusiasm 
of the poor for a man, who, profoundly learned and 
capable of higher duties, yet gives himself up entirely 
to visit, to instruct, to convert, and to console them. 

In a wordly point of view, it is a disinterested 
affection, for they get nothing else out of him. How 
should theyf He is but a poor priest, and has 
nothing to give I The vow of poverty of his order is 
uncompromising ; he possesses nothing in the world 
but the clothes he wears, and they are only lent 
him. As he said one day in an address: ''Les 
pauvres, comine vous, mes enfans, qui out bien peu 
de chose ; ou bien comme moi, qui n'ai rien du tout.^' 

Pere MiUeriot has studied human nature; he reads 
the human heart like an open book ; he knows the 
character of the people of Paris, and hence his in- 
fluence. He can speak to them as no one else can, he 
can say what no one else would venture to utter. He 
tells them truths most repugnant to their natural 
inclinations ; but they are not irritated by his freedom. 
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because he knows how to address ihem, and they only 
love him the more. 

They see before them^ a man dead to all secular 
and personal interests, and their confidence in him 
is unlimited ; indifferent to everything that the world 
can offer, excluded by his own spontaneous vow from 
the pursuit of the most innocent enjoyments, and 
engrossed by voluntarily assumed duties, which have 
become to him not only habits, but pleasures — ^the 
only pleasures he knows — his heart is in his work. 
His energies, his desires, his thoughts, his prayers — 
all are concentrated in the furtherance of one object, 
and that object is the temporal and spiritual well- 
being of the classe otivriire. He is, as it were, their 
property, they seem to have a vested right in him : 
he is their father, and they are his children. 

Such is the man we see entering with brisk step 
and active movements at the little door behind 
the altar, in the crypt of St. Sulpice. He bows his 
head before the altar, and kneels for a moment, then 
turning round as he mechacically passes his hands one 
over the other, he begins : " Ah ga, mes enfans,'* 
and every voice is hushed ; he proceeds " voici le 
moment pour le silence — le silence, et le recueille- 
ment/^ Their lips, he tells them, must be still, and 
their hearts must entertain no thoughts but those 
which elevate them to God. " That language,*' he 
continues, " needs no sound ; God understands its in- 
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audible aspirations/' He then suggests, as an inten- 
tion with which they are to hear mass, their prayers 
for any blessing which it may happen to be seasonable 
to ask for. We will suppose it is the sanctification 
of aU chUdren who have just made their first commu- 
nion, remembering their own little ones in particular. 

This said, F^re Mill^riot returns to his humble 
prie^dieu chair, and an excellent priest, who contri- 
butes his aid by saying mass for the " Sainte Famille,'* 
appears. Mass begins, and the most devout atten- 
tion is observable among the assembly ; in order to 
engage their thoughts, and to ensure their taking 
part in it as much as possible, the Brothers of St. 
Vincent, who are present, read, by turns, portions 
of the office aloud, the President himself always 
pronouncing the Gospel. Mass is preceded and 
followed by one of the hymns written especially 
for the " Sainte Famille,'* in which all join with 
hearty good will, Pere Milleriot setting the example, 
and singing with as much en train as any one. 

During the singing of this hymn, a long folding 
deal table is brought and opened within the altar 
rail ; it is covered with a green cloth, and four or five 
chairs are placed behind it. The centre seat is a 
fauteuil, and is left vacant. Pere Milleriot takes that 
on the left; next to him sits the President; and 
beyond him a Brother of St. Vincent de Paul ; on the 
other side of the chair, sit two other gentlemen, lay or 
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ckriol as the CMe naj be ; <Mie^ or aoraetuies both 
of whom, in tlieir tmn, addrat the people. The 
oentie chair is left for an j patron ol the aoeJetj who 
is jdeased to come and make a little aUoention! 
sQinetiines it is the TeneraUe Car£ of St. Solpjee 
himself; on the occasion in question, we will siij^oae 
it to be M(MiseigneDr de S^;ar, a prdate as distin- 
goidied for his talents and mental cnltivatioiiy as for 
tbe poos resignation with whidi he bears the-de- 
priration of sighL 

The hymn is being song, and the table airanged ; 
F^re Milldiot, not content with singing himsdf, 
nrgesy good-hnmooredlj, the gentlemen on either 
side of him to enai their Inngs a little more; his 
quick eye detects that all pres^it have not got hymn- 
books, and he annoonces that he means to make great 
efforts to get some charitable person to advance him 
twenty francs, which will enable the Society to let 
them have the books at three sons instead of five, 
and then he hopes all will be able to provide them- 
selves. " Cependant^ il ne faudrait, pas/' he adds, 
*^ s'aviser de faire ses afEwes avec 9a ; par exemple^ il 
ne faudrait pas se dire, ' voil^ nn petit livre dont le 
prix serait de cinq sons, et, ma foi, ce ne serait pas 
cher' (laughter) ; 'bon, je Fachete trois sous, je m'en 
vais gagner deux sous, je revends mes cantiques cinq 
sous,* '' (laughter). "Dieu de dieu est-il drole, le Pere \" 
from some of the toothless old women behind. " Oh 
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non^ mes enfans, je suis persoad^ que vous ne feriez 
pas oela^ vous autres de la ' Sainte Fainille/ afin d'aller 
boire un coup au comptoiri (laughter) ce serait 
l&che; nous n'en parlerons m^me pas. Quant aox 
dames de la ' Sainte f amille/ elles ne savent pas 
boire; je parie qu'elles ne savent pas ce que c'est que 
' lever le coude / (continued laughter) voyons done ; 
pour la prochaine reunion k chacune son petit 
livre de cantiques/' 

The Pere having concluded this speech^ puts on a 
more serious air^ and announces the subject of his 
petite instruction. We will not follow him into the 
details of his discourse^ but content ourselves with 
a^uring our readers that it is always a model of what 
this style of preaching ought to be; that it addresses 
itself unmistakeaUy to the sympathies of the class 
for whom it is specially intended ; that it speaks to 
them in their own language, and while elevating their 
minds, and exalting their spiritual tone, it yet remains 
within that circle of ideas they are capable of com- 
prehending and appreciating, and by which they ai^ 
therefore, more easilv attracted and won. 

Upon the occasion referred to, at the conclusion of 
the discourse, which had been received with the 
profoundest interest, Monseigneur de S^ur rose, 
and addressing the assembly with a pleasing voice, 
and an expression of countenance so intelligent, that 
it was impossible to believe he did not behold his 
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eager audience^ proceeded to relate to them in clear 
and simple language, a well-told story of the conTer- 
sion of a young Swede, brought about entirely by 
the zeal of a little otwriere, one of Mgr. de Slur's 
penitents. The narratiTe was interesting in itself 
and the speaker contrived to arrest the attentionf 
his hearers throughout. 

The youth of whom he spoke^ he described as 
having been bom of good family, and brought up in 
wealthy circumstances. His father who was a mer- 
chant, doing an extensive business in Elsinore, hav- 
ing made an unfortunate speculation, the whole 
family was reduced to the greatest distress. Our 
hero was the eldest son, and as he possessed consider- 
able talent as an artist, came to Paris to endeavour to 
make a position. After some months of severe priva- 
tion, however, he found his prospects little, if at all 
improved, for although highly gifted, he was totally 
destitute of friends or patrons ; the situation was, 
therefore, one of great discouragement to a man of 
high spirit, and moreover conscious of his merit ; he 
fell ill, enduring great privations, and having at length 
been carried to the Hospice Beaujon, was at once 
pronounced by the surgeon to be labouring under 
consumption. His case be declared hopeless, and said 
it was only a question of time. 

MUe. — having gone to the hospital to see a sick 
friend, heard the story of the poor youth, whose 
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appearance was calculated to inspire with interest 
those who saw him. As she repeated her visits in 
the ward, she saw him daily more and more wasted, 
and observed with pain that he was always alone, 
and that no one came to visit him. At length, one 
day, overcoming her natural timidity, she ventured to 
oflfer him a book, to help to wile away the weary 
hours. He looked at it, but seeing it was the 
' Mois de Marie,' he declined the offer, giving her to 
understand that his belief differed from her own, and 
that he was not only indifferent to the subject of the 
book, but did not even respect its motive. 

Though disappointed at being unable to serve 
him, this excellent young woman was only the more 
drawn towards him by what she had heard; she 
offered hiTn some little delicacy she had brought with 
her, which he gratefully received ; and on her retiring, 
he said in a feeble voice, " vous reviendrez, n'est-ce 
pasP' There was something so beseeching in his 
look, so forlorn in his position, that she readily pro- 
mised him she would not fail ; accordingly the very 
next time she could obtain a holiday, she returned, 
and was amply rewarded in the delight with which he 
received her. She inscribed his name at the Archicon- 
frerie of Notre Dame des Victoires, that his conversion 
might be prayed for ; and besides praying for him spe- 
cially herself, she made a vow that until the day of his 
conversion, all her gains should be offered to the poor. 
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Again and again she returned to the yonng man's 
bedsidei he became more and more grateful to her 
for her disinterested kindness to him, for she always 
carried with her some little treat, which he knew 
was purchased with her earnings. He listened to 
her conversation with interest, but she did not dare 
venture to approach too near the delicate question. 
At last, seeing that his strength failed daily, and 
apprehensive of the responsibility which seemed to 
rest upon her, she consulted Monseigneur de S^gor, 
who advised her to continue as heretofore, only 
to take advantage of any opportunity that might 
occur to discover his actual state of mind, and if 
possible to induce him to see a priest. 

The progress which Catholic charity and Catholic 
truth had made in his heart, had been so gradual, she 
herself was taken by surprise, when having made the 
suggestion, this young man, who but a httle while back 
had doubted everything, and even scoffed at the faith, 
at once complied. ' Only,' said he, ' tell him he is not to 
talk to me about rehgion,' This consent, conditional as 
it was, far exceeded her expectations ; she flew to Mon- 
seigneur de S^gur, who at once came and returned to see 
him several times, following, however, to the letter, the 
patient's request, and never even hinting at the subject 
of religion. Strange to say, this course both disap- 
pointed and piqued the youth, who at length losing 
sight of all consistency, one day said, 'How is it 
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that you who are a priest never speak to me of 
religion ?' ' My dear friend/ said the excellent 
priest^ ' I don^t speak to you on the subject, because 
I thought you preferred I should talk of other 
things: at the same time/ said he, smoothing the 
way, ' if at any moment it occurs to you to ask me 
any question that I can help you to understand, pray 
feel no scruples about it/ and with that he rose 
and took his leave, lest there should appear any 
eagerness on his part to catch at the first opportunity, 
and perhaps undo the work which grace was evi- 
dentiy beginning in his heart. The youth was more 
perplexed than ever, and the next time Monsignore 
appeared, he determined to lose no more chances ; 
he fairly attacked him the moment he saw him ; Mon- 
signore paid a long visit, he explained carefully and 
simply, every doctrine which his catechumen doubted, 
and laid before him a brief summary of the Catholic 
faith. The poor fellow softened by afEliction and 
suffering, listened attentivdy ; and 88 he lay there aad 
thought of his forsaken position ~ friendless and alone 
in a strange land, in a hospital— he who had had 
wealth at his disposal, and servants at his command ; 
with none to care for him, none to console him, but the 
pious girl who first befriended him, and now this 
catholic priest, also an alien and a strange. Overcome 
by the reflections that crowded into his mind, he 
burst into tears, and throwing himself into the arms 
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of his generous friend, he told him that he had been 
brought up entirely without religion; he had been 
taught to hate and despise Catholics, and to shun 
priests. 'But oh!' he said, 'how can I do that, 
when the only friend I have in the world is a 
priest; et si vous saviez,' continued he, 'si vous 
saviez combien je vous aime,' and his tears flowed 
afresh. Still, although he admitted that his convic- 
tions had gone with Monsignore's words, he expressed 
no desire to be reconciled to the church, and Monsig- 
nore thinking that, in his weak state, enough had been 
said, was on the point of leaving him, when the doctor 
caUing him aside, said, 'Monsignore, si vous avez 
quelque chose k faire avec ce garden 1&, il faudrait 
en finir tout de suite, il est tres possible qu'il ne 
passe pas la nuit/ 

Monsignore on hearing this, was puzzled how to 
act, but feeling the danger of delay, and preferring the 
chance of causing alarm to the patient to that of defer- 
ring the important business till too late, he returned 
and asked him why— since he expressed his behef in 
the doctrines of the church— he should not at once be 
baptized. 

The suddenness of this question seemed to take him 
aback, and as he looked up in his friend's face to try 
to ascertain the canse of the haste, the perspiration 
ran down his forehead. At length he said in broken 
accents : ' My father, my mother. . . my country. . . 
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I dare not, I shoald be persecuted and exiled.' 
' Why, my good lad, are you not forsaken and ex- 
iled now P and as for yoiii parents, did you not tell 
me ihey brought you up ihout religion. Think 
what a happy thing it would be, if you could be in- 
strumental in teaching them to know God and to love 
Him ? Let this be your object in life if God should 
raise you up and spare you, and I wiU undertake to 
provide for you and protect you, should you be driven 
from your fanuly and your country ; but I do not 
apprehend this fate for you. Your life has not been 
one which gives you much cause to regret what you 
will leave, we may therefore hope in God's justice, 
that having given you here your evil things, he has 
reserved happiness for you in that world to which we 
are all hastening and to which, humanly speaking, you 
are perhaps even now approaching/ ' How ! am I 
then likely to die ?' inquired the young man inter- 
rupting him. *Why should you wish to Hve, my 
good friend !' answered the worthy ecclestiastic, ' if 
God sees it best to call you early, answer that call 
with alacrity, and if you had desired to Hve, make to 
him freely and fully the sacrifice of that desire ; rest 
assured He knows best. He sees your heart which has 
now become childlike and teachable— and that perhaps 
were you spared, you might never again be in so fit a 
state as now. Let me exhort you at all events, come 
what may, to make an act of true contrition for thene- 
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^ect, and indifference^ and ain of jonr past life, confess 
all your short coinings, reoove absolution, and we will 
then pray to God to spare yon a little longer here^ or 
take jou, as He may see fit/ 

The youth was touched by Monsignore's earnestness, 
and saw how reasonable were his words ; he seemed 
to be brought to a right view of his position, and de- 
dared that he felt grateful to Ood for having rescued 
him, though by means so trying, from the fearful stat€ 
of mind in which he once was. Monsignore, taking ad- 
vantage of the moment, no longer delayed, and admiius- 
tered to him the sacraments of baptism and absolu- 
tion. His gratitude was extreme, he called the good 
priest his second father, embraced and thanked him 
again and again, jexpressing the greatest desire to 
make his first communion. This consolation, how- 
ever, he was not destined to receive ; the following 
day, being Saturday, Mgr. de Segnr was engaged all 
day hearing confessions, and on Sunday he had to 
preach out of Paris ; on his return, on Monday even- 
ing, he foundMlle — at his house; she had called to 
announce to him the death of the poor young Swede, 
which had taken place quite suddenly the evening be- 
fore. He had told her of his conversion and his baptism, 
expressing the intense happiness of his state, and assur- 
ing her he had only one more wish on earth, which 
was to receive the Holy Eucharist before his death. 
After this story, which interested, in no small 
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degree^ the audience^ M. Dubleix^ a layman^ who is 
well known and much beloved by the working classes, 
rose^ and recited to them an exquisite little poem of 
Victor Hugo's, entitled '' Le Eevenant,'* with so much 
feeling, as to draw tears from the eyes of all 
present, not excepting the good ph'e himself; one 
lady who sat among the patronesses was obliged to 
go out. 

The story is simple, but it is touchingly related, 
and was certainly recited to perfection. It is that of 
a wealthy young couple surrounded with all that can 
make life enjoyable; a son is shortly added to their 
enjoyments, and the author describes the delirious joy 
of the young mother, and the pride she takes in her 
beautiful boy ; his first smile, his first tooth, his 
first step, each forms an epoch of tender anticipation, 
and delighted realization ; he is never out of her sight, 
and no one is suflered to do anything for him but 
herself. But suddenly the croup attacks this treasure 
of his parents' hearts, the malady is fatal, and the 
hapless mother will not believe her child is gone. 
She sits frantically beside the empty cradle fiemcying 
she is lulling the boy to sleep, as she was wont ; at 
times she cries, she raves, at others she denies he is 
not still there, her reason is evidently attacked. 
After an interval, another child is given her; her 
husband tells her that God in His goodness has sent 
her a son to replace the one she mourns ; alas ! the 
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thought is homering to her ; she desires the babe 
may be taken from her sight, dedaiing her deter- 
mination to entertain no affection that oonld, for an 
instant, place itself between her and the departed 
object of her love. The very thought of this child is 
hateful to her ; nntil, one day, her husband having 
reasoned her into an nnwilling consent to embrace it, 
he places it in her arms, she looks in its hoe and 
sees the very features of him she has so madly 
mourned, she bends down to kiss the soft cheek, 
when she hears an angel-like voice proceed from its 
lips, and whisper sweetly, " c'est moi, ne le dis pas, 
c'est moi/' 

M. le President now addressed the assembly, 
reading over to them the list of sick, and told them 
that, '* Le bon Dieu vous a envoye une petite soeur 
depuis la demiere reunion,'' also that the *' vieux pere 
Courtois,'' had died, " muni des secours de la religion : 
nous dirons un deprofundis ^ son intention,'' and 
be takes advantage of the occasion to remind 
them of the uncertainty of life, '*they know not 
whose turn may come before next meeting." He 
then announced the day on which their tickets would 
be changed, and warned them of the period when their 
rent must be paid; here he was interrupted by Pere 
Mill^riot, who asked him to be kind enough to repeat 
those dates, as he was occasionally very deaf, and he 
knew mBii^ others who were seized with that aflBiction 
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wlienever their rent-day was talked about, the president 
then amid the laughter of the meeting, repeated the days 
in an audible voice, and with marked emphasis : 
P. Milleriot, again apologised for being so troublesome, 
but he would like to know how many days were 
allowed after the time had expired, not that he wished 
to take advantage of it ; but although, for his part, he 
sliould prefer being ready before-hand, he should 
like to know exactly what was expected, that he 
might be able to counsel those who came to consult 
him. Tliis hint^ though it produced considerable 
merrimc nt, was evidently understood. 

M. le President, formerly an eleve de TEcole Poly- 
techiiique and Ingenieur-en-chef des Ponts, is a re- 
markably pleasing speaker, and occasionally makes 
an address and gives a little story ; he has a peculiarly 
agreeable and engaging tone, and is a great favourite 
with the members of the " Sainte Famille,'* to which 
and other good works his life is entirely devoted. 

Monsieur Dubleix, M. Briicker, M. Cheron, and 
M. Gaillardin, are all eloquent speakers, and often 
address this meeting ; the last-named gentleman, how- 
ever, is most active at the reunions of S. Francois 
Xavier, and on those occasions there is a great con- 
course of strangers, no less than of members, his 
reputation for eloquence being wide- spread. 

The hymn of the " Sainte Famille'^ is next sung, 
while the lottery is being prepared ; a large basket 
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is brought in, and the various articles are placed on 
the table ; a little boy is then called, and the num- 
bers having been shaken up in a hat, the child 
draws, calling out each number as he produces it. 
" Soixante-dix-neuf says P. Milleriot. " AUons, 
soixante-dix-neuf oil etes vous? Qui est-ce qui 
a soixante-dix-neuf? c'est-k-dire un 'T et puis 
uu ' 9/ " 

" L^^ 1^, pr&ent," cries a cracked voice in the 
distance ; and an old woman who has just succeeded 
in making out the two mysterious figures, is seen 
raising her head above the rest, 

*' Oh ! c'est vous ma bonne mere ! tenez comme 
^atombebien; 'une soupiere' — il n'y aqu'aajouter 
la soupe pour faire un bon repas/^ 

The next number is 22, '^ Vingt-deux ! qui est-ce 
qui tient 22; deux deux?'' continues P. Milleriot. 
" Tenez deux mouchoirs, pour se moucher des deux 
mains.'' " 460,'' calls out M. Le Blanc, '' un convert 
d'argent." " Non, non, M. le President," interrupts 
P. Milleriot, " c'est un petit mensonge, n'est-ce pas ? 
di&on^presque d'argent : — qui en veut ? 460 : voyons, 
personne ? 9a va done me rester," continues he, turn- 
ing it over and over, and looking at it wistfully, 
"ce sera du luxe, moi qui n'ai mang^ jusqu'ici 
qu'avec du fer." This lot having found an owner, 
502 is called. " 502," says the Pere, holding up a 
three-cornered woollen handkerchief, rather diminutive 
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ill size. ''Comment appelez-vous 9a, M. le Presi- 
deut ?" " Je crois, mon Pere^'' says the President, 
looking at it with his spectacles, ''que c^est une 
pointed' " Ah c'est comme 9a, line pointe ; tenez, 
comme on apprend tons les jours ; hier vous m'auriez 
demande, que je n'aurai pas su vous dire, 9a c'est 
une pointe, (laughter). Voyons, qui veut essayer de la 
pointe? 502, une pointe, ou si vous aimez mieux un 
fichu, un gr-r-r-and fichu, qui tient dans le creux de 
la main ; personne ? Ah, ce sera sans doute un absent ; 
tant mieux ; les absens out toujours tort. 400, un 
pain beni ; ah, que 9a sent bon ; tenez, c'est un de 
nos braves,^' as a soldier stepped forward to claim it, 
"il est juste qu'il go4te maintenant des douceurs 
de la vie/' 

In this way all the lots are disposed of, and there 
is a concluding prayer of very brief duration. 

" Ah ! ah I" exclaims again Pere Milleriot, rising, 
and standing on tip-toes, " qui est-ce qui sort par la ? 
Que tout le monde reste. M. Boussel, fermez-moi les 
portes s'il vous plait, afin que les prieres ne s'^chap- 
pent pas par ]k, et vous mes petites dames,'' adds he, 
turning to two old ladies who had got into a warm 
discussion meanwhile, " faites moi le plaisir de faire 
silence pendant que vous causez." 

All now kneel, the short prayers are recited, and 
when a death has occurred, a 'De profundis' is 
added. 
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The meeting breaks up before three o'clock ; now 
here are between two or three hours secured, and 
certain to be well spent by the instrumentality of 
this one association. 

It is a gratifying fact that this association of the 
" Sainte Famille^' has succeeded in planting a most pro- 
mising affiliation in one of the worst parts of London 
— Spitalfields ! Our readers may themselves attend any 
of these weekly meetings, and witness the extraor- 
dinary sight of six hundred men of the lowest class, 
voluntarily assembling for no other purpose than 
prayer and psalin -singing, and spirtiual instruction. 
They have not even the enticement of the lottery, 
neither are there any lay-orators such as M. Cheron, 
M. Debleix, M. Briicker, or M. Gaillardin, to attract 
them. The idea of transplanting it into England 
originated with one of the French priests who have 
charge of the parish— Pere Faure— an earnest, 
devoted, and intelligent missionary, and who is the 
centre and soul of the work. Nothing can be 
more satisfactory than the results of his labour. 

" Foremost the yoaDg men came, and their voices 
Sang with manly lips a chant of the Catholic mission.'' 

But we must not forget we are. in Paris. We 
turn from St. Sulpice as its deep bell tolls the 
quarter. We shall now just have time to reach the 
old parish church of St. Severin, or if preferred, that 
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of St. Medard, the centre of the Faubourg Souffrant, 
and ably served by the zealous a!id excellent Abbe 
Falconnier. It will be the hour of vespers, and 
at either of these, we shall see as pleasing a congrega* 
tion of the ouvrier classes, as we are likely to meet 
anywhere. Much has been eJBPected in both these 
parishes of late years, and they are in a most hopeful 
state. 

We might spend our evening either in attending a 
meeting of S. Franyois Xavier, or at the Maison de 
Nazareth, or with the Jeunes Apprentis, or among 
the soldiers ; but we cannot go everywhere, and we 
may, if we are expeditious on leaving St. Severin, be 
able to reach the famous Church of Notre Dame des 
Victoires. Vespers will be over, but we shall see the 
venerable old Cure getting into the pulpit, and we 
shall hear him for, perhaps, one of the last times he 
will preach ; he tells us this very evening after his 
sermon is over, that he is getting feeble and infirm ; 
his form is bent, although his fine forehead stiU beams 
with intelligence and benevolence; he asks our 
prayers for several of his congregation, and then 
he asks them for himself. To-morrow, he says, is 
his eighty-second birthday, and he has borne the 
burden and heat of the day ; he hopes to be spared 
yet a little longer to his flock, but he knows his 
course is well nigh ended, and he asks us if we will 
not remember him at mass to-morrow morning. "We 
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believe that in that dense and compact body of human 
beings^ for the church is always so full^ that the nave^ 
the aisles, and indeed every corner is occupied to the 
amount of between two and three thousand persons, 
there is not one who will not pray with all their 
heart to-morrow for the good old man. 

Mark how the people contrive to make a passage 
for him, as he passes through the crowd, his white 
head bowed with age, and with labouring in their 
service. As he walks through the streets, the passers 
Hft their hats, for he has earned the veneration and 
respect of all. 

The congregation of Notre Dame des Victoires is 
now one of the most devout in Paris. Vespers begin 
at seven, and the whole of the offices are seldom con- 
cluded before ten ; yet the masses of persons who 
flock thither, maintain during the whole time a 
fervour most edifying to witness. 

'* And when came the eyening serrice, the tapers gleamed from 

the altar 
Fervent and deep was the voice of the Priest, and the people 

responded 
Not with their lips alone, hat their hearts ; and the Ave Maria 
Sang they, and fell on their knees, and their sonls with devotion 

translated. 
Rose on the ardour of prayer, like Elijah ascending to Heaven." 

We will suppose the last chord of the Vesper hymn 
to have died away, and the sermon to be concluded. 
The Lady Chapel is now brilliantly illuminated, and 
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the Ave Maria Stella is sang with enthusiasm by 
every voice in the vast congregation. Several hymns 
follow, all being of equally popular mnsic. 

The Litany of Loretto, set for part singing, is next 
in order^ after which the Adoremus, with its beauti- 
ful solo and chorus ; Benediction, which is most 
solemnly given and received, being succeeded by a 
very favourite hymn, in French, which the congrega- 
tion continue to sing as they slowly pour out of the 
building. 

Our readers will, we think, see, that it is possible 
to spend a Sunday happily, cheerfully, and profitably 
in Paris, without finding time for those amusements 
which are certainly to be had there by those who seek 
them, and which we ourselves have not the slightest 
doubt would be quite as numerously followed here, 
were they attainable, to judge by those substituted 
for them, since they are not. 

As it is, we much question if the matter is not worse. 

We do not know whether the open, undisguised 
holiday-making of a Parisian Sunday, is at all more 
to be deprecated than the hyprocitical Sabbatarianism 
here. As for the upper classes, can we really affirm 
that promenading in the Champs Elysees, sipping 
coffee on the Boulevards, and winding up at the 
opera, bad as it is, is very much more reprehensible 
than card-playing, billiards and novels at the 
club, driving and ogling in the parks and public 
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gardens, which are open to the higher, and closed to 
the lower classes ; with banquets and whist parties in 
the evening, to say nothing of the petits diners at 
Kichmond, and other indulgencies of that nature, to 
which, for obvious reasons, we will not more particu- 
larly allude ! We will only observe, that those who 
permit themselves such scandalous breaches of -the 
sanctity of the Lord's day in Paris, are those who 
openly confess a contempt for religion. They are 
infidels and not catholics, and therefore their acts 
are not to be attributed to their religion, but to their 
want of it. 

We have heard of a gentleraau, who, not very 
long since, ventured out with the hounds on a 
Sunday morning; but during his warm chase of 
" Reynard, the fox,'' was himself pursued, and cap- 
tured; and, moreover, taken before a worthy magistrate. 
When interrogated by this gentleman, as to how he 
came to be so employed on the "Sabbath-day," he 
replied, with true British frankness, that "Really, 
'pon his soul, he hadn't remembered it was Sunday." 
We hardly know whether the act or the excuse was 
more significant. 

As regards the lower classes, we know that they 
substitute the ale-house, the gin-palace, Victoria 
Park, and the suburban amusements of dog-fightings 
prize-fighting, &c., &c , with trading in the morning, 
and socialist lectures in the evening ; for the fair and 
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the peep-show, the dance and the tlieatre of the 
gayer portion of the Paris '' people/' We may safely 
apply the homely proverb, " Bonnet blanc, et blanc 
bonnet,^' or in plain English, is it not '' six of one 
and half-a-dozen of the other/'* 

* A case in the Times dated February 4th, 1859, serves to 
Justify the application, by shewing the mode of spending Sun- 
day among the most numerous chiss in England ; the twenty 
thousand travellers here spoken of as employing the Sunday 
trains upon one line, answer to those in Paris who avail themselves 
of the same holiday to visit Versailles, St. Cloud &c., except that 
the latter are less numerous. 

" Mr. John Perritt, the proprietor of the refreshment-rooms tCt 
the South-Eastem Railway Terminus, London-bridge, in the 
parish of St. Olave's, Southwark, was summoned by order of the 
Commissioners of Police for having those rooms open fur the 
sale of beer, &c., before the hour of one o'clock on Sunday after- 
noon, being then used for the refreshment of travellers. 

** William Capon, police-constable 45 M, said that on Sunday 
morning last, between half-past seven and eleven o'clock, he was 
on duty near the terminus in private clothes, for the purpose 
of watching the defendant's refreshment-rooms. He saw a 
number of men come up the steps from Tooley Street ; some 
were dressed as carmen and costermongers, and they entered the 
refreshment rooms and were served by two persons. Some had 
porter, others had gin, and they paid the money for it. They 
entered by the main entrance, and were admitted by a boy who 
opened the doors. 

*' This witness having been closely cross-examined, in defence 
Mr. WooUett said he considered it a hard case that the present 
proceedings should have been taken against Mr. Perritt, who had 
for nearly two years conducted these refreshment-rooms in a 
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But do not let oor readers suppose this is universal ; 
we have CTideaToured to prove not only that it is 

respectable and honourable manner, giving jgreat satisfaction to 
the travelling public. He used every precaution on Sunday 
morning, daring which time he was bound by Act of Parliament 
to supply travellers with refreshments, so that there should be 
no infringement of the Act of Parliament, and if any person 
had contrived to elude the yigilance of his servants and the 
railway constables it was not his fault. The railway terminus 
was private property, and the refreshment-rooms were licensed 
for the accommodation of trayellers, and no one else had a right 
to ask for that on Sunday mornings but travellers. All those 
persons who were described by the constable as being served were 
supposed to be travellers, and how was Mr. Perritt, or any of his 
servants to know otherwise ? They could not stop all persons 
who entered the station and ask them whether they were travel- 
lers. Such would be impossible. All the railways in England 
had refreshment-rooms, and it was important that the proprietois 
should know how to act in such a case. A liberal construction 
must be put on the word ' traveller,' and he trusted his worship 
would do so in this case. He was instructed to say that on 
Sunday morning no less than thirty-five trains left the terminus 
with about twenty thousand passengers. 

" Mr. Combe said it was quite clear persons not being * travellers' 
had been served, and it was contrary to the defendant's licence. 
He saw Mr. Perritt's difficulty, but at the same time, as he kept 
such a house, he must not break the law. 

" Mr. Woollett asked whether his worship could suggest a plan 
as to how Mr. Perritt could discover who were travellers. 

** Mr. Combe said he could not. Many persons went to railway 
stations to meet their friends, and the latter, on arriving, had no 
tickets. It was a very difficult thing, but still Mr. Perritt must 
obey the law. Under all the circumstances he should only inflict 
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only one phase of Paris life^ and that confined to 
those who have little and often no regard for religion, 
but that among its ''realities'^ are the nameroas 
ceuvres we have brought under their notice, as tending 
to reform it. 

It has been contended that those in high places in 
France do not set a good example in this respect ; 
that government works are contiuued on Sunday, 
and that no effort is made to check the universal 
scandal. Now this is not strictly true. There may 
be Sunday labour in works ordered by Government, 
and we are quite ready to admit there is ; but W0! 
must remember a great deal of the Qovernment wpj^D 
is done by contract, a;^ we do not pretend to say 
that all contractors in E^ris are religious men. Alas ! 
far from it. There can be no doubt they will have their 
men employed on Sundays whenever they can. It does 
not follow that the Emperor knows of — still less that 
he desires — it : of this we know nothing. A well- 
authenticated fact, for the truth of which we can 
vouch, however, came, recently to our knowledge, 
and this we offer to our readers for whatever it may 
be worth. 

Her Majesty the Empress was, one day last sum- 
mer, driving in the Bois de Boulogne, when she 

a nominal penalty, hoping that would be sufficient to meet the 
case. The defendant must pay five shillings and two shillings 
cost s/' 
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espied some men occupied on the new plantations, 
formed there. On her return to the Tuileries, 
her Majesty communicated to the Emperor what 
she had seen, upon which the attendance of the 
official, to whom the superintendence of the works 
was entrusted, was immediately ordered. 

^^ Sire,'' stammered the man as soon as he had 
heard the charge, *' I can assure your Majesty there 
is no truth in the report/' The Emperor, however, 
assured him that he had had the information from a 
person on whose word he reposed implicit confidence. 
'' In that case," persisted the engineer, '' I can only 
suppose that person has been deceived." 

Upon this the Emperor requested the presence of 
the Empress, and turning to the convicted official, he 
desired him to explain the accident, since the eye- 
witness to the fact was no other than her Majesty 
herself. 

Of course, no further excuse would avail, although, 
as a last attempt, he declared he must have been 
deceived himself. However, next day, the discom- 
fited clerk of the works was exonerated from further 
service. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE PASTIMES OF TUB PEOPLE. 

** Si Ton veat diminaer le nombre des malfaiteurs, ce qui n'est 
pas impossible — ^il faut rendre plus heureux et par cela meillearsy 
ceux qui appartiennent aux classes inf^rieures de la society'' — 

ViDOca. 

No one, we suppose, unless preoccupied by some 
engrossing pursuit, ever walked through the streets 
of the Metropolis without musing on the multifarious 
phases of Ufe of which they are constantly the scene. 

Whether at early dawn or dusty noon, in foggy 
crepuscule or gloomy midnight, whether half- 
smothered in the sunshine, and would-be geniality of 
a London spring, the heat and pestiferous closeness 
of a city summer, the damp, raw chill of the autumnal 
fog, or the shrill and penetratmg blast of the wintry 
storm, London contrives to present its own peculiar 
aspect. It is always serious, solemn, business-like, 
smoky, misty and dingy. "With all this, London 
has a magnificence of its own, and there is something 
serious even in that, and again it has a wretchedness 
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of its own, which is certainly not less serious ; it is 
serious to those who endure it^ and we fear serious 
to those who suffer it to continue^ though alas ! many 
of them are not even conscious of its existence. Many 
again— and these are perhaps the majority— pay their 
poor rates^ and taking all the merit of this compul- 
sory relief, regard it as so much given in charity, 
and consider they have done all that can be required 
of them, towards alleviating the condition of the 
necessitous ; they do not stop to enquire into those 
varieties of life to which we have alluded, and of which 
the walls and pavements of London are not the only 
hardened witnesses. It has been well said, '' there 
are sermons in stones /' if we could but rightly 
interpret the language of these, what moral lessons 
we might learn from them ! 

We shall never know aU they have witnessed, for our 
life is but a span, and it would be exhausted before 
we had heard even a tithe of the tale of human suffer- 
ing, which might be groaned forth by the stones of 
London, perhaps more instructive in their utterance 
even than the '* Stones of Venice/' 

Let us, however, lay aside the multifarious forms of 
sin and misery which come crowding round us ; as we 
endeavour to fix our thoughts on the mazy purlieus 
of the vast city, and to realize to ourselves their in- 
terior details. Let us confine our pursuit, for the 
present, to one in particular. We will select one some- 
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what extensive in character, and will designate it 
under the general head of popular entertainments. 

If, however, we limit our observations as regards 
object, we need by no means restrict ourselves as to 
locality. We may travel east and west; we may 
grope our way from slum to slum, and from rookery 
to rookery ; or we may choose the broad thoroughfare 
and gas-illumined road, we shall find the same every 
where — vice and temptation are present on all sides. 
They have drifted no less into the lanes and courts, 
which surround the commercial thoroughfare, than 
into the streets and alleys, which are concealed by the 
pala<5es of the wealthy. 

Many, doubtless, entertain but a vague and unde- 
fined idea of the evils which beset and entice the 
lower orders on every side, few can apprehend the 
whole extent of the system on which these places of 
allurement are conducted, Alas ! Satan does not 
his work by halves. As the French would say, *' H y 
en a pour tons les goAts •/' not only gay and glitter- 
ing saloons filled with all that can captivate the senses 
and deprave the tastes of the classes for whom they 
are intended, but photographic galleries, anatomical 
museums, tableaux vivants, poses plastiques, dioramas, 
halls of discussion and theatres of social science, lec- 
tures on aU subjects on which it is possible to pervert 
the ideas of the discontented and the ignorant, each and 
all offering their own peculiar attraction, and fostering 
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their own particular vice. Take the whole as a whole, 
and it is a net within the meshes of which the iinwarj 
are irresistibly— perhaps unresistingly— entangled, 
and from which few escape. 

This state of things is not confined to the capital, 
and our large manufacturing cities offer sad examples 
of unrestrained opportunities of vice and corruption. 
Brighton has been called a miniature London, and 
though neither a manufacturing or a sea^port town, 
deserves this cognomen for the iniquity of its by- 
paths, and the demoralization of its dens. 

Brighton has its music-halls, got up in a style only 
second to those of the metropolis, and organized 
on a precisely similar plan. We might add similar 
assertions of Bristol, Liverpool, Birmingham, and in 
fact all our teeming provincial towns. 

It is a sad thought, but we fear it is a well-founded 
apprehension, that in large cities, pleasure and sin 
are convertible terms, and that few, very few, therefore, 
are the pastimes of the people which have not, directly 
or indirectly, sin in some form or other, for their 
actual attraction or their ultimate object. This is a 
dark view to take of human nature, for it leads us to 
a melancholy conclusion. It shakes our confidence 
in our fellow-beings of a lower class, and proves that 
if left to their own instincts, notwithstanding the 
refinements of education, and the other schemes for 
social improvement with which we have surrounded 
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them, they return intuitively to the indulgence of 
their own grovelling tastes and d^raded pursuits. 

Loth as we are to realize to ourselves this gloomy and 
sad picture of our fallen nature, we fear it is hopeless 
to try to deceive ourselves, or others, on the fact ; 
nevertheless, so far from seekiug to impress it on our 
readers by our own unsupported assertion, we prefer to 
refer them to a powerful and graphic description given 
by Mr. N. Caine at a late meeting of the National 
Association of Social Science at Liverpool, which con- 
tains a minute, and we might add, a horrifying detail 
of the amusements of the people, with their ulterior in- 
tentions and results. The paper read by this gentle- 
man is professedly on the " Social Evil,'' and it is 
fearful to think that the connection which he has so 
powerfully and so convincingly depicted, is indisso- 
luble between this great moral scourge, and the daily 
— or rather nightly— occurring relaxations and pas- 
times of the working classes. 

Mr. Caine begins by striking his axe at the root of 
the tree ; he describes the alarming because rapidly 
increasing extent of the evil e deprecates ; he de- 
plores and censures the mode in which it is ignored, 
and the callous indifference with which its inroads are 
passed by ; and then he proceeds to shew the extent 
to which it is tolerated, supported, encouraged and 
organized by the instrumentality of every place of 
public resort throughout the vast city, from the 
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aristocratic and costly-opera house to the cheap and 
tawdry '' hop/^ We are surprised to see he does not 
allude to the enormous increase of these places, 
which indeed may be said to have grown and multi- 
plied in an incredible ratio even since the delivery of 
the remarks we are quoting ! He might also, we think, 
have taken advantage of this opportunity to condemn 
the unaccountable, and, may we not say, culpable 
facility with which they are allowed to spring up 
and establish themselves. The refusal of license 
on the part of the authorities, is the most legitimate, 
and at the same time, the only infallible remedy 
for this indulged and encroaching moral distemper. 

" Any one,'^ he says, ^* listening to the defence often 
urged on behalf of these dens of profligacy, if ignorant 
of their real nature, would almost infer that the pro- 
prietors were men and women impelled by benevolence 
to open casinos and divans as asylums for the unfor- 
tunate, or as harbours for the homeless, and that 
their presiding mistresses were patterns of matronly 
kindness, anxious only to provide some refuge 
for the fallen. While the nature and extent of those 
evils which result from places used as public resorts of 
prostitutes is admitted by many, they shrink from 
dealing with them, under the impression that they 
are lesser evils, serving probably to prevent greater. 
A closer examination, however, shows too clearly 
their end and aim, and it is impossible to resist the 
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conviction that tliey are monster evils, engendering 
the foulest vices that can degrade humanity. The 
time allotted will not permit minute description of 
the various places under discussion ; a cursory glance 
at them must therefore sufiBce. Some take out a 
license for wine, some for beer, and others again 
merely for tobacco. The price of admission varies 
from 2d. to Is., females being usually charged only 
half. Some are pronounced to be '' free,^* or the cost 
of the entrance-ticket is returned in drink and cigars. 
"The halls or rooms, in many instances, are elegantly 
and most expensively decorated. Some have attrac- 
tions for the eye, in pictures and poses plastiqnes ; 
some for the ear, in vocal and instrumental music ; 
while others offer various allurements. But at all, 
the prevailing licentiousness in speech and gesture is 
such that it may not be described even to a male 
audience. While some make the pretence of bringing 
their revels to a close at an earlier hour, most of 
these modern pandemonia keep up their orgies tiU three 
and four and even five o^clock in the morning ; alike 
on Sundays as on week-daySy the Sabbath making no 
difference. The frequenters consist of prostitutes from 
fourteen years of age and upwards; and these places 
are specially used as training grounds for the initiation 
of young girls into their career of vice, procuresses 
teaching them their infernal lesson Among the 
men may be seen flash fellows, fancy men, and bullies, 
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known to the police as gamblers and pickpockets ; 
and in this most respectable assemblage are to be 
found, if the term may be allowed, *' gentlemen/' at 
all events men of wealth and station, and of influence 
in society. Mingling with this throng are men hold- 
ing offices of high trusts and appointments of great 
responsibility— cashiers and merchants' clerks, and 
even apprentice lads just merging into manhood. 
All tliese may be seen in familiar intercourse — hail 
fellows ! — with the blackleg, the thief, and the harlot. 
It is of Uttle moment where the resorts of vice may 
be, by what name they may be called, or under what 
pretence they may be covered. The lounge of the theatre^ 
the casino, the dancing-saloon, the free-and-easy, free 
concert, supper-room, cafe, or divan— all are alike 
in character; these two elements of evil, the two 
great causes of all crime — drink and prostitution — 
are the characteristics of each. The practices of each 
are alike vicious, and they have all one object ; all 
are estabhshed for the purpose, and for the purpose 
only, of affording facilities to assignation and pros- 
titution. Whatever may be the allurements which 
bring viciovsly disposed persons of both sexes 
together, they are dangerous to society. 

" Matrons and employers of females little suspect the 
common use made of dancing saloons by domestic 
servants and shopwomen; and parents httle think 
what their daughters are exposed to when suffered to 
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frequent such places. In mingling with artful pros- 
titutes and designing and dissolute men, thej are 
easily tempted to their ruin ; for these are just the 
resorts where the debauchee and the procuress 
seek fresh victims. The excitement of the dance, 
the stimulant of drink, or, if need be, the 
drug, afford ready and easy means of effecting 
their horrible object. At certain supper-rooms the 
interior arrangements are contrived in a way which 
must be leffc to the imagination, for it cannot 
be described. At some beer-houses a diaboli- 
cal system prevails ; there, on Saturday nights, are 
regularly held lotteries, attended by young men and 
even boys, the prize being the privilege of selecting 
one from a number of women waiting in an adjoining 
apartment. The extent of vice connected with pub- 
lic-houses and beer-houses may be gathered from the 
police returns of these declared to be ''irregular." 
Although a full idea of the terrible magnitude of the 
evils under discussion can hardly be realized from 
this necessarily condensed statement, enough has 
been advanced to suggest to reflective minds the 
pernicious influence which those evils must exercise 
in our social economy. The question thus naturally 
arises, why are such things suffered in a Christian 
country ? Is there no law for their prevention and 
repression ? and why are^they are not put down by 
the police as nuisances ? The answer is, that they 
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exist in direct contravention of the spirit of the 
English law, 

** The mischievous eflFects on society of permitting 
prostitutes to assemble and remain together in places 
of public resort has been fully recognized by the 
Legislature, and the evil, as it now exists, is entirely 
the result of that laxity with which the police-law 
bearing on prostitution is administered. In the case 
of a notorious casino, or 'hop,' lately referred to 
in the assizes at Liverpool, Baron Watson, in sum- 
ming up, remarked, ' That no person can be allowed 
to bring prostitutes together so as to be a nuisance. 
It is quite sufficient that these people have their 
private residences; but if parties collect them by 
music and dancing, night after night, and draw 
them about so as to become a nuisance to yourselves 
or an annoyance to your families, that is an offence 
indictable by law. If you collect them, and they drink 
next door and congregate there, then it is an indict- 
able offence, and punishable by law ; and he should 
look upon law, upon police law, as sadly defective if 
it could not reach a case of that kind.* The result 
of that trial was a verdict against the proprietor, who 
was bound over in his recognizance of 100/. to dose 
his rooms, and to keep them closed, his Lordship 
adding that the public were perfectly justified in put- 
ing down such an abominable nuisance. 

" The police law is clear and expUcit, if intent can be 
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judged by the plain declaration of the section of the 
Act, which provides that if any person knowingly 
pertnits prostitutes to meet together and remain in 
any place of public resort where refreshments of any 
kind are sold or consumed, that person is liable to a 
penalty. In the attempt to overrule this section, on 
the plea that disorderly conduct was not proven, an 
appeal was lately made to the Court of Queen's Bench, 
when the three judges unanimously declared that 
actual disorderly conduct was not necessary to a 
conviction, but that the offence was constituted by 
permitting prostitutes to meet and remain together. 
If further corroboration of the intention of the law 
were needed, it is shown in the reply made by the 
Secretary of State to a memorial on this subject, 
which concluded by saying that "the statute seems 
quite sufficient to warrant a conviction, if the facts 
satisfy the magistrate that the meeting and remaining 
of the persons described are for an unlawful or im- 
moral purpose/' Yet it has been made painfully 
evident that local magistrates, with a few exceptions, 
have an insuperable objection to deal with these 
cases, and the difficulties in the way of obtaining 
convictions appear at present to be almost insur- 
mountable. Take Liverpool as an example. Out of 
seventeen cases brought by the police before different 
magistrates, eight convictions only were obtained, 
although the nine dismissed were supported by 
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precisely the same evidence. The poliee wcfe rdbuked 
from the bench for interfering^ and the poeecntoi 
censored for bringing snch cases fonrard. 

" At kst an order was issued that no more infor- 
mations should be laid. The magistrate very properly 
has a discretion in judging of the facts of the case 
before him; but it remains to be seen whether that 
discretion extends to a private interpretation of the 
law, or whether he is justified in setting that law 
aside. If individual magistrates have the power to 
interfere with the due course of law, or if they are 
warranted in dealing with cases, not upon their 
respective merits, but according to their own private 
views of a question involved in them^ then it is 
important to know whether they are the men to 
be intrusted with its administration in matters which 
affect the deepest interests of social life, or whether 
those who may feel aggrieved by decisions in the 
police courts should not have the privilege accorded 
in the county courts — that of demanding a trial 
by a jury of citizens/' 

The speaker, who, it will be seen, had examined 
and considered his subject in all its bearings, dwelt 
at great length on the necessity of doing away with 
all amusements of the description of those he had 
described, as an important move towards the diminu- 
tion of social sin, by attacking it through what might 
be considered its chief inducement. 
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''Let prostitution/' he says, ''be treated as it 
is — a trade, an infamous trade; let all who aid and 
abet its traffic be treated as infamous traders. Let 
the same principle of legislation which bears upon 
other illicit commerce (to smuggling and slave-trad- 
ing) be applied to prostitution, and its dimensions 
would soon be reduced. Much may be done for 
its mitigation— its extinction can hardly be ex- 
pected.^' 

The £ev. J. S. Howson who- replied to this 
speech of Mr. Caine, made known further particulars 
of a similar character, likewise stating facts, to prove 
that the notorious establishments now set up, not 
only in all parts of London, but in all large towns, 
were the chief causes of the unhappy state of things 
under consideration. "Many shop-girls,^' he said, 
"went to dancing-rooms, and the result was an 
enormous amount of what might be called half- 
prostitution. This was a strong argument for the 
closing of them. Servant girls between periods of 
domestic service were known to lead abandoned 
lives ; and he knew a case in which one gentleman 
saw waiting at the table of another, a young woman 
whom he knew recently to have been elsewhere. 
Thus the evil entered families — perhaps reached 
nursery-maids, and vitiated those upon whom de- 
volved most important domestic duties. It was not 
an uncommon thing for unwary excursionists from 
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the countiT to be entrapped in the neigfaboorhood 
of the nflwaj stations, taken to sedaded places, and 
perhaps robbed ; bat many went home with the most 
inflated notions of these places, aboat which thej 
talked bedj. It would be well if they could know 
the difierence between general and local acts, and 
the local acts of other places; and they would 
be glad if Mr. Gaine would tdl them the nature 
of the hindrances, and why the ewii was not dealt 
with. From what he gathered, there seemed a kind 
of moral paralysis on the police; it was well they 
should know why. He appreciated the suggestion 
of an appeal to a jury. The closing of these places, 
it was said, would fill the streets, which would be 
substitutiDg one evil for another ; and the question 
arose which was the greater? Street-walkers were 
dangerous as regarded the lower classes, sailors, and 
cheap-trippers ; but as regarded the higher classes, 
who had received a certain degree of education, the 
evils were less. The re-opening of the Argyll Booms, 
in London, was an enormous disaster, except that 
sometimes the magnitude of an evil proved its cure. 
They were re-opened on the representation that these 
women crowded the streets ! but those who frequented 
the best dancing-rooms were not likely, handsomely 
dressed as they were, to take to the streets— at least, 
not immediately. Why could not the streets be 
cleared? (Hear, hear.) Why should there be a 
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difference between us and continental towns ? Might 
it not be possible to find something between the 
registration of Prance and the absolute licence of 
England ?'' 

A Priest, the Eeverend Father Nugent, who was 
present, threw some light on the subject. He des- 
cribed the two classes, "rich*' and "poor,'' into 
which this anomalous female population is divided, 
-and gave it as his opinion, that the latter, unlike 
the former, were driven to this life by necessity, and 
many of them had, in the first instance, been led 
astray by designing men. 

As for the higher class, he gave it as his opinion 
''that a great number of those who were not foreigners, 
came from NoHingham and other districts similarly 
situated. 

" One evil to which the poorer class were victims 
was late over-hours work, when they were plied 
with strong coffee, and infamous books read to them 
to cause them to work quicker, and then with 
dancing-rooms open, how could they withstand temp- 
tation. They wanted some general means of pre- 
vention, because cure was almost impossible. Some- 
thing might be done by a large industrial institution 
at the north end of the town, where girls landing 
here could find temporary employment.'' (Hear, 
hear.) 

This statement was confirmed by Dr. Lewip^ 
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physician to the London Fost-Office ; and a dgar 
manafactarer in a large way of business, whose 
experience rested on the drcnmstance that he em- 
ployed a considerable number of women, declared 
that these dancing and music-halls were the ruin 
of females of that class. The girb were tempted 
to attend them at night, and not only made most 
dangerous acquaintances, but were rendered utterly 
unfit for work next day. '* Sometimes,^' he said, *' th^ 
came to their work so intoxicated, they could do 
nothing, and bearing all the appearance of having 
been up all night. They spent not only time but 
money there, and then accounted for it to their 
parents by asserting that they were detained at 
the factory, and that the rate of wages had been 
reduced/' 

For our own part, we cannot help wishing for some 
place of evening amusement, of a rational and im- 
proving character, something not too dull nor yet too 
solemn, but ofi^ering suf&cient attraction, in time 
to win them from their former pernicious haunts. It 
is clear these poor girls require recreation and relax- 
ation after their day's application, and why should 
they not have institutions similar to those provided 
for working men. 

Again, we are informed by Mr. Villiers, from his 
seat in Parliament, that there are towns, besides Lon- 
don, where many of the licensed houses have been 
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appropriated to immoral purposes for the last thirty 
or forty years. '' In London/' he said, '' there were 
a multitude of public-houses, known as the resort of 
the very ne plus ultra of blackguardism which are 
not licensed, and do not require to be licensed, as 
they have the name of ''free vintner '' painted over 
their doors. Such places, nominally "houses of 
refreshment,'' are, in reality, the head-quarters of 
thieves, and nurseries of immorality. " These anom* 
alous houses," continued the honourable member, 
''so long as they are tolerated, ought to receive 
more looking after horn the police, than at present 
falls to their share. A free vintner's house is very 
often kept open by placing over the door the name 
of a servant, or of an absent person. In case 
of a prosecution for disorderly conduct, the principal 
is never forthcoming. Our police reports testify to 
the mischievous tendency of this system. As regards 
" beer-houses," some uncomfortable facts have been 
substantiated. The facility with which they are 
opened under the Excise laws, independent of the 
sanction of the magistracy, has caused their inordinate 
multiplication. This result, though apparent in 
most districts, is much more strikingly manifested in 
some than in others. Speaking generally, there is 
a ruinous competition going on among these establish- 
ments. The beer-house-keeper soon finds that he 
cannot live by the sale of beer. The consequence of 
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this is that he is tempted — it may be reluctantly — to 
invest his house with immoral attractions. It is 
seldom his interest or his ambition to render his 
ostensible commodity the chief inducement to fre- 
quent his house. But it is not only the places of 
refreshment wherein intoxicating liquors are sold that 
are the centres of social danger and demoralization ; 
cofiee-shops are often infamous resorts. In some of 
these^ thieves and bad characters nightly assemble 
after the gin-shops are closed^ and it is therefore 
evident that it would be useless to legislate for one 
category of public resorts and not for all/' 

We quote from the "Morning Posf a shrewd 
remark, and the idea is one that often crossed our 
own mind :-«— 

" It would be a calamity/' says the writer of a 
leader in that journal, *' were Parliament to refuse to 
do its duty, from a dread of the displeasure of a par- 
ticular section of the community. We fear that 
there is some danger of this. There is too much truth 
in the remark which has been often made, that the 
licensed victuallers are a source of terror to all 
ministries, from their powerful organization and con- 
sequent influence upon Parliamentary elections.'' 

Perhaps our readers are not aware of a fact stated 
in this same article, viz. ; that *' in some districts, 
London public-houses exist in the ratio of one to 
every thirty-one adult males." 
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In an able article, strongly animadverting on the 
re-opening of the Argyll Booms, we have, mingled with 
some severe and uncompromising observations, a 
detailed sketch of the uses to which they are applied. 

We need only walk through the streets of London 
after dark, to guess that the lucubrations of these poli- 
ticians and moralists are by no means exaggerated. 
The most ordinary observer cannot but be struck by 
the large number of evening entertainments of a low 
character, connected with gin-palaces, public-houses, 
and beer-shops, in all quarters of the metropolis ; 
comprising music-halls and dancing saloons, gaffs and 
hops, and penny theatres for the exhibition of per- 
formances histrionic, dramatic, panoramic, and dio- 
ramic, varied in amusement, but uniform in plan, and 
loathsome from the infernal design with which they 
are imagined ; the intention of the holders of these 
pandemonia being to attract and corrupt our 
juvenile, no less than our adult, population— to make 
them tools and instruments of gain to themselves, as 
long as they can contrive to keep them in durance, 
and then to leave them to pursue their insane and 
infamous career, till they sink into a premature and 
degraded old age, to pass to a hereafter we dare not 
contemplate. 

These resorts become places of rendezvous for the 
worst characters of both sexes, who know they shall 
find each other roving about these purlieus, and who 
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are, besides^ attracted by the entertainment to be 
enjoyed within. A band is playing above, and the 
joyons sounds of the instruments contribute to invite 
these idle loungers to the scene of merriment ; the 
floor may be heard vibrating with the steps of couples 
already whirling round into the mazes of the waltz, 
and refreshment and retiring rooms for those who 
would vary their pleasures, are awaiting them. As 
for the performances, they are got up with a practical 
knowledge of human nature, and a degree of ar- 
tifice which stamps them with a character most 
diabolical. 

In order that they may not mar their purpose by 
shocking the feelings of the uninitiated at first start, 
the blasphemies and other immoralities practised 
there, are drawn mild at the opening of the entertain- 
ment, each scene increasing in villany as it advances, 
till the spectators, accustomed by degrees to the 
abominations they are witnessing, so far from shrink- 
ing from their infamy, are only too eager to drink in 
the poison, and there is no difliculty in inducing them 
to repeat their visit, and become further ac- 
quainted with vice presented in this, to them, alluring 
shape. 

The place is decorated according to the taste of the 
class for whom it is intended, and doubtless has 
charms for their eyes. Gaudy colours and tinsel 
predominate, and though the chandelier is formed by 
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two cross sticks at right angles to a third suspended 
from the ceilings at each end of which a tallow 
candle is thrust into a lump of clay^ and though the 
orchestra would force a Mus. Doc. to stop his ears 
till he could get out of hearing, and all the other 
arrangements are on a similar scale— yet the contrast 
between this and the denuded and revolting homes of 
the poverty-stricken audience^ is such that little suf- 
fices to give it an attraction in their eyes^ and the 
sounds and sights^ the ideas and language, present a 
further fascination. 

Mr. Digby, in the " Lover's Seat/^ quotes author 
upon author, as is his wont— to prove that theatrical 
entertainments are refining and beneficial in more 
ways than one, that they may be converted to great 
ends of usefulness, and that if " low people^' have 
'Mow^^ tastes, it is because nothing has been done to 
elevate them. In the short period that has elapsed 
since Mr. Digby wrote this, the truth of his story 
has been borne out by practical experience. 

A cheap opera — an Italian Opera — ^with the Italian 
libretto, has been placed within the reach of the 
milllion ; those of us who have attended the 
Drury Lane performances, can testify not only to the 
number and to the class of persons occupying the 
cheap gallery, but to their taste, and discriminating 
approbation of the musical as well as the histrionic 
displays. 
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Tnie^ the class who attended it was superior to the 
frequenters of '^ penny gaffs/' and " two-penny hops/' 
but^ at the same^ time they consisted of persons we 
should never have expected to find there, still less to 
see them enjoying high class music, and heartily ap- 
plauding what we have always hitherto supposed 
80 vastly beyond their appreciation. Who knows, 
therefore, but that if an equally elevated enterprise 
were started in behalf the inferior classes, and rational 
and intellectual performances were offered to them, 
they might not only turn their backs upon the 
nurseries of vice, and schools of profligacy they 
now frequent, but take advantage of the superior 
amusements provided for them, exhibiting, with 
a change of tastes, a change of habits and inclina- 
tions. 

Let us not then blame them for being what they are, 
but those above them, for not at least attempting to 
make them what they should be. 

There is no doubt that a play may be made " to hold 
the mirror up to nature" in a way which will tell 
more forcibly on the illiterate and unlearned, than 
books or sermons, or even pictures— though these 
last, too, are means which have been wofuUy abused, 
instead of being profitably used ; but we will come 
back to this presently, and we are inclined to think that 
although it may be at variance with the ars poetica 
to introduce horrors, and that if injudiciously, or 
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promiscuously, or too frequently presented, they end 
by producing a morbid state of mind. 

" Non tamen intus 

Digna geri promes in scenam ;" 

yet that everything depends on the manner in which 
the thing is contrived, and there is truth and force in 
Massinger's opinion thus expressed. 

"..... I once observed 
In a tragedy of ours, in which a murder 
Was acted to the life, a guilty hearer 
Forced by the terror of a wounded conscience 
To make discovery of that which torture 
Could not wring from him. Nor can it appear 
Like an impossibility, but that 
Your father looking on a covetous man 
Presented on the stage as in a mirror 
May see his own deformity and loathe it." 

That this was Shakespeare's idea likewise, we can 
have no doubt. Is it not upon that, that he makes 
the point of Hamlet turn, in the well known passage 
of his magnificent speech ? relying upon the tragedy 
and the manner of its performance as the test 

« Whereby to catch the conscience of the king." 

But let us hope that penny gaffs, and the whole 
genus of these degrading shows, may come to be 
enquired into, and done away ; they can only be 
sinks of abomination, plague-spots within plague- 
spots, and it is a fact worth noticing, that they are 
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ignored by the police, who pretend not even to know 
they exist. An Inspector in Spitalfields, told ns the 
other day in so many words^ and with an air of pride 
and satisfaction, ^' We had these things, Sir, bat now 
I am happy to say they are completely cleared away, 
there is not one in the parish/' So far he was cor- 
rect, there is not one, but their name is legion, for 
there are many. In proof of what we advance, we 
may state that upon that very same evening in High 
Street, Spitalfields, a representation, which was given 
neither for the first, nor— we regret to say— for the 
last time, was exhibited to a crowded and most 
unsavoury audience, and to their infinite delight. 

The same man added, with apparent unconsciousness 
of the dangerous character of other evening amuse- 
ments which abound in this neighbourhood, and 
in very good language, for he was evidently by 
no means an ignorant man, "lectures, we have, in 
plenty, but then that is quite a different thing ; that 
is an intellectual entertainment, it gives rise to dis- 
cussion, it teaches people to think and to reason, and 
some of the lecturers are men that it would do any- 
body good to hear. Now, there's Mr. Holyoake, 
he's a capital speaker, and whatever individuals may 
think of his principles, no one can deny he is quite 
a superior man/' 

We shall describe what these " lectures" are, and 
this officer's mode of testing them will then be appre- 
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ciated by our readers. It is enough to give as an idea 
of the insidious nature of the poison, which is with sub- 
tlety but with certainty making its way into the hearts 
of the population, drawing in not only thieves, vaga- 
bonds, profligates, and lawless unbelievers, but even 
those of a higher class, and worse still, those in au- 
thority* 

As regards the assurance that there is any diminu- 
tion as to number or as to immorality in the first . 
mentioned places of resort, it is simply an invention 
of the police ; the truth is they dare not know any 
better. There is no law which touches the outrage, 
and they could do nothing towards its removal. They 
prefer, therefore, to shut their eyes to the proceedings 
so long as there is no broil or other flagrant evidence 
of the disorder which calls for their interference, and 
they avoid places where they know they would be 
roughly handled to no purpose. 

* We are tempted to quote a passage from a paper in " Black- 
wood's Magazine'' for October, called ** Training and Teaching :"— 
** I almost bate the word 'intellectual/ says tbe writer, '*from bearing 
it so often abased, and seeing mind exalted over beart and feeling, 
and will and manners, and strength and energy, and beauty and love, 
and God. I should like, 1 confess, to turn tbe march of intellect into 
a punishment drill for a season. If tbe world is made of dullness, 
it is terribly pestered by the everlasting unrest of cleverness ; and 
in our now-a-day travels it is really refreshing to meet with a 
good blockhead who fears God and honours tbe Queen, and 
knows bis place in creation." 
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At the beginning of the present year, a complaint 
against ''Unlawful Theatricals was made to Mr. 
Hammill the sitting magistrate, at Worship Street 
Police Court; but in this case, the " unlawf olness^' 
seems to have consisted in the circumstance not that 
it was licentious, but that it was unlicensed; and the 
convicting fact remains that there is no decrease in the 
number of these resorts. Here is the account given 
by the detective who " pulled up'' the offenders, male 
and female, eight in number, whose names and 
callings were as follows. 

" Unlawful Theatricals.— Ki the Worship Street 
office, last week, J. Leiry, a shoemaker, J. Cooper, 
of the same trade, J. Rayner, comic singer, C. 
Morgan, a dancer, Mary Steel, a dancer, Emily 
Hayward, sentimental singer and dancer, A. Barkley, 
musician, and C. Phillips, money-taker, were charged 
with being unlawfully engaged in an unlicensed 
theatre. Superintendant Steed stated that on the 
previous evening he proceeded to some premises 
in Church Street, Bethnal Green, used as an un- 
licensed theatre, and had all the defendants taken 
into custody, as being engaged in, and connected 
with the performance. The audience, greatly alarmed, 
were allowed to leave. There was a raised stage, 
scenery, and appurtenances for the performance of 
theatrical pieces, besides a bill of entertainments 
at the door.— Sergeant Cleary said: I had been 
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ordered to attend this theatre several times. Once 
I saw the Robber's Wife played ; but last night it 
was a new piece, called The Profligate Nephew; 
or, the Disinherited. —Mr. Hammill : You were one 
of the audience, I presume?— Witness: I was a 
dustman with a black-eye, and I paid one penny 
admission.— Mr. Hammill: What did you see? — 
Witness : The first thing was a song, " Paddy on 
the railway f' then there was a sailor's hornpipe, by 
a lady in tights; then there was the laughing 
gas that did not affect anybody; then there 
was— Mr. Hammill : Come to the legitimate. Was 
there any acting? who was the profligate nephew? 
— Witness: This gentleman; and this was the 
Count; and this was Balph the Beckless, a most 
determined villain. This lady was the Count's 
beloved wife, Alice; and this gentleman was the 
old one. — Mr. Hammill : The bill states this to be 
a ballet ; was there any dialogue ? — Witness : The 
" old 'un,'' (I mean the uncle), enters and says 
that he has a dissipated nephew, and that he is 
going to town, (Doctor's Commons, I believe, or 
Apothecaries' Hall,) to disinherit him. The nephew, 
who is the Count, comes in, and begs that he will 
not go, for the sake of his beloved Alice. The old 
gentleman is not to be done, however, and does go. 
The Count strikes a bargain with Balph the Beckless 
to waylay and murder him, that he may get pos- 
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session of the will in his bosom, and does so. The 
uncle dies at the appointed time, is carried off as 
stiff as possible, and the piece terminated without 
any satisfactory result, as I stepped on to the stage 
and collared the Count, while upon a given signal 
my superintendant and inspector with twelve men 
forced an entrance and secured the rest. — Mr. Ham- 
mill: The dustman secured the Count?— Witness: 
Yes, Sir. I thought he was the worst of the lot ; 
but just as I got hold of him, 67 H, my brother 
officer, collared me. He thought I was one of the 
"dramatis personse.'^ — Mr. Hammill: Well, the 
piece certainly turned out tragically. — Witness : It 
was a melodrama, Sir. There was comedy in it, 
for this gentleman was one Peter Pop, a beadle 
or policeman, who had a scene with this other lady, 
his sweetheart, ''Sally come up," in the kitchen. 
— Mr. Hammill : Was there any scenery and dresses ? 
— Witness : There was. Sir. The act drop was an 
Italian sketch "The margin of fair Zurich^s waters,'* 
I believe. Then there were shrubs and other scenes. 
The defendants were rouged, and the old gentleman 
was wrinkled. Black £alph had big boots and pistols, 
in fact, it was all quite regular as a theatrical 
performance, with the exception of the "Death 
of Nelson," which was in private clothes. The place 
was full and the door locked. — Inspector Constable : 
There is not any license, even for singing. The 
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owner was not found. The place is the resort of 
thieves/'— The defendants^ who expressed their ig- 
norance of the law in woe-begone terms^ promised 
never to offend again^ and Mr. Hammill^ having 
remarked tl^at he would certainly put a stop to 
all such places that were brought under his notice^ 
as they were calculated to effect irremediable mischief 
with the vouth of both sexes, allowed the defendants 
ultimately to depart on entering into their own 
recognizances to keep the peace for the next three 
months ; at the same time making favourable men- 
tion of the Serjeant^ Cleary^ whose apt sketch and 
immobile countenance during it^ rendered every 
attempt to preserve gravity totally impossible. 

We are forced to conclude that these places 
are suffered to exist in London^ notwithstanding 
the worthy Magistrate's avowed hostility, for we know 
that they long have been, and still continue to be, the 
nightly resort of young creatures of both sexes. 
Here it is they are initiated into — and here it is 
they are perfected in— all the arcana of corruption 
and infamy, and hence is it they come forth when 
this fearful education is finished, and they have 
become familiarized with crime in all its details, 
ready to practice every vice in its worst form. 
They are not even conscious of the end of their 
being, they know not their lives were lent them to be 
accounted for, and that while they might earn eternal 
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glory they have devoted them to degradation and cut 
them short by profligacy. No wonder if they close 
their hapless days within the dreary and degrading 
limits of a parish infirmary, or, if not on the scaffold 
itself, in the gloomy hopelessness of a prison cell. 

It is not for us to look beyond, and to say what 
will be the ultimate and eternal fate of fellow beings 
gone to their account, and whether they will be 
judged more guilty than those who might have 
rescued them ; but we may — ^nay we ought to — con- 
sider whether nothing can be done to stem the head- 
long torrent of those rushing down the same precipice, 
and who yet may be saved. 

True, the case is alarming, and the remedy may 
require to be violent, but God forbid we should say 
it is desperate^ 

These sketches of '^ realities,'^ for let us remember 
they are realities, in London life, serve to show that 
despite the disastrous efl^ects of those continual revo- 
lutions and political changes in France, which have 
devastated religious institutions, unsettled minds in 
all ranks of life, and tampered with the normal 
character of the people, it is a mistake to suppose 
that because she ottght, she therefore does, occupy a 
lower position in the moral scale of nations. 

The hints we have thrown out as to what our readers 
may discover for themselves, in London, if they will 
take the trouble to walk a few hundred yards for the 
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purpose— not a very difiBcult problem^ seeing that 
place and time are given — will suffice to justify us, iu 
adding that the social condition of Paris, such as we are 
accustomed to picture it to ourselves, shews a state of 
things which, sad as it may be, scarcely equals in 
moral turpitude and religious indifference, the condi- 
tion of our own lower classes. 

We have reason to believe that in Prance, notwith- 
standing the many attempts, on the one part to pro- 
vide, and on the other to pursue amusements of an 
objectionable nature, and otherwise to infringe the 
law which forbids immoral or indecent demonstrations, 
no less than atheistic propagandism, such perform- 
ances would not be tolerated, neither would infidel 
books or rationalistic periodicals become systematic 
and organized publications, exposed for sale in the 
shop windows of the public thoroughfares. 

The fault may lie in the want of vigilance of the 
police, but it always seems as if in one country more 
regard was paid to the spirit, and in the other to the 
letter of the law. 

The following will show in what way surveillance 
is exercised in Paris, and proves that the theatres in 
that city are far higher in tone, than is either supposed 
or emulated in this country. 

" On trouve dans VEntr^Acte le texte de la circa- 
laire suivante, addressee le 24 avril dernier, par M. 
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le ministre d^Etat^ aux directeurs des theatres de 
Paris: 

" ' Monsieur le directeur, je vois avee regret s'intro- 
daire de plus en plus dans le langage clu theatre 
Tusage des locutions vulgaires et brutales, et de 
certains termes grossiers empruntes k Fargot. C^est 
Ik un manvais Element de bas comique dont le bon 
goiit se choque^ et qu'il ne m'est pas pennis de 
tolerer davantage. 

'^ ' La commission de censUre vient derecevoir k ce 
sujet des instructions severes^ et je m'empresse de 
vous en pr^venir, en vous priant de me seconder par 
votre legitime influence. 

'^ ' Toutes les oeuvres dramatiques ne sont pas sans 
doute assujetties a la meme purete de langage : la 
diversite des genres implique et autorise la diversite 
des formes ; mais pour les th^^tres mSme les plus 
frivoles^ il est des regies et des limites dont on ne 
saurait s^ecarter sans inconvenient et sans incon- 
venance/ ^' 

We may also see by the subjoined extract, from 
the '^ Gazette des Tribunaux/' of June 3rd, in what 
way objectionable publications are dealt with, while a 
further passage, from that of June 24th, shows us 
what steps are taken by law to suppress immoral 
pictures. 

'' Pierre Joseph Proudhon, auteur du livre intitule : 
De la Justice dans la Revolution et dans VEglise, a 
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ete condamne anjoard'hni^ 2 juin^ par le tribunal 
correctionnel de la Seine (6e chainbre)^ k trois ans 
d'emprisonnement et 4,000 fr, d'amende, pour ou- 
trage k la morale publique et religieuse, attaque contre 
le respect dA aux lois^ excitation k la haine et au 
mepris des citoyens les ans centre les autres, apologie 
de faits qualifies crimes et delits^ publication de 
fausses nouvelles^ &c.^ &c. 

"L^editeur Gamier a ^te condamn^ k un mois 
d^emprisonnement et k 1,000 fr., d^amende; les 
imprimeurs Bourdier et Bry ont ete condamn^ 
chacun k quinze jours d^emprisonnement, et en outre, 
le premier, k 1,000 fr., le deuxieme a 200 fr. 
d^amende. 

"M. le procureur imperial Cordoen occupait le 
si^ge da ministere public.^' 

'^Par un jagement du tribanal correctionnel de 
Bennes du 24 juin dernier, devenu definitif, le sieur 
Kcard (Alexis-Fran^ois-Marie), marchand de pipes, 
declare coupable d^avoir commis le d^lit d^oatrage a 
la morale publique et religieuse, en vendant k des 
marchands en detail, des pipes destines a etre mises 
en vente par enx, et portant des dessins ou embl^mes 
obsc^nes, a ^te condamn^ k 8,000 fr. d^amende. 

'' Le tribanal a, en outre, ordonn^ la destruction du 
moule ainsi que des pipes et medaillons saisis.^' 

On the 12th Pebraary the attention of Englishmen 
is called to a similar abuse by a morning journal, but 
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not in the report of a police-case, in which the mis- 
demeanoar has been brought before the eje of justice^ 
and the oifender sabmitted to merited castigation. 

No ; it is in a leading article, wherein the writer 
complains of the extent of the grievance, of the 
hardihood of the miscreants who are guilty of it, and — 
by implication— of the authorities, who do not take 
proper measures to suppress it.* 

The animadversions of this journal are directed 
against the abuse of photography and stereography. 
After glancing at the idle and unprofitable, but still 
harmless perversions, to which this beautiful and in 
itself elevating art has been degraded, he continues— 

'^ No Englishman, however, conscious of the high 
standard of morality, which it is the pride of his 
country to uphold, would have believed beforehand 
that indecency and prurient vice would in England 
have unblushingly and complacently mirrored them- 
selves in this, the universal ' glass of fashion and 
mould of form.' Yet such is the fact, as any one who 
walks the streets with his eyes open may have assured 
himself a hundred times. The unclean spirit of 
Holywell Street has been exorcised thence by Lord 
Campbeirs Act, only to re-appear as a legion in the 

* An extract from the Gazette de» Tribunauxot Jane 3, shews 
how objectionable books are dealt with, and a further passage 
from that of the 24th, tells us what steps are taken by the law to 
suppress immoral pictures. 
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Windows of dealers in stereoscopes. It is true, that 
in the particular 'subjects' to which we are now 
alluding, specimens of which must have been seen by 
all who are familiar with the contents of London 
shops, there is nothing which can be taxed as directly 
obscene. The indecency is constructive rather than 
plainly manifest ; but it is a familiar truth, that to 
ordinarily constituted minds, suggestion and innuendo 
are more subtle and dangerous poison than open and 
declared licentiousness, the grossness of which is 
more likely to revolt than inflame. A nude statue 
may, by being invested with some trivial article of 
dress, be transformed from a beautiful work of art 
to an incentive of unchaste thoughts; and so the 
partial revelation of forms usually concealed by the 
clothing in a female figure may be grossly indecent, 
when to dispense with drapery altogether would have 
no such effect. Not to proceed farther in a casuisti- 
cal anal J sis of the ethics of chastity, which savours 
somewhat too much of the confessional to be alto- 
gether suited to a public journal, it may be safely 
left to the sense of the commu^ity, whether the 
mischief and the off'ence to public decency which 
arises from giving a licentious tendency to the 
wondrously life-like illusions of the stereoscope should 
be allowed to continue \irithout an attempt to check 
the evil. Here we may add a very important con- 
sideration connected with this particular breach of 

VOL, I. M 
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good morals. The views of the stereoscopes bemg 
the reflections of actual scenes and real personages^ 
the depravity of the original designer of any of these 
objectionable subjects is shared by a number of 
accomplices^ and is thus not a little aggravated, while 
the deduction is equally clear that a far larger num- 
ber of persons are professionally engaged in under- 
mining the morals of the community, than under the 
most palmy days of the victims of Lord Gampbell^s 
enactment. If smug tradesmen are allowed to deal 
with impunity in the offensive and mischievous ware 
thus produced, the latter will have every reason to 
consider themselves injured illustrations of the old 
proverb that ' one man may steal a horse while another 
may not look over a hedge :' for at any rate they did 
pay that outward respect to virtue which consists in 
concealment and disguise.^' 

Perhaps, the following authentic description, signed 
by an inhabitant of one of the rookeries of London, 
win be the best medium for conveying to our readers 
a notion of the condition of society in that and simi- 
lar localities. It is a letter addressed, not very long 
ago, to the Editor of the ''Daily Telegraph,^' as 
follows : 

'' Sir, — It is my lot to live in the vicinity of Well- 
close Square, and I beg, through the intervention of 
your valuable paper, to offer to the public a brief 
and unexaggerated description of the social and 
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moral condition of the inhabitants of this part of 
London. 

''In this neighbourhood, and within the compass of 
a seven minutes^ walk, are upwards of fifty public- 
houses. Many of these places are most expensively 
fitted up, and provided with music licences. Most 
have dancing saloons, and some, besides a concert, 
provide for their customers theatrical performances. 
With two exceptions, admittance to these entertain- 
ments is free of all charge. At nearly all of these 
houses, abandoned women are encouraged by the pro- 
prietors to assemble, and by their presence, day and 
night, to act as decoys to the passers-by. Beautiful 
girls, most indecently clad in tinsel and gauze, are at 
night so placed at the bar that every person passing 
may behold them. Men are dressed in all the gro- 
tesqueness of Punch, and, with ludicrous gestures 
and words, come outside the doors to invite you in ; 
and the dancing saloons of some are so situate as to 
be exposed to public view. 

" The style of dress universally adopted by the 
fallen women, who in these districts are numbered by 
thousands, would not be tolerated in any other part 
of London. Their arms and shoulders are left bare ; 
they wear no bonnets, but most have their hair deco- 
rated with ribbons and flowers. Many appear in the 
streets, and at places of amusement, in the garb of 
midshipmen. Their language and manners are most 

H 2 
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undisguised and revolting ; all concealment of their 
position and character is thrown off, they are 
addressed as the most abandoned of their kind^ and 
Tauntingly recognise such to be their proper designa- 
tion. The most shameless scenes are often enacted 
with them in open daylight, for the secresy of a roof 
is not unfrequently dispensed with in their reckless 
depravity. At night, the houses where amusements 
are provided, present a spectacle unequalled. The 
entertainments in themselves, in some instances, are 
not morally bad, but scores upon scores of these poor 
girls, either with male companions, or seeking them, 
excited by drink, and giving expression to their 
thoughts in words odious as hell itself, have here the 
utmost license and opportunity given them for the 
perpetration of every species of wickedness of which 
they can be guilty. 

" When these houses are closed for the night, the 
streets are the theatre of scenes revolting past descrip- 
tion. The police do their best, but the uproar and 
riot, the screams and blasphemies, startle people 
from their sleep, and infect strangers with fear and 
horror. Streets, whose every house is infamous, and 
where every room has its distinct occupants, receive 
those of the girls who have male companions, while 
those who have been unsuccessful in their wretched 
traffic find a shelter free of charge. As many as sixty 
or seventy are known to huddle together in one court 
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lite so many unclean animals. The majority of these 
poor creatures are under eighteen. Short, indeed, is 
their average of life : less than four years are 
assigned. Brutality and drink make fearful havoc 
among them ; suicide is, beyond credence, prevalent. 
But though so many thus perish yearly, their number 
is not lessened, but increases. The supply is princi-* 
paUy kept up from the immediate neighbourlioocL 
Thousands of dock labourers and others, whose avo- 
cations necessitate their residence in this locality, 
people these districts. Most of them are married. 
Their children, from infancy, are accustomed to 
behold the scenes here delineated. Temptation 
assails them in every way. Penny thchitres attract 
hundreds of the youth of both sexes ; and rarely it is 
that a poor girl who visits these places escapes seduc- 
tion. But there is still another view of this question, 
and one in every sense as revolting. Every girl has 
many sharers in her sin. There are those who led 
her away — those whom she now leads, those who 
pander to her abominable traffic, and grow wealthy 
out of its proceeds. 

*' What I have described, is but a faint and imper- 
fect picture of this part of London. I have not 
written to supply food to a morbid curiosity, that 
takes delight in the contemplation of superlative 
wickedness; but with the hope — a vain one, may 
be— that the publication of such abuses may, sooner 
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or later^ lead to restrictive measures being enforced 
to modify^ if not remove them. The time is come 
that something effectoal mast be attempted. Ck>n- 
Tentionalitj cannot any longer be permitted to ignore 
the existence of this greatest of horrors. People of 
refined sensibilities may shudder at the notion of its 
1^1 recognition^ bat they must not be allowed any 
longer to interpose a barrier to the promulgation of a 
l^islative remedy. Private efforts have lamentably 
failed : mere parochial endeavours will be unavailing. 
What is needed mast proceed from the legislative 
wisdom of the country, or the power necessary to 
enforce a better state of things will be inefficient. It 
is not the simple depreciation of property in districts 
near to the residences of these poor women, nor the 
physical degradation of the sex, nor the mere loss 
to society of thousands of those who might have been 
its brightest ornaments, nor even the annoyance that 
respectable, well-condacted people endure, that should 
principally animate us in this manner, important 
though they may be as collaterals; it is the moral and 
spiritual depravity, and consequent misery and sorrow 
engendered among all classes: and in any remedy 
that may be proposed, God grant that this view of 
the matter be not wholly lost sight of. 

'^ With respect to the district in which I live, it is 
often asserted no good can be done, the nature of 
the male population precluding it. Sailors, after long 
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voyages, finding themselves on shore with plenty of 
moaey, will, it is urged, indulge in all that is vicious* 
But, Sir, this is a libel. Extravagant in his tastes, 
thoughtless in his expenditure, the sailor may be, 
when opportunity occurs; but surround him with 
healthier influences than is possible here, and there is 
not in his nature a greater depravity than in others. 
I speak with all tenderness for the women who incite 
to vice and plunder the sailor — they themselves have 
been the victims of others ; but restrained they ought 
to be and must be, even for their own good ; and if re- 
strictions were plax^ed upon them, and penalties 
enforced for infringement, the scenes of depravity now 
witnessed in this neighbourhood would no longer 
exist, or would be of much less frequent occurrence. 
" I by no means advocate the use of the present 
police-constable as the medium for carrying into 
effect these restrictions; but that they should 
be imposed, is a 'consummation devoutly to be 
wished,^ and by none more than. Sir, your obedient 
servant, 

''An East-end Eesident.'' 

On September 26th, 1859, the ''Times'^ speaks 
of another Street — Eatcliffe Highway as '' a scene of 
continued debauchery, by night and by day. The 
public-houses and dancing-rooms,^' continues the 
writer, ''are filled with sailors and abandoned 
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women, who carry on their wretched occupation at all 
hours/^ 

The "Associate Institution for the Protection of 
Women " publishes periodical reports of cases^ which 
it asserts never appear in the daily papers — perhaps 
they are deemed too bad for publication, and con- 
sidering the promiscuous circulation of these news- 
sheets, no doubt it would be well if publicity on such 
matters could be avoided ; there are many who cannot 
be much improved by studying the scandalous class 
of literature which is thus placed within the reach, 
even of innocent children. At the same time, we do 
not believe that these virtuous motives and " proper*' 
ideas are those which exclude the reports of cases of 
this description from *' our colimms/' 

We are by no means desirous of coming forward to 
supply the deficiencies and short-comings of our 
brethren of Printing-house Square ; nevertheless, with- 
out entering into the details from which our delicacy 
shrinks as much as theirs, we will simply quote the 
statement of Inspector Beare, as reported by the 
Societ/s agent, to the effect that the " German and 
Swedish houses of ill-fame, in Albert Square, Shad- 
weU, were of the worst description/' 

Mr. Yardley replied to this assertion, " that the 
district was overwhelmed with foreign women of bad 
character, and it was a great evil.'' 

In one instance, we read of a child, eight years of 
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age, who was handed over to the Eev. Mr. Day, 
Chaplain of the Stepney Union, after serving an ap- 
prenticeship in Albert Square. The Eev. gentleman 
declared her " to be so ignorant and so steeped in vice, 
that he was totally unable to produce any impression 
upon her, or even to make her understand the nature 
and obligations of an oath.'' 

That the gaff, the hop, the peep-show, the music- 
halls, and such like resorts are the auxiliaries, and, to 
a certain extent, the sustaining causes of immorality 
in these profligate neighbourhoods, there can be but 
little doubt. Even when the performances in them- 
selves offer nothing alarming, no one who has glanced 
at the company within and without, can entertain any 
doubt as to the society by which they are frequented. 

We propose conducting our readers within one 
such place, that they may, if they please, judge for 
themselves of its capabilities. 

They must, then, imagine themselves transported 
from their elegant boudoir or snug library, into a dark, 
noisy, and noisome alley; men and women are 
lounging and loitering about, the latter attired in a 
style which leaves no room to mistake their avocation. 

One can scarce fancy oneself in London ; it is, in 
fact, the " ghetto '' of our metropolis. Swarthy Israel- 
ites, and dingy Dutchmen, low English and smoky Ger- 
mans are conversing either in uninteUigible EngUsh, or 
in anything but^r^ Saxon dialects ; street-calls, pecu- 

M 3 
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liar to the neighbourhood, are mingled with the din ; 
and groups of recumbent lads, or fighting drunkards, 
of both sexes, contribute to vary the scene. Barrows 
of fruit and shell-fish encumber the road, and peep- 
shows embarrass the pavement, while the windows are 
studded with figures of partly-dressed women, leaning 
over the sills, and calling out in terms we will not re- 
produce to those below. A sprinkling of *' jolly tars'' is 
not wanting to season the mSange, and to swell the 
number of — more than— doubtful characters col- 
lected here. 

We hear the sounds of music and dancing within the 
walls of one of the buildings which form this court or 
alley; it may proceed &omthe dazzling gin-palace at 
the comer, or from the next door, for it is all one coa- 
cern, and is brilliantly illuminated from a six-light 
standard chandelier on either side the broad paved 
entrance. 

"We hesitate, partly because we are taking mental 
notes of the company around us, partly because we 
are not quite initiated as to the hour at which persons 
are admitted, and partly because we see a great numbar 
of people coming out. A young Jewess, standing at the 
door of a cigar shop opposite, doubtless perceiving we 
are not of the same caste as the habitttSs, kindly 
came to our aid. 

"You should 'a come earlier. Sir,'' said she, "the 
price is all the same. Doors open at seven; but you 
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pays no less if you goes in at ten, and its nigh that 
now ; so it 'ud be folly to go to-night/' 

We thanked our dark-eyed informant, but con- 
sidering that we should probably acquire as much 
as we wanted in the time that remained, we stoically 
swallowed the imputation of ^ folly,' and made for the 
*' music hall,'' which had become the object of our 
more immediate investigation. 

A check-taker was seated before an open wicket on 
our right, and close to him, on the wall, hung a 
framed table of the prices of the different seats. 
According to the class of "All,' the rate of seats varies 
from zero to 4d. for the centre places ; the reserved 
seats and stalls rising in proportion. Occasionally 
there are "boxes," or rather rooms for private 
parties, and you are struck by the presence in all 
these of a snug, soHd-lookiug round table, standing in 
the centre. This article of furniture has its uses, and 
serves for the refreshments ordered by the guests, 
with whom they are as important a portion of the 
entertainment, as the profits they produce are to the 
entrepreneur. 

And now, reader, if you will use your olfactories, 
you will be able to guess with tolerable accuracy at 
the nature of the fare provided, while the cloudy 
state of the atmosphere will sufficiently enlighten you 
as to the habits of the habituis. 

You have taken your ticket then, and as somehow 
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there is a snspicion, notwithstanding the exterior 
garments and indifferent manner you have assumed, 
that you are not a regular customer, you are conducted 
somewhat obsequiously to your place; the 'usher/ 
as he makes his retiring bow, inquiring officiously, 
and no doubt at the same time officially, "whether he 
shall send the waiter to you V You do not perhaps 
expect the question, and fail in fully appreciating the 
delicate attention ; but you are called to a conscious- 
ness of the answer that is expected of you by the halo 
of tobacco and beer, in which you find yourself enve- 
loped ; and you at once perceive that you will be looked 
upon as "quite a singular c'racter'' if you either 
wince under the abominations which surround you, or 
omit to follow the example of the company. You 
are astonished at much that you observe as you begin 
to look about you, for this is not a " penny henter- 
tainment ;" it is altogether another class of enterprize, 
and you look in vain for dustmen or chimney-sweeps. 
The Hall is both handsome and spacious ; it is bril- 
liantly lighted with gas, and moreover, elegantly deco- 
rated, painted and picked out, and the stage, on which 
the performances take place, is surrounded with large 
looking-glasses, tastefully draped with muslin and 
silken curtains. There are persons of all nations 
among the audience, and a great number of the 
women are German— doubtless of Hamburgh importa- 
tion. On your right is a Dutch clockmaker; on 
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your left, a German toy manufacturer ; behind you^ 
a Jew clothesman; and in jEront, a cheesemonger's 
shop-boy ; while all around and above you, are faces 
and costumes of the most motley description. You have 
ieen placed near the desk in front of the orchestra ; 
and in front of this, with his back to the stage, 
but presiding at once over his counter and his com- 
pany, sits either the master of the entertainment, or 
his locum tenens, having an auctioneer's hammer 
within reach of his right hand ; for while his osten- 
sible occupation there, is to receive the various 
scores run up by the guests, and to give change, 
he is also employed in keeping order among the 
auditory. In some instances, these sums will reach 
as much as three shillings, and as the Hall holds 
certainly not fewer than six hundred persons, all 
smoking and drinking, the receipts, in the course of 
the evening, must be tolerably handsome. 

There would be much to study in the strange and 
sometimes boisterous audience, who frequently require 
calling to order in the course of the evening by the 
gentleman at the desk, and we can certify that he often 
taps smartly before he can obtain a hearing. 

But the curtain has risen : pipes and pots circulate 
among the company in all directions, to music of all 
movements, while scena succeeds scena. Some of 
the performers are costume, while others, in the 
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sentimental line, adhere to the black dress attire, and 
in return, we suppose, the attire adheres to thenu 

When there is a part-song, the performer calls on 
the audience to help him through with it. '^ Now, 
chorus, please.^' To which appeal all heartily respond. 
Waiters slide about in all directions, and on some 
occasions the customers are good-natured, and by no 
means proud, and request that functionary to '' take a 
sip *' from their own pewter-pot before they attack it 
themselves. 

The "fanny Irishman" is the hit of the evening, 
and his national peculiarities, including his appear- 
ance, elicit the admiring applause of all present. The 
'' £ed-haired man's wife,'' played and sung simulta- 
neously on the clarionet is his great gun, as he possesses 
the remarkable talent of ^^ making the instrument 
speak." Messrs. — and — , " two Hethiopian hartists/' 
are announced, and appear, duly begrimed and dressed 
in a style which evidently squares with the taste of the 
audience. They seat themselves, side by side, in two 
chairs, and one of them proceeds to play an accom- 
paniment on the violin to a "black duett," to which 
they treat the audience, the other making out the 
music with the "bones." This is succeeded by a 
dialogue, composed of " black jokes," not, perhaps^ 
the most refined possible one, to which the gentle- 
man at the desk with much affability calls the 
attention of that portion of the company immediately 
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surrounding him^ intimating confidentially that what 
was about to foUow was '^ very good/' The humour 
did not, we confess, appear to us extremely striking, 
but our readers may judge for themselves. 

Sambo. — I been to de British Mewzeem. 

Bones.— So do 1 1 

Sambo. — You see de great big gyrofe ? 

Bones. — ^No, I not see him. 

Sambo. — Not see de great big gyrofe ? 

Bones. — Oh, yes, I see him ; I see both Jim and 
Jo. What den ? Go on. 

Sambo. — ^You see one great big one, and anoder 
like him, only little one. What dat mean P 

Bones. — ^What dat mean I Why it be same ting. 

Sambo. — Great and little de same P Susplain dat. 

Bones. — Dat be 'Poleon ; yes, 'Poleon ; you knows, 
(with an expressive wink.) 

Sambo. — What ! de big one Toleon, and de little 
one, both Toleon P 

Bones. — Yes, to be sure; dat, big 'Poleon and little 
Toleon. (Loud cheers.) One mean Toleon when 
he was a Bulliphant; foder mean Toleon when he 
was a man. (Vociferous cheering.) 

Then, pointing to one of a pair of standard chan- 
deliers, placed on either side of the stage, 

'' I say. Bones,'' says Sambo, '* Can you tell me 
what most like dat ?" 

Bones. — ^Like what P I d'no what you mean. 
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Sambo. —Like dat dere. What most like 'im ? 
Bones.— You no right t'ask me. 'Sides: do you 
know yerself ? 

Sambo. — (y course I knows. 
Bones. —Den what you ask me for ? What bisness 
of yours wedder I know or not ? I don't vant to 
know. I don't care what 'im like. Nuffin to me 
what 'im like; less 'im like pretty young woman. 
Sambo. -Well, sh'll I tell yer ? 
Bones.— No, I no wantt'know nuflSn 'bout 'im. 
(A pause.) Well, why don*t you tell me ? I don't 
b'leeve you knows. 

Sambo.— Yes, I doos. Its 'tm, (pointing to the 
other.) (Great applause.) 

Bones.— Why, you foolish feller, anybody could a 
told dat. 

Sambo. — ^Then why didn't you ? 
Bones,— /ain't "anybody." 
Sambo. —What are you P Nobody ? 
Bones, rising with dignity— I sh'd just tink not, 
indeed ; I'm somebody. 

Other conversations of this description follow, and 
are succeeded by various interludes. One, which 
appeared highly to the taste of the audience, repre- 
sented a self-sufiScient and red-nosed ^^pleeceman," 
wearing the orthodox livery, and ludicrously stiflF in 
his movements, but wielding his badge of office with 
menacing vigour, in the course of a half-sung. 
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half-spoken soliloquy, indiscreetly reveals all the 
dodges and underhand tricks of the fraternity, with a 
recital of their domestic conquests at the area-gates, 
and the results of these at the kitchen table, hinting 
at more serious peccadilloes, and intunating that when 
they cannot succeed in coaxing a bonus out of the 
public, they intimidate them to the refrain of " Now 
move on or FU take you all up, if you don't act square/' 

The evening's amusements wind up at midnight 
with a dancing-lesson scene, between the two niggers. 
The pupil takes it into his head to dress himself up 
for the occasion in a crinoline, with which he goes 
through a series of ridiculous attitudes and evolutions, 
to the infinite glee of all present, who are convulsed 
with laughter. 

The terms offered to ''gentlemen in the comic 
line *' vary, according to merit, from 3*. to hs. per 
night, "with the run of the bar after ten o'clock, 
rum shrvh and foreign wines excepted/' 

Of the dancing-saloons, perhaps the less we say 
the better. The company may be seen without enter- 
ing, for they stand about the doors, with their lady 
partners, in all their tawdry attire. Head-covering 
they have none, and their hair is dressed with flowers 
and long streamers of gay ribbon ; their dress is en 
suite, and their loud voices and shameless looks are 
in keeping. As they loiter about, they are accosted 
by men of a low class, and if they do not enter the 
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honse to dance and to drink, they are not slow to 
join in the loud, unseemly buffoonery and rough 
gestures of their male companions without.* 

* The foUowing official statistics will help ns better to under* 
stand the class of persons inhabiting these quarters : '' A report 
of the Assistant-Commissioner of the Police of the Metropolis, 
specially charged with the control of common lodging-honses, on 
the condition of single rooms occupied by families in the metro- 
polis, was published, pursuant to an address of the House of 
Lords, dated the 25th of February, 1859, and moved for by the 
Earl of Shaftesbury. The report is dated the 7th March. The 
details disclosed by it are at once disgusting and disgraceful to a 
" dyilized" community. '* It is evident from the cases adduced," 
concludes the report (and they might be greatly multiplied)' 
'' that aU the evils which the acts 14th and 15th '^^ctoria, cap. 28, 
and the 16th and 17th A^ctoria, cap. 41, were intended to 
remedy, still exist, almost without abatement, in single rooms 
occupied by families, single rooms so occupied being exempt from 
the operation of the Act. In many cases the law is, doubtless, 
evaded, a false tie of consanguinity being set up by lodgers and 
landlords; but even where any relationship exists, and many 
adults are herded together like animals, night and day, all de- 
cency, as the report observes, must be lost, and frightful evil is 
the consequence. The causes are the avarice of owners and the 
poverty or debasement of occupants, and the Legislature is loudly 
called upon to interfere. In a room in Prince's Square, Shore- 
ditch, with space for five persons, were found a man and his wife, 
two boys, and four girls above the age of fourteen. In another, 
with space for three people, were a married couple, and four girls 
above the age of fourteen. In Forman's Buildings, in the same 
salubrious district, there is and has been for a long time an 
untrapped drain, the stench from which would suffocate a 
pole-cat; it is, indeed, so bad that the windows of the house 
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Drury Lane and its neighbourhood abound with 
''Music Halls/' or we might more properly say 
''Theatres/' We will penetrate within the first 
which arrests our eye by its announcement; but we 
are rather taken aback on being told hurriedly at the 
door, that there is " nothing doing there to-night," 
and that we shall find another further on. We fancy 
we understood the refusal. The door-keeper knows his 
own, and he perceives we are not one of the number. 
We proceed further down the lane and make a second 
attempt ; we must go through the bar, for there are 
not, in this part of the town the refinements of the 
separate entrance, lobby, &c. We pass groups and 
individuals, standing or sitting before the counter ; 
the mass of persons reunited there, seems made up 
of those who we imagine always frequent such places ; 
we cannot help fancying if we were to look into 
twenty of them, we should witness as many repeti- 
tions of the same group. There are two bold-faced 

in immediate juxtaposition are perforce kept closed all day. 
In another house, the water supply is inadequate, and there 
is none at aU on Sundays. In Bethnal Green and Limehonse 
there are also some fearful specimens of filth and overcrowding. 
The occupant of a room in Bichard's Place, Old Street, St. 
Luke's, stated to the inspector as follows: — 'I was a strong 
healthy man when I came into this court four years ago. I am 
now fast sinking into the grave. I have scarcely had a day's 
health since I have been here.' " But this is comparatively an 
oasis in the desert. 
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and showilj dressed women, painted, and wearing 
flowers within and withont their bonnets, thej have 
bracelets on their wrists, and rings on their fingers, 
and they are talking noisily and langhing loadlj with 
a " gentleman,'' who is evidently '^ treating them," 
and seems tolerably '^ fresh " in more senses of the 
word than one. There is the half-tipsy hnsband we 
have so often seen before, entreated to come away by 
his haggard wife, who points to the sick infant at her 
breast, and looking beseechingly at him, supplicates 
him in accents that woold move a stone ; she reminds 
him that the price of that last glass he is carrying to his 
lips, will end their resources, and will leave his chil- 
dren, who are crying at home, withont bread, and his 
dying babe withont medicine. Her prayers are 
thrown away, her voice is drowned in the coarse deri- 
sion of one of his boon companions, who urges him 
'^ to drink like a man if he chooses to drink, and not 
be ruled by the whining of a woman whom he ought 
to send home if he'd any spirit in him." Unhappily 
the wretched man has too much spirit in him, and 
the spirit of evil has taken possession of him too ; he 
is only too glad of encouragement to resist the touch- 
ing appeal which had almost found its way to his 
heart, and shaking off the hand which his despairing 
wife had laid upon his shoulder, he bids her in a 
brutal voice " begone/' for he has nothing for her, 
and at the same time pays down his last shilling 
without shame and without remorse ! 
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If we were to scan the persons standing around us 
in that dazzling^ bustlings and busy gin-palace^ we 
should discern^ seated on a bench^ a young woman 
with an infant in her arms : her hoUow cheeks and 
sallow complexion are sufficient indications of the 
occupation by which she is rfyin^— we cannot say 
'' living/' We can see she has not been in bed for 
many nights. Her attire may once have been respect- 
able^ it is neat in make, and sober in hue ; but alas ! 
it is sadly patched and worn ; her shawl is fringeless, 
and tattered, and is but a poor covering though 
pinned across her chest, while her black bonnet on 
which still remain a few shreds of crape, is misshapen 
and forms a frame in character with the sad face 
which it encircles. That babe, on whose small and 
shrunken features, as it lies sleeping there, are already 
stamped the lines of disease and sorrow— what is 
its parentage ? Where is the father who ought to 
support her and it ? He is not there : she is evi- 
dently alone in the world, for she is the personifica- 
tion of misery in its most forlorn shape. 

Her eyes are red, partly with watching and work- 
ing, partly with weeping, and partly— we grieve to 
say it — with drink. She has come there fasting, and 
she has drank her faculties into semi-stupefaction, to 
drown some pressing care which misery has brought 
upon her. 
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We are still speculating upon the probable reali- 
ties of her position^ when a policeman enters and 
looks aroand him as if sure of his purpose, and only 
puzzled as to minor details : another of the fraternity 
follows, and they are accompanied by a stout, hard- 
featured man whose countenance is expressive at once 
of avarice, wrath, indignation, and eagerness. All three 
look about the place with unceremonious freedom 
.... Every voice is suddenly silent, and every eye is 
turned upon the new comers; the young woman alone 
sits unmoved, and apparently unconscious that there 
is any new feature in the case. She remains unper- 
ceived, till the stout man, whose searching eye has 
scoured the rest of the space, falls upon her, and 
suddenly exclaiming, '' there she is,*' points her out 
to the attention of the ofScers. She is quickly sur- 
rounded—we hear a shriek, a convulsive sob, a noisy 
altercation, a movement towards the door, a rush of 
many, who before were within, after the group who 
have disappeared, and all is comparatively silent. 
We enquire of one of those who stand by, what was 
the cause of this sudden removal. "Oh,*' answers he, 
with the indi£Perence of a man who is in the hcAit of 
witnessing such scenes, " it's all along of some shirts 
she had give her to make, and it 'pears she's a pawned 
em. 

But this is a mere episode ! The '' long room '' at 
the back is filling rapidly, it is late, and the '^ half- 
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price^^ are now beginning to arrive^ and to clamber 
into their places. As the company become tired of 
drinking beer and spirits, the high pressure is put on, 
and the performances are rendered increasingly attrac- 
tive; the first part, usually consisting of songs and 
scenas is over, and the second, in which the interest 
is augmented by the exhibition of vaudevilles and 
theatrical entertainments is preparing. This gives 
new zest to the attention of the audience, and causes 
a fresh demand for (liquid) '^ refreshments /^ to the 
great delight of the waiters, who glide about in all 
directions, asking for '^orders,'' and ^'further orders,*' 
with untiring perseverance during the evening. 

We contrive to obtain a seat, whence we can 
observe not only the stage and performers, but the 
company. In our eyes, they are the most important 
performers here. 

The '^ house'* is on the same plan as others we 
have seen : it is to all intents and purposes, a theatre ; 
and there is only this difference in appearance 
between it and those buildings we have been accus- 
tomed to call theatres, that the portion appropriated 
to the audience is oblong, instead of circular. There 
is a stage, and scenery, and foot lights, and orchestra, 
and a drop — would it were the only drop there— or 
would it were the drop too much ! 

The pit is filled with benches, and the backs of 
these benches are supplied with ledges, which serve 
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as tables for the glasses and pipes of those who sit 
behind. We have heard of a book^ called ''The 
Lover's Seat/' we wonder if the author had this 
'' establishment '^ in his mind's eye when he wrote it* 
If not^ we will commit the plagiarism of robbing him 
of his title^ and appropriating it to the " Mnggleton 
Music Hall/' By far the majority of the asristans 
are lovers^ they may be counted in couples. Of the 
rest, we are astonished to see how many are women 
with infants in their arms ; we should be afraid to 
say how many of the long-clothed popnlation of two 
months old and under, we noticed in that smoky, 
beery hall! Poor helpless little victims, awakened 
every now and then from their fitful slumbers by the 
screams of the singers, the thump of the drums, the 
shrill squeak of the clarionet, the wearing drone of 
the bagpipe, or the shouts of the admiring auditory, 
and awakened to what P To an atmosphere of spirits 
and tobacco, and closely packed humanity of the 
class which to ''mask the idea under the veil of 
a learned language," we will simply characterize 
as avi'jrro'jrodsg. To feel their scarce-opened eyes 
smarting under the clouds of smoke, their feeble 
senses bewildered by the din of stunning and un- 
meaning sounds, and their breathing stifled by the 
close and nauseous miasmata. Of older children, we 
observe not a few, trained up from an early age in the 
way they should not go, and receiving from their 
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reckless parents, every now and then, an initiatory 
lesson in the practice of imbibing intoxicating liquors. 

We will pass briefly over the earlier and tamer 
portions of the entertainment, consisting of trashy, 
but harmless working-men's ditties, by the conven- 
tional " tenor vocalisf in black ; a postilion's song by 
a somewhat noisier gentleman, and a short sentimental 
ballad by a very long young lady in white calico, stif- 
fened out with crinoline, and coyered with dingy lace 
flounces. Her shoulders were somewhat scraggy, 
and the deshabille to which that portion of her 
figure was subjected, was by no means an improve- 
ment to her appearance. A black lace drapery hung 
in, what were doubtless meant to be, graceful folds 
from her shoulders, and was fastened in front with a 
very large photograph of a " gentleman/' 

This young (?) lady was remarkable for a very 
powerful voice— we will not say too much about the 
management or the quality thereof; but unfortunately 
she had not learned to enunciate distinctly, so that 
we could only make out one word, and that word, 
strangely enough, was ''pu— ri— ty— y— y !" What 
idea she attached to it, we are unable to say. 

Whether this song was too tame, or too *' pure," 
or too anything else, we know not; but it was 
decidedly not the taste of the audience, though the 
lady had her clacqueurs and her partisans. There was, 
however, some very audible sibilation when^she ap-» 

VOL. I. If 
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peared for the second time ; and although several of 
her admirers or favoarers rose with the intention of 
putting down the demonstration, the lady showed 
she was perfectly capable of managing her own 
affairs. She advanced to the foot-lights, and acquir- 
ing something of the hue of a turkey-cock, she thus 
addressed herself to the quarter whence she supposed 
the opposition to proceed. 

"Perhaps the gentleman* who's 'issing, would 
be ke-ind enough to hinform me why he's doing 

of it r 

A voice. ''No, that I can't by no manner of 
means." 

" Well, then, I thinks it's very strange, 'cos I con- 
sider I hunderstands my business ; and if he thinks 
he can do it better, I should be glad to see him 
come here and try how he'll get thorough it his self." 
(Laughter and" bray vo.") 

The voice. " No, nor I shan't do that neither ; I 
didn't pay to 'ear myself sing. That wouldn't be 
quite essakly worth a while, old gal." (Continued 
laughter, and hush, hush.) 

* Every man is a " gentleman" with this class, even if gnilty 
of V7hat V7e should consider a most vngentlemanly act. It has 
heen wittily, hecause truly said, '* Men and women are an extinct 
race, ladies and gentlemen took their place about half a century 
ago. One of our own servants — a country youth — told us the 
other day, that the gentleman had called to ask for the dust- 
man's Christmas-hoz.'' 
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'^ Order, order/' shouts the florid gentleman who 
presides in front of the orchestra. Cries of 
" music " — taps from the hammer of the president, 
who finally rings his bell. "Silence/' and "go 
on/' "go on" from the gallery, in the midst of 
which, and facing the stage, sits a very broad red- 
faced lady, meant to look like one of the company, 
but presumably the mistress of the house, for she 
applauds everything vehemently, and seems deeply 
interested in the success of the entertainment— a w4 
the consumption of drinkables. 

Soon, however, the tumult ceases, order is restored, 
and the song proceeds. No wonder it was appre- 
hended, it consists of no fewer than eleven stanzas 1 
but the longest day comes to an end at last, and glad 
enough are we when the lady sails away. She is 
succeeded by an " Ethiopian Lemonader/' who is as 
heartily welcome as a public character can desire to be, 
and during the whole time he occupies the stage, keeps 
the audience in an unceasing roar of laughter. His 
costume is as ridiculous as can be imagined, and his 
scena as buffa as even a nigger can make it. 
After describing, partly in song, and partly in 
dialogue, all the incidents in the history of his court- 
ship, beginning with the "romantic event" of his 
" fust meetin " with " his beautiful yellow gal, in a 
shower of rain," on which, to illustrate the narration, 
he opens an umbrella he carries under his arm, and pro- 

N 2 
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eeeds to shov bov gallantlThe offered ha its sHeller. 
Hie umbreila, ho verer, is a skeleton, the silk has disqp* 
peaied and its aspect tells most eftctirdy on the spe^ 
tators. He then lelate?, hov as they walked aloi^ 
OTer the gutters, and into the paddles, malriacMij 
soddenlr came into his head, and thej pndcmged 
thdr walk as far as the parson's, to ask him to tie 
the ' disM^hite bond of hemlock/ 

Ther find the parson, and recognize him, '^'ooa 
WT, he wears hb shirt outside his ooaL^ He then, 
Uoshing and mincing, and natoallj 'esertatin-like, 
he announces to the parson the hobjidL of his, and 
Dinah's visit, " ' Wdl,' sajs the parson, ' I don'now 
wheder I emm marrr yow.' Loik, sajs I ; and why 
can't you, if you please? 'Why, I don't suppose,' 
says be, ' you got money enough ; it cost you fire 
dollar to get married.' Oh, gem mini, says I ; fire 
dollar! Lor, why / aint poi fire dollars. 
'Den,' says he, 'you can't be marrkd;' and he 
whistled and walked away wid his ban's in his 
pockets, as if he did'n care nuffin at all about it. 
(Laughter.) 

** Well, parson, says I, a running aflCT him ; stop 
a bit, I got two dollars and a half. ' Wont do,' says 
he, hinterruptin me .... At all erents, then, I 
saTs, JQst marry us as far as that '11 go, and we'll 
finish the ceremony at home, (loud laughter.) ' So 
then,' says the parson, ' come on,' and he stud us be- 
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fore him^ and he sajs ' ladies fust allers / then turning 
like to Dinah, he says, ' Will you take this man for yer 
'usband to love, perish, and disobey him all the day 
of yer life V And Dinah, says she, * Why in coarse 
I will, thats just what we come for/ ^Den he put de 
same question to me, and says, ' Have her ?' Yes dat 
I will, and nobody else shanH/' (Laughter.) 

Then he describes the "weddin^ holiday ,'' and 
how they squatted on the ground with all their 
friends around them, consisting of '^ three she-males, 
and two or tree great big he-males," and he capers 
about, and plays a series of tricks on several instru- 
ments, with remarkable cleverness, parodying well- 
known airs, with extraordinary skill, and producing a 
most perfect and disagreeably exact imitation of the 
bag-pipes on the violin, the audience warmly en- 
couraging his efforts. 

At the close of Blacky's performances, "Mrs. 
Bridges " is announced to appear, and her name is 
loudly welcomed. She is evidently a favourite. A pre- 
lude is executed, during which, the lady struts bluster- 
ingly on to the stage, in the form of a dissipated- 
looking " swell," got up in the " we wonH go home 
till morning " style. 

The impudence and boldness of this woman, are dis- 
gusting beyond description, and prove the sole attrac- 
tions she has to offer, for she is not young, and has 
no pretension to good looks ; her voice is coarse and 
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disagreeable in quality^ and she is devoid of grace. 
She knows^ however^ how to make the most of a 
double entendre^ how to give point to an allusion^ and 
can wink very creditably with either eye. This was, 
withont donbt, the most objectionable part of the 
entertainment: we cannot say we like to see a woman 
lay aside the most winning attribates of her sex, and 
don male attire, even when there seems some sort of 
a reason why she should, but here there could be no 
possible excuse for such a step. If these songs were 
absolutely necessary, a man might have sung them ; 
if it was necessary Mrs. Breeches should sing, she 
might have been dressed in her own clothes, and 
could have sung something else. As it was, the ex- 
hibition showed a determination to commit an objec- 
tionable act, for its own sake, and the only feeling 
Mrs. Bridges' appearance occasioned in our own mind, 
was one of unmitigated disgust. The audience, 
however, were of a totally opposite opinion, they 
applauded vociferously her unwomanly bearing, and 
coarse gestures ; and after she had indulged them in 
three successive scenes, all highly in accordance with 
their debased notions of perfection— especially when- 
ever she called upon the ''chaps'' to join her in 
chorus — she was so loudly called on for a fourth 
performance, that she was obliged to address the 
clamorous '' house," and excuse herself from answer- 
ing the appeal. 
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*' Ladies and Gents^ I ham, in coorse^ 'igUy flat- 
tered by you being pleased with my hefforts to satisfy 
the generous public hin gineral/' said the fair speaker^ 
^* hat the same time, I 'ave been hon three times, and 
it wouldn't be 'ardly fair in me to do another ; hespe- 
shally as there's a 'ost of talent a waitin' to come 
hon ; among 'em there's some as takes the hactin 
part of the bis'ness, and therefore, I opes as you'll 
allow me givia you my thanks, ladies and gents, to 
re-tire, and I wishes you hall a very good night." 

Mrs. Bridges is ^' clapped " again, and bows Atm- 
self off the stage. A minute or two after, however, 
she issues through a side door, " breeches " and all, 
and passing through the pit to the principal entrance, 
she nods familiarly, right and left, and marches 
through into the street, where we do not suppose 
anybody will suspect her sex. 

We wonder how many unsuspected Mrs. Bridges' 
we meet, as we pass through the streets of London 
after dark I Here is a speculation which we will 
confess never occurred to us before. 

The concluding portion of the entertainment was 
the piice de theatre, and was really uncommonly 
well got up. The acting was by no means bad, the 
dresses were well managed, and the plot was cleverly 
conceived; it was curious, inasmuch as the scene was 
laid in the upper ranks of life, and the rendering of 
it was irresistibly comic. The intention was not 
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waoting in point or intelligence, and the whole was a 
sharp satire on the classes aboTe them. A child who 
performed one part was literall? a second Dejazet, and 
though she certainly must have been older than she 
seemed, she might make a fortune at amy theatre. 
The most objectionable feature in this, was the gra- 
tuitous introduction of a ballet-scene, in which the 
proportion of muslin nsaally allowed under the cir- 
cumstances, was very scantily administered, and the 
deficiency occasioned a brevity of costume, not very 
pleasant or profitable to behold. 

But the amusements we have been describing, are 
by no means confined to the East-end : all depends-, 
of course, on the nature of the locality, and of its 
population ; and however these places of temptation 
may abound in neighbourhoods already notorious for 
their presence, it may surprise some of our readers 
to hear they are scarcely less numerous in the purlieus 
of the fashionable West. 

Of the increased and increasing number of publio- 
houses in all quarters of the metropolis, no one who 
walks through the streets, can entertain the remotest 
doubt; neither can any one who has studied either 
morals or statistics believe but that this augmenta- 
tion of opportunities must, in a great measure, con- 
tribute to the national deterioration of which we see 
such abundant proofs. 

Half a century ago, this very evil was pointed out 
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by political economists as one calling for legislative 
interference, and in proportion as the prognos- 
tics of that day have been disregarded, in this 
important particular, we may trace an augmenta- 
tion of all the mischiefs .which this latitude is 
calculated to produce. 

Of course the duty on spirits forms a considerable 
item in the income side of the budget, and this may 
create a strong temptation to encourage whatever 
contributes to swell its amount, but this consideration 
is one which we presume even those who would act 
upon it, would blush to avow. Still, the evil remains 
unchecked, and we must look somewhere for its cause. 

'' At a time when the legislature is taking into its 
consideration the momentous question of the Poor 
Laws,'^ says an article in the Quarterly of 1814, 
'^ it is more than ever of importance that it should be 
well understood how large a proportion of the demora- 
lization and distress of the lower orders arises from 
causes, which are completely within the power of the 
local magistrates^ and how much which cannot be 
reached by any legislative enactment, might be accom- 
plished by the efforts of benevolent individuals. As 
the establishment of inns is one of the surest proofs 
and accompaniments of increasing civilization, so the 
multiplication of ale-houses is not less surely the 
effect and cause of an increased and increasing depra- 
vity of manners. It may be affirmed broadly, and 
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without qualification, that every public-house in the 
country, which is not required for the convenience 
of travellers, wayfarers, and persons frequenting a 
market, is a seminary for idleness, misery, and pau- 
perism. We are speaking here of villages and small 
towns. Large cities have wants and diseases of their 
own, of which we shall speak hereafter; but every 
public-house in the country, which is not necessary 
tor the public good, is in itself a public evil and a 
cause of evil. To advise any sudden reduction of 
their numbers would be absurd. Hasty reformations 
bring with them greater evils than those which they 
are intended to correct ; but, in this case, there is an 
easy and unobjectionable course. No new house 
should be licensed without clear proof that it would 
be useful to the neighbourhood, which it could only 
be where a new village was rising, or where there was 
a rapid increase of inhabitants from some local causes. 
That a gentleman^s servant wanted an establishment, 
or that a brewer found it advantageous to have 
another tap-room opened for the consumption of his 
beer, ought not to be considered sufficient causes for 
adding to what are already far too numerous. With 
regard to the unnecessary number of houses which 
are already open, the license should not be revived 
when the present occupier removes or dies; one 
generation would then produce the desired reduction, 
and in every instance where habitual riot and 
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drunkenness were suffered^ or the doors kept open 
till an improper hour of the nighty the license should 
uniformly be taken away. Were the magistrates and 
parish officers strictly to enforce these latter regula- 
tions (as the law empowers and their duty requires 
them to do)| they would soon perceive the good effect 
in the amended morals of the parish^ and that ameli- 
oration would slowly, indeed^ but certainly^ be felt in 
a sensible reduction of the Poor-rates/' 

Further on, we find the writer again urging, as 
the only means of correcting and improving the ex- 
isting generation, the following measures: — '^To 
bring the public-houses into good order, and reduce 
their numbers wherever it can be done ; to repair the 
stocks ; and to put an end to those habits of Sabbath- 
breaking, such as gambling in public places, which 
are offensive to public decency, and disgraceful to 
the magistrates wherever they are suffered to prevail. 
A notice,'^ he conceives, '* that such offences would 
be punished, would prevent the greater part of such 
assemblages. A reprimand on the second Sunday to 
those who were found offending, would probably, he 
thinks, preclude the necessity of ordering any person to 
the stocks on the third; but that if an offender should 
afterwards be apprehended, one such exhibition 
would be an effectual cure.'' 

Mr. Vivian was asked by the Poor Law Committee, 
whether he thought that limiting the number of 
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public-houses, in parishes generally, would be a 
measure that would tend to diminish the poor-rates ? 
This gentleman, whose opinion is entitled to great 
weight, replied— 

"I think very much. I believe the dififerenoe 
between three public-houses and six would turn many 
drunken men into sober. When publicans are poor, 
from being numerous, they are supposed to do any- 
thing to get men into their houses. Cock-fights and 
other riotous and barbarous amusements often origi- 
nate in such motives — a cause of corruption which 
was long since pointed out by the Society for Better- 
ing the Condition of the Poor.*' 

Now-a-days, however, we have improved upon this 
state of things ; public-houses are not content to 
ofifer their simple and ordinary attractions ; there are 
further inducements added, and as these afford oppor- 
tunities for competition, there is every probability 
that this new evil will, in time, assume gigantic pro- 
portions. All public-houses aspiring to any " im- 
portance '' have now a "long room,'* with a separate 
entrance, denominated " Music Hall,'' such as those 
we have already described in the east of London, and 
made to accommodate six or seven hundred persons, 
where nightly entertainments (not omitting Sunday) 
take place. The vast quantities of beer and spirits con- 
sumed at these resorts during the evening, affords a 
clue to the immunity they enjoy, and, at the same 
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have been ordered to shut up. The mot de V6gnime 
is obvioQs, and is made plain when we pronounce the 
magic word Eli^cisB. There is no drinking at the 
penny theatres, and, consequently^ nothing gained bjr 
allowing them. They must be, however, far less 
pernicious. The others cannot but prove tenfold 
worse, adding to the general mischief of such places, 
occasions of drunkeness and of all the evils which 
follow in its train. 

There is a strange and repulsive picture of human 
nature to be seen, night after night, within every one 
of those ''Music Halls,'' and we are filled with 
gloomy forebodings, as we behold there the results to 
which the refined but wholly secular education of 
the lower orders has brought them. We may learn 
a great deal of the moral and social condition of our 
tradesmen, our journeymen, aye^ and of our domestic 
servants, by what we observe there. Let us penetrate 
within one of the West-end Music Halls, and make 
good use of our faculties. We recognize it by the 
coloured lamps which mark the entrance, and on which 
the name of the Hall is generally marked in white 
on the crimson glass. We pay our threepence, de- 
manded at the door, and we pass on through the 
highly-lighted passage, into a still more brilliantly 
illuminated saloon. We make up our minds to 
endure the odious atmosphere of smoked tobacco and 
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mask, and of ale^ potter, and spiriftB. We aftand near 
the door, ferobTionaieasonSy andsnnref thevhole in- 
terior. The ''hoQse'^ is well filled; the sixpenny seats, 
in the gaUeij, are occupied by gaily-dressed women ; 
nhhons and flowers, and finerjr are, unhappily, ao 
eheap. For a momenta thought of the boasted ** mo- 
desty ^^ of Englishwomen flashes across our minds, but 
ontyfor a moment it is impossible to oitertain it, there 
the contrast with the hideous reality is all that 
remains, as a shadowy and transient image on our 
minds. We bamsh the supposition diat those bold 
and tawdry, painted and bedizened wenches eon be 
Englishwomen. We hope, till we almost believe it, 
that they are Germans, Swedes, Norwegians, Dutch, 
anything but EngUstu Among the company, how- 
erer, we see grooms and lirery^-servants, and females 
who, there is no doubt, are ''Sarahs^' and ''Eliza- 
beths,'^ who have just asked leave of " Misses '^ to 
step out for ''half an hour'' to see ''mother, who 
is ill,'' or "father, who has come up to town/' or 
'' to go with sister to buy a pair of boots." Alas I 
there they sit, we grieve to say, in company with 
Corporal Higgins," and " Sergeant Jones ;" for if 
Master" keeps a private Hansom, there is no 
doubt Sally keeps a 'ansom private, or rather she 
makes her master keep him. Sally has had a National 
School " hedication," and she loves a sentimental 
song, so that when the gentleman who takes the 
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'' ro-mantic line '^ appears in black dress-toilette, of 
which the snowy Marsellas waistcoat and white 
cambric handkerchief form no mean or unattractive 
feature^ and glancing upwards, stands the very picture 
of the "fascinating Sims Reeves/' whose *' rival'' the 
bill announces him to be, Sally is in an ecstacy, and 
turning her plump countenance towards the beery 
face of Private Brown, she appeals to him as to 
whether "he don't look sweet." "Well, I don't 
know," hiccups the warrior, "I don't know as he 
does^ and I don't know either, Sally, what bus'uess 
you 'as to think so." "Oh, hushl don't talk; you 
spiles the singin'," ejaculates Sally, who has been 
listening with rap't attention to the insinuating 
songster, and as he arrives, by way of climax, at a 
note, of which no one could truthfully deny the force^ 
Sally's enthusiasm is beyond control, and bursting 
somewhat abruptly from the embrace of her half- 
besotted sweetheart, whose arm was round her ample 
waist, she stands up and applauds lustily with both 
hands. 

Fortunately for her, the brave soldier has, meantime, 
taken another sip at the fresh bumper of porter which 
has been placed before him, and it has sufficed, for 
the present, to drown his rising jealousy ; his head 
has fallen forward on his scarlet breast, and a loud 
snore — perhaps we ought to call it "a deep breath " 
— announces to Sally that she is for the present at 
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liberty to enjoj the tones of the '' tenor YOcaUst '' 
without molestation, and to admire his white waist- 
coat to her heart's content. 

The next piece is another song of the serious cast, 
by a young hdj m white and pink, the " only arHate 
worthy to compete with Jenny Lind/' in £ict the 
British Nightingale. This young lady is announced as 
''just arrived in London/' whence does not appear, bat 
we presume it must be from La Scala, or perhaps she 
has been to St. Petersburg, or more likely still, from 
Sadler's Wells or the Surrey, for she is one of the 
''stars'' of the evening, and is received with great 
applause. We should, for our own part, be inclined 
to believe that, like Sally, she is indebted to the 
National School for her '^ learning," and if so, she cer- 
tainly does credit to the singing classes to which so 
much attention is paid under that system. Here is one 
of its most satisfactory results : here is a young girl 
enabled henceforth to earn her livelihood in an easy 
and agreeable manner. Compare her brilliant position 
with that of the plodding shirt-maker, who sits alone 
in her chill, damp garret ; starving and half-clothed, 
wearing away her health and her eyesight, after all, 
to earn a few pence a day, because she was differently 
brought up, and her voice was never cultivated ; and 
then she has got some ridiculous notions, put into 
her head by the priests, or by her mother, who was 
an '^ Irish cat," about respectability and modesty, 
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and the dangers of risking her salvation by adopting 
pleasanter modes of occupation. 

The '^joung lady'' before ns, for she is not a 
" young woman/' though the shirtmaker may be— 
has no such absurd scruples : she has emerged at 
once from obscurity into public life. She is dressed, 
she is painted^ she is seen^ she is gazed at^ she is ad- 
mired, she is applauded. She is admitted to the 
"run of the bar/' and to all the acquaintances she 
may make there, and to all the compliments they may 
offer her. She has achieved her position, and she 
thanks the National School for the very well devised 
system which has enabled her to arrive at it. She 
likes the fun of this kind of life, it is altogether to 
her taste, and she will, in all probability, continue in 
it, until she gradually develops into one of those 
*' ladies" we pointed to in the gallery just now, to 
become a listener— and we will not say what besides 
—instead of a performer. 

There is a '^ coloured troupe " here also, and some 
"nigger" performances in the way of dancing 
and dialogue-singing are exhibited. A jealous scene 
between a husband and wife, well spiced with plebeian 
drollery and negro jokes, is succeeded by a series of 
enigmas, proposed first by one, and then by the other 
of the glittering couple on the stage— none of them, 
however, being of a very new or a very elevated 
character. 
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The perfonnen enter blackened and gandilj dressed, 
** Dinah '' in scarlet and yellow calico and tinsel, and 
'' Joe '' in garments of equally light colours as ridicu- 
lous in cut. Thej seat themselves, and after a prelude 
on a negro guitar, accompanied bj the conventional 
** bones '' in the hands of Mrs. Dinah, "Joe '' b^ins. 

"Now, I ask jou a riddle. Yon tell me what 
trade de sun in de month of May V' 

"I see, you ask me what trade de sun in de month 
of Detember— Janivaiy.'' 

"No, I nebber say no sitch thing; I nebber 
speak of de month of Detember — Janivary. I say 
what trade him be— de sun, I mean— in de month 
of May P^ putting his month close to her ear, and 
uttering the word with vehemence. (Laughter.) 

"Oh ! I see. Well, I can't telL Igib him up. 
I d'no what sun you mean ; you no say if he be 
fader's son, or moderns son.'' 

"No, no, no; I don't mean nobody's son." 

" What, not nobody's son P I never 'card tell of 
him. I can't tell nuffin at all about sitch a funny 
fellow as dat." (Laughter aud applause.) 

" Why, you stoopid, I mean de sun up dere when 
it's day." 

"Oh, I see, you should ab said so— de moon's 
broder." (Continued mirth.) 

"Well, now what trade im be in de month ob 
May ?" 
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"I canH tell at all what im be in any month 
at all/' 

''Well, he's a plasterer/' 

" A what/' 

'' A plast'rer, 'sare; what puts mortar on a 'ouse/' 

"'WTiat, de sunp nonsense, who eber tole you 
datP" 

''Bill de bricklayer, 'im tole me, he said a 
'masun,' but I like 'plast'rer/ it mean de same 
ting, and it's a better word, only you're stoopid, and 
aint got no taste/' (Laughter.) 

" Now I ask you one," says Dinah. " You tole 
me this. 'Spose my gran'moder marry your gran'- 
fader, what relation your moder's broder's cousin's 
sister's son-in-law to me P" 

"Oh; tut, tut, tut, tut; what all dat? Too tole 
me dat once more. I can't 'member all dat. Your 
moder's annfs cousin's whatP How I tole all dat?" 

" Now I tole you once more," and Dinah proceeds 
to repeat the question. 

"Well, now I gib dat up . . . no, stop . . I 
know wat him be. Him you tirty-first cousin, 
sixty time remove/' 

" No, it an't dat/' 

" Well, den ; I can't 'splain it no better." 

" I should ^wonder if you could. Why, I don't 
know dat one myself, and shouldn't tink anybody 
else did eider/' 
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The following is a specimen of the style of song in 
▼ogae at these places, and shows that there is an 
occasional fling at the political and other public 
movements of the day, it was given by a " gentleman' 
in plain clothes, and was warmly admired. 

Air,—" Gee-ko Dobbin^ 

There are many queer things in this worid very wrong, 
I'll mention a few, that's not right, in a song : 
We're gammoned, bamboozled, and heavily taxed, 
And drawn into warfare without being '' axed." 

Now, is that right ? Can it be right ? 

It's all very fine, but it's really not right ? 

We, the Commons may " warm," and the Parliament storm. 
But we can't get the ghost of a shade of Reform ; 
Little Russell Lord John, and old Pam, very cool, 
Do this at John Bull, and call him an old fool — {thumb to nose). 

Now is that right ? &c. 

We're not burdened enough, but they clap on our backs 

A tidy addition to the Income Tax; 

From our hard earnings they wring a stiff sum. 

For fear that chap over the water should come. 

Now, is that right ? &c 

If you won't pay high rates to a Puseyite Church, 
Tou stand a good chance of being knocked off your perch ; 
Just dissent, and don't tip to the Church of the State, 
And they'll collar your dinner right bang off your plate. 

Now, is that right ? &c. 

Old Noses and others keep puffing away. 
But poor needle-women they starvingly pay ; 
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Nobs can weep at the woes of the Black ones abroad, 
But no aid to the Whiteslaves at home will afford, (loud applause.) 

Now, is that right ? &c. 

The " Upper Ten Thousand" the Ballot refuse- 
Why, of course they donH want their influence to lose ; 
Because a man's poor and may wear a patched coat, ^cheering.) 
And don't keep a house, they allow him no vote. (tMtciferous 

Now, is that right ? &c 

Perhaps they'd clear the foul river if some one would dare 

Souse an Alderman in, or dip in the Lord Mayor ; 

We're poisoned by the Thames, with all filthiness crammed ; 

But they don't care a pin : we may die and be • 

Now, is that right ? &c. 

They want men for soldiers and tars very much. 
For fear an invader Old England should touch ; 
But the Navy to man they don't go the right way. 
They give liberal flogging, but niggardly small pay. (cheers.) 

Now, is that right ? &c 

Our rulers engaged in the Crimean war 
A band of brave fellows — the Army Works Corps ; 
And they're shabby enough to be still in their debt 
The men ain't seen the colour of their money yet. 

Now, is that right ? &c. 

Well, it M a rum world that we are all living in — 
The poor do the work, and the rich spend the tin ; 
And what do the people get for all their toil ? 
Whjf the right when they're dead to six feet of the soil, (groans 

of fympathy and shouts of approbation.) 

Now, is that right ? Can it be right ? 

It's all very fine, but I'm hanged if it's right. 
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Here we have an average sample of the style of 
humoar which ^* takes " with this class of audience. 
The costume of this artiste was in keeping with the 
words of the song. 

I'm a travening showman blade, 

And a wide-awake young man ; 
Doing quite a roarin trade, 

With my drama carawan. 
Pitching gammon for the mammon. 

Walk up, walk up, now** your time ; 
Here's your models of real noddles, 

And yarioos things of every dime. 

CHORUS. 

Walk up, walk up, sport your tin, 

Noble patrons, don't be slow ; 
Just a-going for to begin, 

In my famous travelling show. 

Patter. — Hi — hi — hollo, there! My great Duke's sons and 
Earlesseses' daughters, now's your time I This is the only right 
down, slick, real, legitimate, travelling theatre, what beats Drury 
Lane into fits, and leaves the Italian Opera House nowhere. 
Threepence — threepence only to behold the wonders of Mother 
Nature, and the waxy model of Mother Brownrigg. Hi — hi — all 
you respectable people what's got a joey, get half a pint of beer, 
and sport the other threepence up here ; and all you mean beg- 
gars, what's saving up twopence a week for a tombstone, may go 
and be — No, I toon't say it. Ill only say — 

Walk up, walk up, sport your tin, &c 

Here's the wondrous talking fish 
What sings a song upon its tail ; 
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Ton may see it, if you wish, 

Dance a hornpipe in a pail. 
Says plain ** Mammy/' calls oat ** damme/' 

And can preach like Mr. Spurgeon ; 
Eats raw wittles, plays at skittles ; 

Come and see my speaking sturgeon. 

Pattbr. — ^Now, then, to hehold this magnanimous hanimated 
hanimal, what is supposed to be the original whale what swal- 
lowed Jonah. Perhaps it's the celebrated sea-serpent, for it's 
werry like a whale. It talks quite as unnatural as a Christian. 
Its father was John Dory, and its mother was Ann-Chovy. It 
has been exhibited at half-a-crown a nob ; but, for the benefit of 
the benighted British public, I outbid Bamum for it, and brought 
it here, that you may look upon the vonders of nature out of the 
wasty, nasty deep. It eats forty pounds of raw fish every day for 
dinner, and weighs it up in its own scales/ Only threepence. 
So — 

Walk up, walk up, &c. 

Talk of Madame Tnssaud's show 

Of wax models, what are they ? 
Arter mine they are no go ; 

Just look at 'em so you'll say. 
Murderers plenty, Emperors twenty, 

All great lords and ladies, too ; 
Prigs and lawyers, all top sawyers, 

A reg'lar waxy-nated crew. 

Patter. — Step up, step up, and behold the full size model of 
his late Majesty George the Fourth, with a court suit, and a 
short pipe. Here is the celebrated clergyman. Bill Sykes, and 
that atrocious assassin, Father M atthew. Here is the Queen an d 
Prince Albert hat, with all of their nine off-a-spring, together 
with the fifteen others they're going to have all as large as life, 
and quite as ugly. Here is that renowned bandit, J. B. Gough, 
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the teetotaller, with a hlack eye, a-takiag the pledge at his uncle's, 
with his wife's flat iron. Here is the celebrated Villikias and his 
Dinah, with the werry identical cup o' cold pison, which any on 
you may taste if yon like. And also here is that celebrated clown 
to the ring, Lord Palmerston, together with the notorious Prime 
Minister of England, Sam Cowell. And only three pennies—^ 
threepence—" thrums" — and no change out. Then all of you-«- 

Walk up, walk up, &c. 

Tho' not as big as Drury Lane, 

I\e a theatre as well ; 
And we acts Hamlet the Dane, 

Othello, Lear, and William Tell. 
In our farces we surpasses 

All the London comic gents, 
Wright or Bobson,' Snooks or Jobson, 

And the charge is but three pence. 

Patter. — Yes, my noble patrons of the British drama, for 
threepence — a paltry threepence — you can enjoy half-an-hour*s 
crying, and a double fit of the horrors at a murdering, blood- 
thirsty deep tragedy, with seven ghosts, and a terrific combat of 
six ; and split your sides and your breeches at a screaming farce. 
Also a yary-riety of other amusements, too numerous to mention, 
but among which may be named the impossible feats of the In- 
visible Bounding Brothers of Barbary. Put your opera glasses 
to your optics to see 'em. Also the living Sulphureous Salaman- 
der on the Fiery Steed of the Burning Prairie, who will ride at 
full speed, all in one conflagration ary blaze of devouring flames, 
among the audience. Also scenes in the circle, by the renowned 
Queen's jester, the immortal Billy Barlow. And the whole to 
conclude with the startling, thrilling, sanguinary, supernatural, 
nine act melo-drama, of "The Murdered Mother, the Slaughtered 
Father, the Ruinated Daughter, the Poisoned Son, and the Suffo- 
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cated Babbies/' This is the very same classic drayma as her Ma- 
jesty came to see fourteen times in a week, and brought all the 
bishops on a Sunday, when it was last up in the *' little village.' 
If you don't believe it, write and ask her. And, as I said afore, 
all for the low charge of threepence, and no half-price, nor 
short pipes allowed in the boxes. Step up, step up, and come 
early, or you'll be late 1 So — 

Walk up, walk up, sport your tin, 

Noble patrons don't be slow ; 
Just a-going for to begin, 

In my famous travelling show. 

The Ethiopian song partakes of another character, 
and was as nearly as possible as below, seeming to 
afford hearty gratification. 

I made up my mind the other day« 

Dat I'd get married right away ; 

I knock'd at de door, began for to grin — 

I was pretty good-looking so they let me in. 

Oh, ladies, won't you marry ? 

Oh, ladies, won't you marry ? 

Oh, ladies, won't you marry ? 
Oh, tell me right away. 

As I went walking down de streeet, 
I met some ladies dress'd so neat ! 
Oh, ladies, oh, ladies, look dis way, 
And unto dem I thus did say — 

Oh, ladies, &c. 

Some were short and some were tall. 

Oh, bless dere earts I lub dem all ; 

One ax'd me home wid her to dine— 

She was pretty good-looking so I didn't decline. 

VOL. I. O 
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Spoken. — I could't refuse her imitation — ^when I looked into 
her coanter-house it made snch a depression on my appetite, 
I neyer links ob her but what I /eels berry hungry. But talk 
about a dinner — by golly, dat was a twister, and no two ways 
about it — we had cocoa-nuts and onion sauce ; boiled beef and 
oranges — ^fowls, birds, goose, and geese — meat and. mutton- 
fried soles and bees' wax — Turkey rhubarb tarts-^spralifi .and 
fish — ^roast pork and water cresses — ^pipes of tobacco, and turpen- 
tine — champagne and sausages — ^lamb and camomile tea, and 
dat's all de joints we had. Den we had a desert, to disgust de 
animal food — dat was all fruits — dere was shrimps, cabbage, 
cod liver, and cheese — ^bloaters and apple sauce — ^trotters, tripe, 
and treacle — linseed tea — ^potatoes and ginger-beer — pickled car- 
rots and cod liver oil. Din after dinner came de dancing— ebery 
body took der place by lemonading about — dar was Sally Weaver, 
Belvidera, Borgianna, Rosy Anna, Clementina, Crinolina, Crooked- 
shin Sal, and Annah Ducklegs. Dere was Peter Williams, Sam 
Johnson, Pompey Squash, Dandy Jim, Uncle Jess, and Julius 
Brown. Dere was muster ob quality. I shall neber forget how 
dem niggers went ahead when I sung out — 

Oh, ladies, &c. 

If an encore is demanded, it is in the style noticed 
before. "Do it again, Paddy/' — "bray vo old fel- 
low/' " let's have it once more/' &c. But encores 
are not often granted. 

The performances are varied by the introduction of 
dancing and conjuring, and occasionally likewise a 
genius half tumbler, half harlequin, who executes a 
series of striking and unusual feats with consummate 
skill, and is fully appreciated by the admiring assembly. 

Five hundred such exhibitions, however, are worth- 
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less compared with the five minutes' observation of real 
hfe which may be taken, by approaching any of the 
several groups and hearing the remarks which pass, 
whether on the matter before them, or on things in 
general. 

Another feature which must be noticed, and which 
excites not only our interest but our astoi;iishment, is 
the incredible quantity of liquor of various kinds, 
including spirits, which is called for and brought in 
during the whole evening, and which as surely dis- 
appears. Waiters succeed each other, and then begin 
again, in endless transits from the '' bar to the bench /' 
setting down on the long, narrow tables standing 
before each, tray after tray, containing six or eight 
large stemmed-tumblers brimming full either of beer 
or spirits ; little boys whose morals are, of course, 
highly improved by this mode of spending their 
evening, follow with cross-handled baskets, as large 
as they can carry, containing pipes and pastry, and 
they in their turn circulate their wares actively among 
the company. To use a term, which would c6rtjli6ly be 
understood there, we are literally ^' flabberffdsted '' at 
the ca])acity of the men, and of the women who 
surround us. There is a pale, emaciated-looking 
female at our left, whom we have taken leave to 
watch ; she is there with three men, and they have a 
small table to themselves ; they are all more or less 
besotted ; and for them, the beer has more attraction 

o 2 
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than the stage. They gaze stupidly before them^ but 
do not share much in the applause, which every now 
and then takes possession of the Hall. They drink 
and smoke^and smoke and drink again. The woman 
does not smoke— we will do her this justice — she 
only drinks ; but she^ too, varies her pleasures : she 
drinks rum and beer alternately I We are sure we 
do not exaggerate, when we estimate the number of 
large glasses of these two liquids consumed by this 
woman, and onlyduring the time of our stay, at seven — 
we might call them seven evil spirits. Our readers may 
judge of the condition in which the company generally 
find themselves, when the '^ house^^ closes at midnight. 

Between the performances there is a moving in 
and out, to change the air, which, as may be sup- 
posed, requires changing ; and the unfortunate babies 
in arms, and the children who can just walk, are 
dragged out, awake or asleep, and then dragged back 
into this fearfully-impregnated atmosphere by their 
selfish and unnatural parents. 

We can furnish our readers with a '^ sketch from 
life '' of a West-end penny theatre, and our picture 
will at least possess this value — that it represents that 
which has ceased to exist, for these exhibitions are 
continually changing their locale, and that in ques- 
tion has since been removed. 

We were then one evening, about eight o^clock, 
passing through a bye-street leading to the Harrow- 
road, when we were arrested in our progress by a 
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dense crowd assembled before a wide entrance, and 
extending nearly across the street ; there was a great 
deal of pushing and a great deal of noise : in fact, it 
was a "row^' with the police. Two "individuals in 
blue ^' stood against the floor, which they were holding 
closed, while the mob were, on the contrary, endea- 
vouring to force it open. Over this door was painted 
the Word " Cosmoiheca ;" which, we suppose, con- 
tains nothing obscure or mysterious to persons who 
have passed a ragged-school examination ; all about 
the place were pasted handbills, announcing the pro- 
gramme for the evening's amusement. We were not 
long in ascertaining it was "a singin' place for music 
and dancing and sitch like.'' We enquired, in our 
innocence, if it were not a " gaff." " Oh, dear no ; 
this is a penny theayter," was the answer. It was 
evidently a cut above the " gaff ;" but though 
disappointed, we determined faute de mieux to see 
that. The eagerness to gain admittance was so great 
that the police had no easy task to keep the mob in 
order. They consisted entirely of the lowest class; street 
fruit-sellers, costermongers, dustmen, crossing-sweep- 
ers, hare and rabbit-skin dealers, with, sad to say, 
boys and girls of every age and size — in all probability 
thieves and pickpockets — and dirty, ragged women, 
with infants in their arms; for it seems the objections — 
among which this grievance is included by Plautus — 
are none of them difficulties here. At length we mad v 
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our way through the dense mass^ and having pro* 
cured a ''reserved seat/^ for which we paid the extra- 
vagant price of twopence, we passed through a sepa- 
rate entrance from the profanum vulffug, who were 
crammed together— regardless of "cremlines^^ and 
comfort — much in the style of a well-packed slave- 
ship. Our '' reserved seat/' however, was not very 
much more roomy, and we wondered for whom it was 
" reserved ;" certainly not for ourselves. Two well-fed 
females occupying seats on the bench before us, and 
finding its limits ''a world too narrow,^' completely 
covered our knees. A tattered damsel on one side, 
and a flannel-jacketted plasterer on the other, were 
in such close proximity, that it was difficult to raise 
either arm without first asking leave so to do ; and 
behind, an urchin who held on by a pillar had planted 
his feet on either side of us. However, we felt we 
had no business there, and put up with the incon- 
venience with philosophical equanimity. 

Facing us was the stage^ and as yet the ' House' was 
but dimly lighted ; nevertheless, we could very well 
distinguish the curtain, on which was daubed, in very 
bright colours, a village dance. To the right of the 
stage was a small platform for the orchestra ; the in- 
struments composing it, were a piano, violin, and 
violoncello. Over the piano was a circular aperture 
about six inches in diameter, at which every now and 
then a face peered out to take an observation* 
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Meantime the benches, calculated to hold between 
five or six hundred persons, were completely filled in 
every row. The condition of the atmosphere may 
be imagined — the filth of the walls, floor, and seats 
certainly cannot. As the penny-a-liners have it, 
'^it defied description/' The noise, too, was some- 
thing wonderful, and at last called for the inter- 
ference of the manager, who, striding over the 
''reserved seats*' — crowded as they were— reached 
the partition behind which sat the bulk of the 
audience, head above head on raised seats nearly up 
to the raftered roof, and threatening the noisiest of the 
noisy, even with a thick stick, established something 
like order among them, though the din of tongues con- 
tinued in full vigour. Two or three policemen were 
among them, but did not deem it necessary to interfere. 

At length a bell was rung, and a small proportion 
of the voices dropped. A young lady, dressed in what 
might once have been a white muslin robe, with long 
flaunting bows of white ribbon at her shoulders, 
somewhat decolletee^aippesLTed on the orchestra plat- 
form, and was received with tremendous cheering ; 
two gentlemen followed ; and the lady having bowed 
as gracefully as she could to acknowledge the civili- 
ties of the audience, sat down with her back towards 
them, and spreading out her brawny arms, struck the 
instrument with hearty and vigorous enrnestness. 
Tiicre was no pretence about it. It was real, honest 
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manual labour ; and as her elbows shook with the effort^ 
the shoulder-knots danced again and bounded with a 
unity of action truly exhilarating to witness. The en- 
raptured auditory shouted their applause in well-earned 
" brayvos^^ and " agains/' and communicated to one 
another their sentiments, repeating " She do play beau- 
tiful/' " Haint she a lovely performer P' and so on; but 
soon a beH of another description was heard^ and the 
curtain rose. The first portion of the entertainment was 
a glee, and though scarce a note was in tune, it took 
wonderfully. The next was a song jfrom a young lady of 
rather scraggy proportions, who informed the audience, 
in one key, wliile the accompaniment was played in 
another— doubtless by way of variety— that '^she 
loved the merry, merry sunshine, it made the 'art so 
gay,'' &c., carefully avoiding the h's. In this de- 
termination she remained resolute and consistent 
throughout. Then came a comic song from a gentle- 
man, descriptive of the misery of his life in conse- 
quence of all his family— wife, son, daughter, and 
maid-of-aU-work — having "joined the lazy club," 
after which there was a pause. "Is this all they 
do ?" said we to an urchin near us. " Oh dear, no, 
sir," answered he indignantly; " there's hactin'." The 
second part was ushered in by a song, also in the 
comic line, by a feUow of the Tony Lumpkin class, 
aged about five-and-twenty, but dressed as an over- 
grown schoolboy and wearing a short pinafore, who, in 
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half-a-dozen stanzas, which set the audience roaring 
with laughter, ascribed liis vie manquSe to the fact 
that his " silly old fool of a father had brought home 
a mother-in-law/' Next came a scena buffa, repre- 
senting the rehearsal of a play— wittily conceived and 
really well acted— introducing the balcony scene from 
' Komeo and Juliet/ with other specimen performances 
of a sentimental character ; and the evening's entertain- 
ment concluded with some very clever feats in tight- 
rope dancing. All this for a penny ! We cannot say that 
there was not a tendency to coarseness and indelicacy, ' 
but we have heard and seen things nearly as ob- 
jectionable, in Her Majesty's presence, at the Drury- 
lane pantomimes. 

The audience was, of course, by no means the least 
curious patt of the exhibition. When the chorus 
was not loud enough to please them, they said so 
candidly, remedied the deficiency by unanimously 
joining in it, and then applauded themselves vehe- 
mently. 

A woman, with an infant in her arms, who sat 
before us, appeared extremely anxious that we should 
carry away a favourable impression of the place. She 
saw we were not of the habituSs. ''You should 
come a Friday, sir," she said, " it '11 be a benefit night, 
and there'll be plays a-hacted, and a good many more 
things too." When the young lady above mentioned 
was dispatching her solo : " Why deary me," exclaimed 

3 
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this person, '' what ever's come to her, she can't sing 
a bit to-night/' 

"Well, but," said we, "the audience seem satis- 
fied." 

" Oh ! no, they 'aint, it's for lier hactin' they 
b'kes her, it aint for her singin' ; its 'tother as makes 
her popular." 

However, no sooner had she concluded, to our 
infinite relief, than the " gods" demanded an encore; 
the gaff-phrase being, in good plain English, " Do it 
again, old gal,— yes, yes, again, again," cried other 
voices, but fortunately the Gods themselves were de- 
feated. 

The "manager" having appeared with an address 
to the " ladies and gentlemen," to announce the per- 
formances of the week, he was heard to the end ; 
but no sooner had he concluded, than a score of voices 
roared out " very well, all right, now go on," &c. 

The " lessee " makes the most of the house, " pro- 
perties," and troupe. There are no fewer than three 
distinct performances every evening; the first from 
six to eight, the second from eight to ten, and the 
third from ten to midnight. 

The "house" is always crammed to overflowing, 
and an impatient crowd— the audience in posse — 
awaits, outside, the sortie of the audience in esse, 
forcing its way in, the instant the doors are open. 
Monday nights produce, the largest takes. 
Meetings such as tliese, even when not in them- 
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selves morally bad, are but the preparatives, precur- 
sors, and promoters of those which may be distin- 
guished as the haunts of iniquity and vice in their 
most mischievous and abandoned forms. 

At the beginning of our chapter, we alluded among 
other cunningly- devised schemes designed to entrap 
the incautious and inquisitive, to seize upon the empty- 
minded and satisfy them with a delusion which, if 
they discover it, is in all probability, only when too 
late : and herein we call attention to those moral lazar- 
houses known as " Theatres of Social Science," and 
" Halls of Discussion." 

It is our purpose, briefly, to give our readers a 
practical notion of the design, and the action of these 
schemes, together with an idea of the whole extent of 
the system on which they are organized and conducted. 

Most persons are doubtless aware of the existence ojf 
these halls, and possibly they may suspect their nuai^^ 
ber; they also, perhaps, know that no neighbourhood is 
exempt from them, and that for obvious reasons they 
frequently shift their quarters from one locality to an- 
other. Everyone cannot, however, be altogether con- 
scious of the style and tendency of the entertainment 
provided, and of the villanous duplicity by which they 
are called " Halls of Discussion." The name implies, on 
the face of it, a fairness and impartiality, a fearlessness 
of reply, and a desire for honest dealing; but what 
is its virtual signification ? So far from this being 
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the plan of the society. Krst, the delivery of a clever, 
well-considered, specious, and humorous address of 
two hours duration, adroitly suited to the taste and 
capabilities of the audience, flattering to their foibles, 
and attractive to their sympathies, insinuating with 
plausible argument, keen satire, and well assumed as- 
surance, false statements, and drawing unfair and 
illogical conclusions, which, if openly affirmed, would 
carry with them their own condemnation. 

This over, and the audience won by some cunning 
clap-trap at the conclusion, "any gentleman present'^ 
is requested to ascend the platform and answer the 
lecturer— "f/ he can'* is signiflcantly added —to the 
great hilarity of the meeting. Some well-meaning, 
but ill-informed man accepts the challenge. His 
purpose is honest, but his indignation is boiling over, 
and a coarse laugh at his unfitness for the task — and 
which, doubtless, he himself feels — completely dis- 
concerts hira. He proceeds, however, notwithstanding 
this omen, and even if he should get on pretty toler- 
ably, he is disturbed by continual cries of "your ten 
minutes is nearly out, old feller.^' " I say, just look 
at that there clock, will you, and don't start off 
a'fresh as if youM a got the whole day afore you,^' 
&c. &c. Of course, no sooner are the ten minutes 
out, than silence is demanded, and the hapless " de- 
fender of the faith '' must descend once more into 
his nothingness. Little as he has done, his opponent 
is determined not a trace of his passage shall remain; 
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he, therefore, avails himself of his privilege to offer a 
" ten minutes" reply. He, of course, is not interrupted, 
and he makes no scruple, if he find it necessary, to 
misrepresent his adversary's words, and then to answer 
them as best suits him. If the poor fellow be 
tempted to appeal against this injustice, he is put 
down with cries of ''order, order, youVe had your 
say, and talked nonsense enough : now let other peo- 
ple talk sense, and you take example by 'em,'' Thus 
the only result of the " discussion " is to strengthen 
the unholy cause, and to impart to it the appearance 
of being capable of stronger advocacy than that to 
which it is opposed. 

The professed object of these lectures as undis- 
guisedly stated on printed hand -bills — is the subver- 
sion of religion in every form, and the propagation 
of what these adventurers call '' truth,'' being in reality 
the promotion of infidelity and atheism as well as to 
make money by the attempt. Before we had personal 
experience of the working, or indeed of the existence 
of the Atheistical Society, its system and shameless- 
ness, we confess we treated it as a myth and invention, 
and imagined that the informant who seriously nar- 
rated to us such facts as the above, was seeking to 
impose upon our credulity. 

" Sir," said we, with honest resentment— the result 
of course of offended patriotism— ''this is an unworthy 
joke, and your story is, to say the least, in the worst 
possible taste. Do you venture to assert, sir,'' conti- 
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nued we sternly, for like all true Britons we believed 
in England, in her * glorious institutions,' her ' deep 
piety,' her ' sterling integrity,' and her ' intelligent 
consistency/ — " Do you mean to say that among this 
cultivated people, in this enlightened country, this po- 
lished, nay, this religious city, the very heart and cen- 
tre of civilization, the metropolis of anation, considered 
by itself, at least, if by no one else, as ' a wise and un- 
derstanding people'— with so popular a sovereign as 
her gracious Majesty for the ' head of the church/ 
with so learned and so well-paid a hierarchy, with so 
large a staff of clergy, with such swarms of Scrip- 
ture-readers— such bevies of male and female district- 
visitors — with a legislature so essentially Christian, 
that a Jew is scarcely suffered to sit in Parliament, 
and with a Police to carry out its decrees, considered 
'second to nope in the world'— 'with so valiant and 
so busy a champion of our faith, as the Eight 
Honourable the Earl of Einefeathers — do you venture, 
I say, to assert that infidelity and atheism would dare 

to lift their heads ! Stop sir, I have not 

half done Do you mean to tell me that 

this is the result of the extensive and expensive edu- 
cation of the lower classes, for which we are so 
heavily, but, I am proud to say it — willingly, nay, 
cheerfully, taxed ? Do you mean to assert that, in 
the nineteenth century of Christianitv, and the third 
of Protestantism, 'that mighty and magnificent reli- 
gion,' — sir, it is no clap-trap — I am quoting a 'noble' 
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evangelical authority — ' that mighty and magnificent 
religion, which has been England^s boast and 
England's rallying cry, since the days of the great 
and glorious reformation ' — do you mean to assert, 
I say, that infidelity dare raise its voice here ? 

'' I tell you, sir, we have educated and refined our 
lower classes to some better purpose than you would 
have us suppose. Pray are our ragged schools, and 
our national schools, and our reformatories— are our 
magnificentoocieties supported by half the country, 
to go for nothing? What do you suppose the 
' Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge ' is 
about, or the 'Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel,' or the ' Bible Society,' which has printed 
and distributed millions of bibles in every known and 
unknown language throughout the world, to convert 
heathens and Catholics, and Jews, and Turks, and 
savages; or the 'National Society,' or the 'Mis- 
sionary Society,' or the ' Working Man's Society/ and 
a hundred other societies whose names are as fami- 
liar to you as they are to me f Don't talk to me 
about infidelity ; I am sure it has cost us enough to 
get rid of thaty not to be plagued with its horrors at 
this time of day;" and we sat down and paused, 
for indignation well nigh took away our breath. 
An Englishman is a formidable animal when 
his national institutions are insulted; and we 
waxed perhaps yet warmer, as we witnessed the im.-^ 
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pertorbable countenance of our interlocutor, who never 
once winced under the overwhelming flow of justifica- 
tion we brought against his unworthy and unpatriotic 
. attack. As he seemed in no hurry to answer, we 
took advantage of the opportunity, and at the same 
time of the excitement into which we had worked 
ourselves, to finish him off with a back-handed blow, 
as we took our seat. '' Sir, you^re no Englishman, 
a true Briton would scorn to speak thus disparag- 
ingly of his country, when we all know it's Hhe first 
country in the world.'' 

'' My good, sir," answered our antagonist, depre- 
catingly ; '^ pray do not excite yourself so much. I 

believe I love my country as much as it is possible to 
love it, and for that reason it is, that I would wish 
to see it what it is so far from being at present— 
perfect. Now, I have no argument to offer in 
answer to all you have brought forward, with a sim- 
plicity which 1 admire, and a zeal which I applaud ; 
my answer shall be the facts themselves. Will you go 
with me to-morrow evening to one of the places I have 
mentioned, say the Hall of Science, in Bell -street, and 
hear for yourself what I have my^e^/* already heard ?'^ 
This proposal was fair, and partly appeased our ire ; we 
could not very well refuse our consent, and accordingly 
at the appointed time we set off on our expedition. 

Eight o'clock was the hour fixed for the lecture, and 
the reason was plain. Thanks to the " early closing 
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movement,'^ numbers of shop-men and sliop-boys, me- 
chanics, and workmen of all descriptions are then at 
liberty, and fatigued with the toil of the day, are 
naturally seeking relaxation and entertainment. In 
Paris, they would at least have had the choice of 
those various reunions which abound for the recrea- 
tion and instruction of the working-men, the evening 
schools of the Frires^ or the evening drawing-classes. 
Here, there seems to be no resort which they prefer to 
this, unless it be the gin-shop or the '^ gafif.^' 

We had no occasion to enquire for the spot, 
though when we saw the description of persons 
entering, and that many were accompanied by wives, 
by daughters, and by sons, and that some of them 
had infants in their arms, we had misgivings as to 
whether that could be the place. 

However, the posting-bills about the door soon 
set our doubts at rest, and we paid our two-pences, 
received our tickets, and entered like the rest. 

The Hall, which might hold about three hundred 
persons, was only partially filled. At the further 
end, was a stage with an open railing along the 
front, reached by a flight of steps on either side. In 
the middle of this platform, stood a long table on 
which were books, and the conventional caraffe and 
tumbler were replaced by a jug and cup. Behind it 
were chairs, the centre one of which was occupied by 
a '' gentleman ^' with bushy black hair and a florid 
countenance. On either side of the chairman, were 
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commonly-dressed men and women of tawdry ap* 
pearance. 

The following is the bill of the " performance/' as 
it appeared on the lamp-posts in Portman-sqoare : — 

THE WEST-LONDON SECULAR SOCIETY. 
HOPE TEMPERANCE HALL, BELL STREET, 

SDGWARB ROAD. 

February 21 st, A Lecture will be delWered by 

"ICONOCLAST." 

Subject: — ^The Bible not a Revelatioii; not reliable; neither 

tnie nor usefiiL 

Doori Open at half-past 7* Lecture to commence at 8. 

Admitsionj 2d. Open to discussion at the close. 

The lecturer, a young man of about five-and- 
twenty, stood at one end of the table in an easy 
attitude of self-possession ; and we thought there was 
much to study in him •as he stood there— the 
arbiter and the hero of the meeting, triumphing in 
those powers whose source he refused to acknowledge, 
and exulting to himself the value of his puny strength 
at each fresh burst of applause from that half-reason- 
ng and deluded congregation. His dress was that 
of a gentleman, and his confidence of manner was 
assisted by a tolerably commanding exterior. His 
countenance, though far from handsome, was intelli- 
gent, but it occasionally assumed a revengeful and 
fiend-like expression which gave it something hideous. 
He was evidently an illiterate man, notwithstanding 
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apparently a National School education, for the 
range of his knowledge was manifestly limited, 
and besides clipping the Queen's English without 
compunction, he introduced several words which he 
was totally incapable of pronouncing, though he 
accurately apprehended their meaning and their force. 

The unfortunate letter "h^' too, was sadly 
slighted ; but perhaps after all, it had no actual 
right to complain, for if abstracted from its right 
place, compensation was always made by its addition 
in the wrong, so that the balance remained even. 

These traces of defective instruction were striking, 
in spite of the facility of speech and command both of 
words and ideas which he displayed, and the eviden- 
ces of reading as far as authors were concerned, from 
whom anything was to be gleaned which had reference 
to the question on either side. But doubtless the 
audience— to whom it never occurred that thfs was the 
the specialite of the orator who addressed them, and 
that all his knowledge was concentrated in it — 
thought him a very learned man, and respected his 
dicta accordingly. Neither was he wanting in ready 
wit of a character calculated to please such an 
audience, and to give plausibility to his arguments ; 
and this, together with the usual amount of bombast 
and rodomontade, and flourishes about " free men,'' 
" rights of the people," " oppression and injustice," 
''glorious hberty," "attempts to enslave the poor 
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man," &c. &c. ensured him a favourable hearing, and 
raised the enthusiasm of the auditory to the proper 
pitch, to admit of their swallowing everything else 
he chose to administer to them. 

The tone, and we may add the matter of the lecture 
was unmitigated Voltairianism, for all that was clever 
in it, was translated almost verbatim from that infidel 
philosopher ; there was nothing new in fact, though 
no doubt, to the audience before him, it seemed very 
original and very convincing, and perhaps they did not 
know that none of the arguments they so much admired 
were original or even new, and that they had been an- 
swered and annihilated again and again. He went 
through a portion of the Bible narrative, touching 
on all the events he thought would best bear being 
turned into ridicule, and uttered blasphemies which, 
even prepared as we were, took us by surprise, and the 
most exaggerated of which, fearful to say, were receiv- 
ed with loud applause, cries of " hear, hear," " to be 
sure," " no doubt about it," or thumping of sticks, 
clapping of hands, and other signs of the most cordial 
approval and concurrence from the whole assembly. 

" Call God, a God of love !" screamed the unhappy 
wretch, ^^ why he is a monster of cruelty. Read the 
account of the plagues of Hegypt. First he 'ardens 
the king's 'art so that he won't let the people of 
His'l go, and then (sarcastically) he sends 'is mes- 
senger Moses — and a worthy messenger 'e was — to 
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threaten not only this king^ but 'is 'ole people, with 
vengeance. Why? What 'ad the people done?- 
Call this justice ? (Hear, hear,) Call this love ? I 
know what I call it, and what all honest and humane 
men would call it. (Hear, hear.) Then, my friends, 
what were the miracles tliis same Moses performed ? 
You've all of you 'eard of the Wizard of the North 
(laughter) ; well 'e really does do wonderful things ; 
but the miracles of Moses fell very far short of 'is 
powers. 'E went to the king, and 'e threw 'is rod 
down before 'im, and the rod changed hitseK into a 
serpent ; yes, it did though. (Laughter.) Oh, you 
musn't laugh ; the Bible says so (renewed laughter), 
and Fharoah sent for ^is magicians because, though 
there are no magicians now-a-days, it seems there were 
magicians then, and giants, and a great many other 
' things ' that we never saw, and of course it's all 
true. (Hear, hear.) Well, these magicians brought 
their rods, and they threw them down, and what was 
more wonderful, they became serpents too ; so you 
see they were a match for Moses, although he'd got 
this God to back 'im (applause) ; but then Moses's 
serpent seems to have been hup to more than the 
bothers, for it weiit round and swallowed up the other 
serpents, and then changed itself back into a stick 
(laughter) ; and I've, often thought what a thick stick 
it must have been when Moses got it back. (Loud 
laughter, in which the lecturer likewise indulged.) 
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'Owever, this didn't do ; so Moses set to work again, 
and this time the poor hinnicent people came in for 
it, for it seems God 'ardened Pharoah's 'art again, 
and then he sent Moses 'is orders ; and Moses de- 
prived the 'ole land of one of the greatest necessaries, 
hespeci'ily in that 'ot climate, for he turned hall the 
water in hall the rivers^ and hall the lakes, and hall 
the ponds, and hall the water-butts, into blood ; and 
when there wasn't a drop left, the magicians, who 
wouldn't be out- done, turned the rest also into blood. 
(Laughter.) It would have been iviser to have left 
it alone, but it was natural they should wish to shew 
off, and they did : for as it was they, in fact, performed 
a much more striking miracle than Moses." (Continued 
laughter.) 

'' Well, a long series of plagues his sent upon the 
people by this God of mercy, hall of which, halthough 
they har miracles, har imitated by these magicians. 
Oh, no, by the bye, there was one they couldn't- 
imitate: it was a swarm of insects it wouldn't be 
polite for me to mention (laughter), but the Bible 
don't mind that (continued laughter) ; and then 
comes a grievous murrain, breaking forth with blains 
upon man and beast. Now what 'ad the beasts done ? 
and why should the murrain fall upon them ? 'Ow- 
ever, we're told it did, and as it didn't come for 
nothing, of course a good many died ; but it wasn't 
enough to die once, the next plague was a hail- 
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storm, which killed them a second time, aud then 
came the destruction of the first born, which must 
have killed some of them a third time. Now, people, 
when they write such a very good story as this should 
give it a little colour of possibility/' (Applause.) 

" Now ni give you a specimen of Bible morality 
and Bible honesty, and I think you'll agree with me 
that the Bible teaches, to say the least, very queer 
things sometimes. (Laughter.) So 'ere we find 
that this just and honest God prompts the people of 
Hisr'l to borrow gold and silver jewels of the 
Egyptians, which they were not intended to return. 
Here are the words :" and he reads (verses 35 and 36 
of the 12th of Exodus), never doubtiug that the 
Hebrew verb bsiffi? means to ''ask," and nothing 
more, as it may be seen correctly translated in the 
Septuagiut, and in the Douay version. This is a case 
in which we may say with the Italians, traductore 
traditore ; but as far as '* Iconoclast " is concerned, 
it only shews that people ought not to talk about 
things they don't understand. 

We might follow him thus, throughout this vile 
and insidious lecture ; we might repeat his sarcastic 
observations on Jacob, who he declares *' was only 
recommendable for one ' hattribute ' — his 'cateness. 
(Loud laughter.) '' Now Jacob, it must be admitted, 
did deserve great credit for the very knowing way in 
which he set about driving a bargain, and, as far as 
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hany body can see^ this must have been what God 
loved him for, for he doesnH seem to have had any- 
thing else in him/' We might quote his remarks 
about the Golden Calf, the point of which consisted 
in the observation that '* if the Children of Israel were 
like the Jews of the present day, it was'nt unlikely 
they should have made a god in their own image/' 
which, of coarse, produced laughter and applause ; 
fining off with the scurrilous argument from the 
" Dictionnaire Philosophique " against the possibility 
of pounding and drinking gold. We might follow, 
piece by piece, the remainder of the lecture, as it took 
up every point which it could best serve his purpose to 
turn into jest, and dwelt at some length upon the cha- 
racter of David — '^ the man after God's hown 'art." 
For his, the lecturer's, part, he '* didn't consider it hany 
credit to hany-one, to have taken up such a character 
as, he was sorry he must say, David was, (Laughter,) 
But then, you know," he added, '^ God's ways, wer'e 
told, are not as our ways ; and, between ourselves* 
my friends, I'm 'appy to think theyr'e not." (Cheers.) 
Then taking the successive epochs which mark the 
life of the Eoyal Psalmist, and enlarging copiously 
on all that was reprehensible in the inspired biography, 
he declared, ^^ here was a pretty model put forth by the 
Bible for himitation," and summed up his character in 
the assertion, that " David was selfish, mean, and con- 
temptible in every position of life; that he was a bad 
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citizen and a bad kiug^ a bad husband^ and a bad 
father ; in short, that he was morally bad in all the de- 
tails of his career ; that he was ungenerous and re- 
vengeful, immoral and licentious, (applause), and 
that he went on being all this to his latest 
breath. After such a life, only look at his death- 
bed, and then talk about his repentance. Let us 
examine the last hact of his profligate and hegotisti- 
cal life. He sent for 'is son, and when one ex- 
pected that then at least, the old sinner would give 
some grounds for the wonderful affection God pro- 
fessed for him .... what was it to do ? Why, 
it was to tell 'is son that there were two men who 
'ad done him a hinjury, 'om he had some'ow or 
bother, forgotten to kill ; and he begged 'im to settle 
their account at the first hoppertoonity !" (Loud 
laughter.) '* Some people," continued the lecturer, 
"'ave the folly to believe, or the hordacity to declare, 
that David shewed great repentance j and that the 
Psalms are a proof of it. Why, there's the best 
evidence in the world — as I dare say you all know— 
to shew that David never wrote a word of the 
Psalms." (Hear, hear, from all parts of the hall.) 

The result of all these unfair, one-sided, and 
garbled statements, supported by a plausibk argu- 
ment, shewing how utterly the natural philosophy of 
the Bible was at variance with science, was to urge' 
upon his hearers that this was a day for action a'^d 

VOL, I. p 
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not for belief. " Leave belief/' shouted he^ " to those 
who are not fit for action ; ot, if yon must believe^ 
believe not in a Grod whom we none of us hever saw, 
and 'oo> if he's what the Bible would make 'im, 
hisn't the sort of Grod for ttf at all events— (cheers) — 
but, believe in yourselves ; be manly ; be self-reliant ; 
and do what you can to be 'appy 'ere without trou- 
bling yourselves about a 'ereafter. which we know 
nothing about. (Cheers.) If there is one^ well and 
good ; and^ if not^ why then we've the satisfaction of 
knowing we've not been made fools of by the harti- 
fices of priestcraft. These^ my friends, are the 'trew' 
principles of hatheism; these alone will make you 
men, and enable you to throw ofT the yoke of the 
priests and tyrants who would enslave and oppress 
you. Our brethren are preparing; the 'men of the 
North' are ready to rise, and are only awaiting yout 
co-operation. Shake off first the great cause of 
oppression, and your oppressors must fall. You 
know that the Bible it is, that supports this system, 
and thaf s why these Bible-lies are crammed down 
the throats of unsuspecting people. Bead Leviticus. 
See there the ' crewl' and tyrannical laws which made 
free-men into bond-men, and make you slaves at the 
present day. (Hear, hear.) Bead' 'Uncle Torn;' 
read ' Dred :' you'll see there what the Bible does, 
and 'ow, without it, slavery would fall to the ground. 
(Hear, hear.) Base, then, my friends; spurn these 
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idle and foolish tales ; be men, and a glorious victory 
shall be ours V' (Loud and continued cheering.) 

At the close of this bombastic flourish, which 
was delivered with considerable gesticulation, and 
oratorical clap-trap, Mr. Holjoake was announced for 
the following week according to .the annexed bill, and 
*' Iconoclast '' for that which would succeed it. 

THE WEST-LONDON SECULAR SOCIETY. 

EVENING LECTUBES. 

HOPE TEMPERANCE HALL. 

NO. 12, BELL 8TRBBT, EDOWARB ROAD. 

February 28th. 

ME. J. G. HOLYOAKE. 

" The Religion of the Gentlemaiiy contrasted with that preached 

to the Poor Man." 
March 7th. 

ICONOCLAST, 

** Who was Jesns Christ.*' 
Doorf Open at half-past 7. Lecture to commence at 8 

AdmiaHon 2d, 
Open to Discussion at the Close, 

It was further stated, that on the anniversary of 
the glorious death of that '' great and noble-minded 
patriot^ Orsini ''(!!) '' Iconoclast '' would pronounce 
a memorial discourse on his honour. 

Perhaps the last line at the end of the bill is 
prompted by the most diabolical thought which con- 
tributes to the conception of the whole design ; this 
'' openness to discussion'^ consists in an allowance of 

p 2 
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l(Ti ?nvutc? of unprepared reply — from any one who 
f b ' o es t o m oxmt v pon tie platf< rin — to ODpose to 
n cnr > fully-prep ^.rrd, well -digested, and popularly- 
romj o«rd lecture of nearly two hours' duration; but 
this is not all. The ten minutes' are scarcely expired 
before the zealous^ but often excited speaker^ is cut 
short and called to order^ having unintentionally but 
almost inevitably become the devil's advocate after all ; 
for the lecturer is " allowed^ by the rules of the so- 
ciety/' ten minutes reply on his side, in the course of 
which he so perverts the hurried arguments of the ''de- 
fender of the i^aith," that he, of course, ends by getting 
verv much the best of it. If the brow-beaten and ma- 
ligned orator attempts to interrupt, or to protest against 
theee plausible misinterpretations, he is put down 
with cries of " order, order, you've had yot^r turn," &c. 
and the palm of victory remains with the infidel band. 
And now we must be allowed, with due deference 
to the " Head of the Church," to the '' saints in 
lawn/' and other ecclesiastical authorities down to 
parish churchwardens in broad-cloth, and beadles in 
gold lace, and, moreover, allowing all weight to the 
difficulties which must necessarily arise from the 
nature of " our unrivalled institutions," and the " glo- 
rious liberty of the subject," that "grand bul- 
wark of the English constitution," (notwithstand- 
ing that the working-classes consider they are ''wri- 
thing under an ignominious slavery") we must be 
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allowed, we say, to express our wonder that these 
things should go on, Sunday after Sunday, and day 
after day, in this '' religious^' country Or, if it be in- 
consistent with the nature of the English constitution 
to put thdh down, we are surprised that some measures 
are not taken effectually to arrest the progress of the 
danger; for it must be remembered when the/aiM 
of a country is menaced, its soc'al system will not long 
resist. This thought, at least, ought to have its weight. 
We will not record the revolting blasphemies which 
might have betn heard as they were echoed and ad- 
mired, encored and applaudedby the audience in this 
same hall, on March 7th 1859, our readers can possibly 
imagine them ; suffice it for us to say, that the only 
defence which the holy cause of religion found upon 
this occasion, was in the reply of a well-meaning 
but wholly incapable, scripture -reader, who an- 
nounced that on the following Wednesday, he 
would give a counter-lecture in the school- 
room of a ragged institution, to which the admis- 
sion would he free. But, alas ! the poor feUow — de- 
spite his excellent intentions^ — was altogether unequal 
to cope with his subject, much less with his formid- 
able, and we must admit, eloquent and self-sufficient 
adversary. The committee of the " Atheistical Society'^ 
attended in full force on the occasion ; and although he 
laboured with persevering earnestness in behalf of the 
righteous cause for nearly two hours, one member of 
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tliis council of iniquity was able to overthrow and 
discomfit him in the ten minutes permitted him at 
the close. This was, indeed, a most lame and im- 
potent conclusion, and only added to the triumph of 
the daring foe. * 

So much for the in-door lecture : but as this costs 
2d.— which all cannot afford, and many prefer not to 
pay —lest any should lack the instruction, for want of 
the needful— the cost of the hall is in other instances 
dispensed with, and some of these disinterested pro- 
moters of infidel opinions pour forth their venom, 
to all who will do them the honour to listen, in any 
favourable comer in the open thoroughfares. A 
Catholic procession would not be tolerated for an 
instant in the streets of London, " lest it should 

create a mob.'' An infidel lecturer may 

collect a mob as large as he pleases ; his will is 
respected— we suppose, in favour of the intention. 

From Paddington Green to Bethnal Green, then, 
at almost any hour, on any Sunday you please, good 
reader, you may verify these statements. You will 
see groups or crowds gathered together; approach 
and hear. No secret is made of the subject of these 
street sermons, or rather discussions, for the lecture 
generally diverges into a promiscuous controversial 
calloquy taken up by persons in all parts of the 
assembly. 

Advance, and you will be told " what you are to 
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believe, and what you are not to believe /' you will 
be " convinced of the absurdity of the divinity of 
Christ/' you will hear a coarse-voiced fellow re- 
hearsing, to the infinite merriment of men, women, 
and cliildren, a witty and laughable parody of the 
catechism of that " Church by law established : '' the 
Commandments of God delivered to man amid the 
majestic terrors of Sinai are converted into ribald 
jests in this pious Sabbatarian country, the " nots " 
being by a humorous conceit removed from the 
divine mandates and transferred to the Creed I 

If we were to make our way to the London Hos- 
pital, and enquire for Philpot Lane, we should wit- 
ness a specimen of this style of discourse. The road 
is broad and the thoroughfare not very much fre- 
quented : here we find a large body of persons argu- 
ing loudly and cleverly too, against the existence of 
a God, and preaching to all passers— materialism, 
and the doctrine of chance. There are several police- 
men near, but as this can scarce be termed "rioting,^' 
they have no " call ^' to interfere. Near this spot is 
the " Hall of Enquiry,^' a place of the same charac- 
ter as the "Hall of Science,^' in the Commercial 
Road, and others scattered all over Loudon. 

Here we have a specimen of the organised penny 
lecture room : a check-taker sits in a box at the 
door \ we enter, and find ourselves in a hall made to 
hold about three hundred persons; on the walls are 
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placards announcing the contents of the last nmnber 
of the "Eeasoner/' the ''Investigator/' the "Secu- 
larist/' and other similar periodicals; the Hall is dis- 
posed much as that in Bell Street. The attendance 
is of a decidedly lower class. By &r the greater pro- 
portion are men— journeymen ; very few women^ and 
only one or two children. The subject of the lec- 
ture is '' Modem Spiritualism/' and it is practically 
illustrated' by experiments in '' table-turning, and 
spirit-rapping." 

A short sharp-looking man occupies the ''chair ; " 
at his left is his ''friend^ Mr. Turley/' who has 
** kindly consented to come from Oravesend to give 
them a lecture on a subject he has made his special 
study." The auditory evidently appreciate this con- 
descension on the part of *' Mr. Turley/' and voci- 
ferously applaud at every pause he makes — ^perhaps, 
because he looks as if he expected it^ and they, there- 
fore, think there must be a good reason why they 
should, though probably they do not see it, any more 
than ourselves. 

It is very difficult to make out what he means, and 
not easy to believe that he knows himself. His talk 
is seasoned with a number of, more or less out-of- 
the-way expressions, unknown to his audience, and, 
therefore, all the more imposing, strung together 
without any intelligible signification; however, we 
conclude that something can be made of it, for no 
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sooner has ''Mr. Tarley *' retired^ on the plea that 
he is compelled to return to Gravesend immediately^ 
than Mr. Hall, who has been requested by the chair- 
man to address the meeting, observes that ''he does 
not agree with his friend, Mr. Turley, who has jast 
left the room, in much that he 'as hadwanced this 
evening. Now, Mr. Turley,'' he proceeds, " his a 
man 'oo 'as, hup to this 'ere time done much — wery 
much— to hadwance the cause of sec'larism, 'ee 'as 
brought numbers hover to the sec'larists, he 'as ; but 
now 'ee seems to 'ave a turned round complete like, 
and to 'ave become hall of a sudden a ' himmate- 
rialist I ' Now this sudden rewulsion his calkerlated 
to do a deal of 'arm to the cause, and it's to be 'oped 
that nobody 'ere won't be led astray from what they 
'ave hembraced with so much wehemence, becos— 
arter hall— it's only the hopinion of one man. (loud 
cheers). 

" But to come to the subjick of the lecter, vich 
his— the hart of spiritualism— many people hobjicks 
to call it a ' hart,' and I doesn't know but wot they're 
right ; but one think his certain. Professor Faraday's 
opinion of it, his altogether a mistake ; cos, 'ee tries 
to make persons think table turning is a ' done ' by 
people's leaning upon it hinwoluntary like, with their 
'ands, but it can't be no sitch a think, becos I've a 
seen it done with a great big meogny table five feet 
in dihameter, as belonged to a friend of mine in the 
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f ornitor line^ and no leanin' on that would have made 
it turn : but I could tell you a most stiikin' ewent^ 
about which there couldn't be no mistake^ cos why, I 
seen it myself; it 'appened in my own 'ome, and the 
hactors in the strange drayma wos my mother, my 
sister, and my boy. Well, they was a sittin' one 
hevenin at a long deal table on four legs, about six 
feet long, and two feet wide ; they sot one a beach 
side, at the middle of the table, so there couldn't be 
no tilting there ; and they'd been a talkin of table 
tumin', and the gran'-mother says, says she, 'I won- 
der, Billy, whether you're a medum— spose you tries. 
Ax yer grandfather whether he's present/ So, 
says the boy, ' Grandfather, are you there ?' and the 
words wasn't 'ardly bout of the child's mouth, afore 
the table lifted hitself on one end, and rapped the 
floor; then they asked it another question, and it 
hanswered agin, and at last I assure you, gentle- 
men, that there long 'eavy table got up and lifted 
hitself graduerly till it stud right on end.'' (Tre- 
mendous cheering, while Mr. Hall looked round 
him again and again, with gratified self-compla- 
cency). 

Various other equally "well autlieuticaled" in- 
stances are recorded, and then the "media" are 
introduced. A table is brought in, and a series of 
experiments are suffered to take place, but the trick- 
ery is so palpably performed, that one is taken aback, 
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no less at the inconceivable credulity of the audience^ 
than at the cool impudence of the lecturer, who con- 
cludes by remarking that the "phenomena has been 
proved beyond a doubt, and that he feels sure every 
one present is as much gratified as 'isself at the 
hevening's performance/' 

Among these experiments, a " lady '' is requested 
to act as a " media/' She is duly " hentranced/' 
and a pen is put into her hand, with which she is 
requested to write something, ; this she immediately 
does, and the lecturer pronounces it a most " heligible 
'and," and further astonishes the audience by eliciting 
that, in the "normal state," this "lady" cannot 
write at all. The writing, however, cannot be read : 
"This is a very common result, and is explicated 
by the difference of hideas passing through the 
mind of a person when hentranced, from those 
which hoccerpy the mind hunder hordinary circum- 
stances/' 

This explanation is quite satisfactory to the au- 
dience, who are most serious in the earnestness with 
which they pursue the enquiry, and arrive at the 
conclusion put before them. 

K we follow them outside, we shall hear them 
relating the mischievous nonsense they have heard, 
with the most serious air, expressing their convictions 
as to the supernatural character of what they have 
witnessed, and their eagerness to hear further parti- 
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culars uext Sunday^ when the attendance of '' Superior 
Mediums'' have been promised. 

Three polioe-ofiScers^ on duty, are present^ and 
seem as eager to see as the rest ; they appear^ indeed 
highly amused at the exhibition^ no less than at 
the extraordinary infatuation of the assistants. 
Strange, indeed, is the credulity of infidels, and 
a true exemplification of the assertion that '' Fhomme 
est de feu pour le mensonge, et de glace pour la 
verite,'' 

One observation we are bound to repeat. Infidel- 
ity does not seem to be pursued with that ardour, 
which would justify so many speculators in attempt- 
ing to promote it. We have visited many of the 
** institutions,'' where lectures in its behalf are 
announced, and although those who do attend are 
most hearty in their approval of all that is advanced 
in behalf of the cause, the seats are but thinly filled, 
and sometimes no lecture takes place, as you find on 
enquiring of the neighbours, " They couldn't get up 
a hordience two Sundays running ;" or you will be 
told " Well, you see. Sir, the thing don't not exactly 
take ;" and we believe it is so. There is too much 
indifference in this country to admit, to any extent, 
of the success of infidelity. 

There are a great variety of plac.s of public resort 
which answer better than these. We can but hope 
that attention being called to these scandals, some 
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means will be suggested for their removal. We have 
closely watched the system pursued on the other side 
the Channel to win the lower orders, and especially 
the young of those classes, from these pernicious 
amusements. There appears to be only one method, 
and that is, a steady and persevering endeavour 
to promote, in them a taste for entertainments of 
a higher class, and placing such within their 
reach. That the poor perhaps, more especially 
in large towns, need relaxation and amusement, 
all who consider the question seriously, must 
allow ; and if these are not provided for them, they 
will have recourse to any that they can find in their 
way. There is a large class of entrepreneurs in 
London who know this well, and who take advantage 
of this particular need, to reap a harvest for them- 
selves. This is their object, and their only object ; and 
provided they can make their enterprise answer to 
themselves, they are, of course, indifferent to all 
besides. 

The removal of such places as we have described, 
of course, appears to be the preliminary step, and 
this rests with those who ought to know better than 
we, how such a measure is to be effected. This, once 
accomplished, there would be a clear stage for the 
operations of organized associations, whose object 
would be to study the character of the classes they 
wished to benefit, and whose tact and judgment 
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culars uext Sunday^ when the attendance of '' Superior 
Mediums'' have been promised. 

Three police-ofiScers^ on duty, are present^ and 
seem as eager to see as the rest ; they appear^ indeed 
highly amused at the exhibition^ no less than at 
the extraordinary infatuation of the assistants. 
Strange^ indeed, is the credulity of infidels, and 
a true exemplification of the assertion that '' Fhomme 
est de feu pour le mensonge, et de glace pour la 
verite.'' 

One observation we are bound to repeat. Infidel- 
ity does not seem to be pursued with that ardour, 
which would justify so many speculators in attempt- 
ing to promote it. We have visited many of the 
''institutions/' where lectures in its behalf are 
announced, and although those who do attend are 
most hearty in their approval of all that is advanced 
in behalf of the cause, the seats are but thinly filled, 
and sometimes no lecture takes place, as you find on 
enquiring of the neighbours, " They couldn't get up 
a hordience two Sundays running ;" or you will be 
told " Well, you see. Sir, the thing don't not exactly 
take ;" and we believe it is so. There is too much 
indifference in this country to admit, to any extent, 
of the success of infidelity. 

There are a great variety of plac. s of public resort 
which answer better than these. We can but hope 
that attention being called to these scandals, some 
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should suffice to supply an effective substitute of a 
totally contrary tendency to those to which we trace 
so large a share of the demoralization of the lower 
orders. 
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